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Translation Choices across Five Thousand Years 
Egyptian, Greek and Arabic Libraries in a Land of Many 
Languages 


STEPHEN QUIRKE 
University College London (UCL), UK 


Abstract: The encyclopaedic and multilinguistic embrace of the newly 
launched Biblioteca Alexandrina presents a radical contrast to its Greek- 

dominated predecessors in Hellenistic and Roman Period Alexandria. 

These in turn belong to a five thousand year history of book collections in 

Egypt. This paper addresses the potential for exploring translation choices 
in the longue durée offered by the history of writing on the Nile, from the 
invention of paper around 3000 BCE to the vibrant culture of the book in 

contemporary Egypt. Although archaeological and historical evidence is 
limited, research questions may be raised on the number of scripts and 
languages present in ancient and medieval libraries, and factors influ- 
encing the decisions by the keepers of cultural memory in each period, 

faced with the following choices: which writings to keep, and from which 
languages, and which of three options to pursue within the spectrum of 
communicating content from other languages — (1) direct, to retain the 
original, (2) indirect, to translate each single original, or (3) reductive, 

to produce a summary out of multiple original sources. 


This paper was prompted in part from the observation in Saliha Paker’s abstract, 
elsewhere in these volumes, on non-translation in Ottoman Turkey. The empty set is 
often omitted from research results, but seems to me crucial to definitions of prac- 
tice, and for this reason the option of not translating, alongside translating, attracted 
me in considering the universal library in its Egyptian setting. The ancient Egyptian 
material relevant to translation provides few outright answers, but, in an echo of the 
aspirations expressed by Doris Bachmann-Medick (in these volumes), it offers some 
promising shock therapy for the cultural seismographers. 


Library myths 


Alexandria is one of the great cities of modern Egypt and the Mediterranean, but, as 
represented in Western scholarship, its most famous institution is more fiction than 
fact. This notion may appall both Europeans and Egyptians. How can the Alexandria 
library not exist? Surely Athenaeus of Naukratis told us 1800 years ago: “Why need 
I even speak, concerning the number of books, the establishment of libraries, and the 
collection in the Hall of the Muses, since they are all in men’s memories?” I came 
across a citation of this passage on a webpage of notes by Gregory Crane, a page on 
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which he adds his own observation that: “There is scant data about the whereabouts, 
layout, holdings, organization, administration, and physical structure of the place”. 
In other words, the Alexandria library of Western myth has no existence of any tan- 
gible substance in the material world. Certainly, the spectacular, stormy marriage of 
Pharaonic palace institutions and ancient Greek polis may have produced one of the 
greatest libraries in recorded history. Yet, in contrast to the modern library, this an- 
cient book store was not an independent institution, but an adjunct to the Alexandria 
Mouseion, which, in turn, was not a store and gallery of objects, but an academy of 
philologists (Fraser 1972: 312-19). The colossal achievements of the Mouseion and 
its library seem to me tarnished by misrepresentation, most particularly by the nega- 
tive impact of certain assumptions constantly rewoven into the Western myth: that the 
scope of the library was encyclopaedic; that its size was unprecedented; that it was 
of essentially Greek inspiration; that it was essential to the Greek world of learning 
for a millennium; and that it was destroyed at the Arab conquest of Egypt — the last 
of these being the most dearly held in the West, including among its academic €lites, 
and the most objectionable and dangerous in our contemporary political climate. 

The surviving evidence from Hellenistic Alexandria is mainly indirect, often 
preserved only in manuscript copies from periods substantially later than date of 
composition. Nevertheless, the intense interest in Alexandria encourages research 
questions relevant to the study of all ancient and medieval libraries, on the numbers 
of scripts and languages present, and on the factors influencing decisions by the keep- 
ers of cultural memory in each period. Those tacitly political keepers faced specific 
choices: which writings to keep, and from which languages, and which of three op- 
tions to pursue within the spectrum of communicating content from other languages 
— (1) direct, to retain the original, (2) indirect, to translate each single original, or (3) 
reductive, to produce a new version out of plural original sources. In the Hellenistic 
and Roman libraries of Alexandria the following choices appear to have been made 
for each of those three generalized options: 


(1) There seems to be no evidence that the direct option was ever taken: 
languages other than the Greek of the ruling family and class may 
have been absent. 

(2) The indirect option is known to have been taken, in the case of 
Hebrew, with the Septuagint version of scripture, translated by com- 
mittee on commission for the Alexandria Mouseion library, according 
to the ‘Letter of Aristeas’ (a pseudepigraphical work, perhaps to be 
dated to the second century BCE (Honigman 2003)). 

(3) The Egyptian language seems to have fared less well, Egyptian 
writings being subjected only to the reductive option, with the com- 
missioning of Greek language compendia of Egyptian knowledge for 
the Alexandria library, in the histories and geographies attributed to 
an Egyptian named in Greek sources as Manetho (Waddell 1940). 
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These very different reactions to plural language communities reveal specific 
political and cultural attitudes, with powerful effects on the cultural memory of each 
linguistic group both regarding itself and regarding the others. 

Egypt appears today, and seems always to have been, a cosmopolitan land. In 
white mythologies we might mythopoetically claim Egypt as the ‘and’ of East and 
West, of Africa and Asia, of North and South, or as a supreme example of multilingual 
society and of the heteroglot character of stratified societies. I would not encourage 
such claims, because I consider it a more productive aim not to move the center but 
to abolish it. Still, in Western thought the image of Egypt might, on the model of late 
twentieth-century reception of the Bakhtin circle, constitute the supreme instance of 
the public square (Hirschkop 1999: 249-271). I interpret that square as a space where 
everyone has and expresses what they think is their own opinion, without any one of 
them imposing their particular hierarchy of value on the rest, and each in awareness 
of the other perspectives. Egypt is both cosmopolitan, with its own continuing Mus- 
lim, Christian and Jewish histories, and, in contemporary Western debate, contested 
territory between Eurocentric, Afrocentric and nationalist representations of the past 
and present (Meskell 1998; Scham 2003). In other words, Egypt operates in the con- 
temporary imagination as a hotly active forum of competing stances, its conceptual 
boundaries even more tightly drawn than the stark line between Nile Valley and Sahara 
desert. Together, then, the full series of competing claimants can join at the Nile, just 
as Pushkin opens the Copper Horseman with Peter the Great looking over the Neva 
and beyond, declaiming “3ecb 3amupyemM Ha IIpoctope...”, ‘here let us fasten on 
space..’; and, as the course of the poem implies, on the expanse of time. 

Egypt has a written history extending back five thousand years, a century short of 
the longest history of writing, that of Iraq. This history invites into the square clas- 
sicist, Egyptologist, prehistorian and medievalist, alongside the ‘popular cultural’ 
imagination. Such a vast, popular and therefore stridently politicized chronotope ought 
to offer excellent potential for probing the political dimension in translation — from 
Egypt in itself first, and then, secondarily, in its often violent encounter with another 
long duration, that of the ancient, medieval and modern Europes. 

Political selections and agendas may reveal themselves in the overlap between two 
objects of study: (1) absences of translation, taking the empty set to be as powerfully 
definitional as the category of ‘mistake’, and (2) institutionalization, as one thematic 
plane of human history. 

The library presents verbalizing communication in its most institutionalized 
form. Although there are six issues cited at the end of my abstract, all arise from the 
single practical question, that of library scope: what was in the libraries of Egypt as 
a nation, as the first nation-state, down the fifty centuries, the dozen long periods of 
this history, and especially in the three longer epochs defined by the equunrii «351k, 
hegemonic language (Hirschkop 1999: 254-58), of the day — first Egyptian, then 
Greek, finally Arabic? The dates of these three successive long durations may be 
rounded off as follows: 
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language of government date 

Egyptian 3000 — 332 BCE 
Greek 332 BCE — 642 CE 
Arabic 642 CE — present 


Two observations may be made on such a chronological summary: 


(1) it is simplified for the purpose of identifying dominance, so it elides 
the trilingualism of Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine and Early Islamic 
Egypt, and it risks reinforcing generalized, but generally literally 
read, caesuras in historiography; and 

(2) it places Greek, and so that set of presumed norms in genres evoked 
yesterday, in a sequence of variables — you need neither start with 
Plato and Aristotle, nor continue with them, but instead you can 
choose a place or no place for them: we can go excavating alterna- 
tive histories for displacing evil powers. 


Typologies of chronotopes 


The combined archaeology and history of part-literate societies is conditioned by 
the chronically imperfect preservation of its source material. Partial preservation 
foregrounds not only the fragment, but also its materiality, producing a different 
disciplinary habitus, one without which, arguably, the combination of archaeology 
and history is not useful. This part-historical part-archaeological mode of enquiry 
involves above all a specific sense of time, and the relation of the enquirer to time. 
This produces a different hierarchy of objects of study, imposed by their condition, 
typically more than less fragmentary, by comparison with the subject-matter domi- 
nant in other disciplines. By way of example, my landscape for translating a literary 
narrative from 1800 BCE bears the double imprint of the fragmentary condition of 
the work and the place of that fragmentary work in a fragmented and glaringly in- 
complete corpus. In addition, on a plainly quantitative level, the blocks of time in this 
historical-archaeological study tend to be forced to be different in size from those in 
geology and prehistory on the one hand, and more recent history and sociology on 
the other. Hopefully no-one would claim that histories of better documented places 
and times do not also enjoy the option of studying ‘long duration’. However, the 
historical-archaeological material brings, not the option, but the necessity of studying 
the fragment and its inscription in longer durations. The necessity fosters a certain 
regular difference in consciousness, in academic practice (the Bourdieu ‘habitus’, if 
that term is not mainly a cloak to protect those shy of overtly Marxist terminology). 
If an historical-archaeological mode has a distinctive contribution to offer, I see it in 
the regularity of this type of place-time block. 
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In the first of the three blocks, the ‘Egyptian language period’, major develop- 
ments in the spoken language led, with some time-lag, to new versions in the written 
language, and, though only rarely in the surviving written sources, to translation of 
earlier writings into a later language phase. Such updatings include translations of 
Old Egyptian religious rituals into Middle Egyptian, when Middle Egyptian became 
considered appropriate for most of the more formal and sacred content. These rituals 
survive over two thousand years, with the script, because they are still used: active life, 
not archiving, here determines survival (Assmann 1990). Outside the religious domain, 
there are ‘translations’ of Middle Egyptian literature into Late Egyptian: sometimes 
the Late Egyptian is written alongside the Middle Egyptian phrase by phrase (Quack 
1999). These might only be translatable adequately as Old and modern English, or 
Latin and Italian, or classical and colloquial Arabic, written side by side. Evidently, 
the accumulation of blocks of differently patterned time into strata had its effect on 
ancient Egyptian self-consciousness. 


Foreignness and newness 


The most extended comment from ancient Egypt on the question of the new in liter- 
ary writing occurs in a series of excerpts from a Teaching attributed to a man named 
Khakheperraseneb Ankhu: 


If only I had unknown phrases 

Sayings that are strange 

New and untested words 

free of repetition: 

not sayings handed down, 

spoken by predecessors. 

I wring out my body of what it holds, 

in releasing all my words. 

yet what has been said is repetition 

if what was said is said. 

The words of predecessors are nothing to boast of, 
they are recognized by those who come after. 


Writing materializes a verbalizing communication, and thereby promotes reflexive 
expressions of old and new as a pair of opposites. Past speech made visible has also 
been revealed in a sense as foreign. On the other hand, the regular saying of the past 
in the present may be considered passed, in the negative sense of ‘stale’; the present, 
then, needs an other, to avoid being relegated to repetition, as Khakheperraseneb 
Ankhu laments here (Assmann 1996). 

Foreign sounds and words would have offered another other point of contact with 
other languages. Two periods in ancient Egyptian history are marked by the adoption 
of large numbers of loanwords, the first involving loans from Semitic languages 3500 
years ago, and the second involving loans from Greek 1500 years ago. These have an 
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effect on and within the Egyptian language. The juxtaposition of that language with 
other languages, in libraries and in life, is harder to trace in the surviving records. 


The setting for survival 


Translation or transfer marks the start of these five millennia of written history: the 
idea of writing first appears in Iraq during the late fourth millennium BCE, and then 
arrives in Egypt by unknown channels, along with two or three specific architectural 
and artistic motifs, also imported somehow, from the same part of Asia (Matthews and 
Roemer 2003: 5-7). Only the idea is brought across: neither the language nor even the 
script of ancient Iraq appeared in the first Egyptian writing around 3200 BCE. 

Choice and precise form of script is a critical variable in these histories of com- 
munication. The foreignizing potential of the visual form of language should be kept 
in view, as its impact does not depend on the verbalizing content. Western Europeans 
reacted in the Cold War, and continue to react, rather differently to Slavonic languages 
written in a Latin-based alphabet, such as Croat, Estonian or Polish, compared with 
those in Cyrillic scripts, such as Serbian or Russian. Within England there are po- 
litical sensitivities surrounding visibility and access to foreign language content in 
public libraries. Such public debate reflects the political dimension of scripts, when 
they install a visible, foreign presence within the daily experience of individuals. In 
Ireland, the main population — and power-base of the state — is located in what was for 
centuries the Anglophone Pale. Since independence, the state has deployed a strategy 
remarkably effective for undermining Irish language use, whether intentionally or 
not, and despite the bureaucratic measures to the contrary: public writing, such as 
road-signs, includes Irish, but in a form recognizable to most modern users as italics. 
Although there are sound historical reasons for this, the practical result is a mark- 
edly less legible type for Irish than the regular type used for the English. Italicization 
reinforces, or is, marginalization. Although this is scarcely the primary cause for the 
decline in rural usage of the Irish language, it would be useful to investigate from 
such well-documented contexts the impact of script form on thought — perhaps this 
has already been done. 

At the start of its local history in Egypt, writing belongs within the royal court, 
in an internal structuring of society for which we might find more parallels in impe- 
rial China or Japan than in the European experience of ‘dynasties’ (Berlev 1981; 
Reeves 2001). The ‘priests’ and ‘scribes’ in the Western imaging of Egypt are phony 
distortions of rather technical and mathematical roles — with such choices of words 
the conventional translations have been crucial for constructing a malleable other 
for us. In the ancient Egyptian model, kingship is fused with religion. To that almost 
universal human question ‘What should I do to obtain eternal life?’, ancient Egyptian 
kingship delivered a material answer: the horizon of eternity could itself be modelled, 
by combining a specific set of proportions in formal art with a codified aesthetic ver- 
balization, the hieroglyphic script (Fischer 1986). Handwriting and informal artistic 
expression evolved autonomously, delivering less eternal cursive forms for daily 
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life, the horizon of mortality, though neither ever became entirely independent of the 
double expressive mode of art + script. The Bronze Age in Egypt (3000-1000 BCE) 
presents the following characteristically fourfold fusion: 


kingship + religion + art + script 


Within this tight composite framework, the script and its language acquire espe- 
cially strong hegemonic powers. The structure and associated powers survive into the 
Iron Age, a new world of multilingual and multiethnic Near Eastern empires lasting 
throughout the first millenntum BCE; for a total of three thousand years the hiero- 
glyphic script is used to write the Egyptian language in and for the world of Egyptian 
kingship. The subjects of the king also write, generally without any reference to the 
reigning king; yet writing itself, especially the hieroglyphic script, anchor of the vari- 
ous more cursive scripts for handwriting, remains within the frame, on the terms set 
by divine kingship. As often, writing illuminates dazzlingly one narrow strip of life, 
blinding the reader to the oral and non-verbal communications that tend to dominate 
human interaction in daily life. There may have been many languages in Egypt 3000 
BCE, but we do not even have access to regional dialects of the one written language, 
Egyptian, until Pharaonic kingship has disappeared, in the Roman Period. The last 
phase of the language is Coptic, written in Greek letters mainly within the context 
of Christianity (and what a retrogressive step the alphabet is for communicating the 
Egyptian language — it feels a hundred times easier to learn the Egyptian language 
written in hieroglyphs than it is to learn this later form of the same language written 
in Greek letters). In this new social and political world, the heteroglossia patterning 
the hegemonic language and previously hidden by its monolithic script, becomes vis- 
ible in the differences at local level, of written dialects (Bosson and Aufrére 1999). 
The loss of hegemonic status liberates the language from within, but does nothing 
for its survival: today Egyptians speak Arabic, and Coptic is restricted to liturgy in 
the church. 

Other languages generally gain no access of their own to writing within Egypt: 
nomads of the western desert (Libyans), farmers of Nubia to the south, nomads of 
the southeastern deserts, and immigrants from farther south and farther east, all are 
assumed to have spoken their own languages, but they are submerged into the mono- 
lingual record of the hieroglyphic script. In general, the host of different language 
surfaces only in the Egyptian recording of occasional names of things, places, persons. 
In one revealing instance, the Berber-related names of hunting-dogs are inscribed, 
along with their Egyptian translations, beside the depictions of the animals themselves, 
on a tomb-chapel stela of a king at Luxor, dated around 2100 BCE. This inscription 
was considered remarkable enough for one ancient reader to copy the Egyptian and 
Berber names on a manuscript dated around 1100 BCE; miraculously, both stone 
and papyrus versions have survived, albeit incomplete (See MGller (1935: 16-17) for 
facing handcopies of the stone monument and the manuscript). 
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The scope of writing and the contents of libraries 


The ancient Egyptian horizon of eternity survives far better than that of mortal life, 
precisely as it was intended to: as a result, the Western image of ancient Egypt is 
derived from the religious monuments of stone and gold with their hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. We are much less well informed about the full scope of writing at any 
period, because the material of daily life was papyrus paper, and because most people 
lived in towns next to the river Nile, and therefore little of their paper and none of the 
great libraries survive. Central city areas in Lower Egypt remain largely unknown, 
either destroyed or unexplored, and these include the royal religious complexes at 
Heliopolis and Memphis, places that formed the élite kernel of ancient Egypt for much 
of its history. Such lack constitutes a black hole at the heart of our knowledge of the 
civilization. Even though neither the palace libraries nor their catalogues survive, the 
multilingual life of Egypt may be glimpsed in those sporadic instances where foreign- 
language speakers are recognized, and still more rarely, where foreign languages are 
written down, as in the examples below. 


1, Interpreters 


Interpreters are the necessary corollary to multilingualism, but they tend to fall outside 
the social class of political and academic élites, and so rarely receive permission to 
enter the world of learning and writing. Herodotus records how he used descend- 
ants of Greek mercenaries to interpret Egypt for him (Book I, 154). Interpreters for 
travellers in early modern tourism also worked outside the halls of learning, and the 
same colonially punitive position is often still reserved today for the tour guide, even 
though she or he may be better informed than the Western expert in a tourist group 
(El Daly 2003). From about 2400 to 1800 BCE the Egyptian administration appointed 
overseers of people called, in Egyptian, aaw — the word comes from a root perhaps 
meaning ‘to make noise’, from which the Egyptian word for ‘donkey’ is also derived 
(Bell 1976). It provides, then, an equivalent to the Greek BapBapot: ‘speakers of 
a foreign language’, ‘babblers’, Hemupi, only in general terms, not in associations. 
I have not found a single Egyptian verb meaning ‘to translate (from a foreign lan- 
guage)’. The lexeme used in the translations from one phase of the Egyptian language 
to another is the Egyptian word weha ‘, meaning “to fathom” (from a group of words 
around the root meaning “to catch fish/birds’’), but this may be a reference to fath- 
oming then already ancient content, rather than to the problems of translation from 
one language to another. The foreign-speakers called aaw might be Egyptians able to 
speak a foreign language, or foreigners in Egyptian service on military or economic 
expeditions abroad. This tacit admission of linguistic plurality is contained within 
the confines of administrative hierarchies. The identity and number of the foreign 
languages themselves are not even mentioned. 


2. Hymn to the sun-god: reign of Akhenaten (about 1351-1334 BCE) 


For little more than a decade, Egypt was centered on the site of Amarna in Middle 
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Egypt, where a new Residence city was founded by king Akhenaten (who reigned 
about 1351-1334 BCE). Until its destruction by vandals at the turn of the nineteenth 
to twentieth centuries, thirteen lines of hieroglyphic inscription on the west wall of 
the rock-cut tomb-chapel of the leading courtier Ay contained the fullest version of 
an exceptional hymn to the Sun-god (Davies 1908: pl. 27; accessible translation in 
Lichtheim 1976: 96-100). In this hymn, fortunately copied by various Egyptologists 
before its destruction, an appreciation of foreign languages is voiced without the 
value judgements of a hierarchy of human societies or languages — each exist side 
by side: 


You set every man in his place, 

you make what they need, 

so that everyone has his food, 

his lifespan counted. 

Tongues are separated in speech, and forms too — 
Their skins are made different, 

for you make foreign lands different. 


There is a visual corollary to this in the following century in a depiction of four 
peoples, one for each of the four cardinal points, differentiated by skin colour and 
clothing (the tomb of king Sety I, on the left wall of Hall E, sadly now much dam- 
aged by exposure to touch and by art-thieves, see Hornung 1991: 62). This is a 
highly atypical moment in the ancient history of Egypt; under Akhenaten there was 
a revolution in both religion and its expression in formal art, reversed more or less 
as soon as the king was dead. In slightly broader chronological context, the century 
of Akhenaten was also an intensely internationalized ‘moment’, with archaeological 
and written evidence of more trade and diplomacy around the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The egalitarian, as opposed to ethnocentric, tenor of this passage in the hymn to the 
Sun-god from his reign might be explained, in part, as a reflection of that economic 
and cultural-historical setting. Hymns to the sun-god survive from earlier and later 
reigns, allowing the comparison to be drawn on even ground; within their genre, there 
is no close parallel for the focus on equality of races and language groups. 


3. Cuneiform tablets from Amarna: reign of Akhenaten (ca. 1351-1334 BCE) 


From the same place and time, from the site of Amarna in Middle Egypt, 382 clay 
tablets survive, inscribed in the cuneiform script of ancient Iraq, mostly in Akkadian 
language, with only four in other languages (EA 15 in Assyrian; EA 24 in Hurrian, 
EA 31 and 32 in Hittite). Of the extant sum, 350 are letters from international palace 
correspondence, and the remaining thirty-two are miscellaneous myths and epics, syl- 
labaries, and lexical texts (Moran 1992). A minority of the letters came from powers 
that dealt with Egypt on a basis of equality: 


e —_ Babylonia (EA 1-14) 
e —_ Assyria (15-16) 
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Mittani (EA 17, 19-30) 
Arzawa (EA 31-32) 
Alashia (33-40) 

Hatti (EA 41-44) 


The other letters are from vassals in Syria-Palestine. However, the less numerous 
literary and didactic tablets constitute, in a sense, the most startling discovery, for they 
demonstrate foreign language learning in the political heart of Egypt 1350 BCE. 

Here, then, the Egyptian library embraces the foreign language, we might think, 
but in fact the archaeological record provides a twist to the tale, with implications for 
our understanding of language in the library in other times and other lands, since the 
archaeology of Amarna reveals that the institutional home for these foreign scripts 
was not the library, but the commodities store. Amarna is the best preserved Residence 
city, and the city-plan is the only place in Egypt where we can identify institutions on 
the ground by name, prior to medieval Cairo: even Alexandria remains largely buried 
under the modern city or submerged at its Mediterranean shore. At Amarna in 1892 
Flinders Petrie located the source for the cuneiform tablets as a block in the central 
city. In interwar excavations the finds, and particularly bricks stamped in hieroglyphs, 
enabled the modern city-planners to name the blocks (Pendlebury 1951: pl. 19 plan, 
pl. 73 no.6 seal-impressions). The source for the cuneiform tablets was the Store of 
Documents of Pharaoh: the word for ‘store’ is an Egyptian word for ‘place’, but it was 
used in the technical vocabulary of administration for places of commodity storage 
—in the Middle Kingdom for a variety of supplies, in the New Kingdom attested for 
wine (Berlev 1978; Eichler 2000: 360-61). 

The Amarna Store of Documents of Pharaoh lies beside a much larger block, 
identified by stamped bricks as the House of Life. From all the scattered references 
to the House of Life (Gardiner 1938), it seems to have been a place where religious 
compositions were copied and generated. For religious compositions, activity that we 
might call editorial and philological is attested centuries earlier than the foundation 
of Alexandria; the gloss even becomes the primary motif in one exceptional instance 
from the twentieth century BCE, a composition labelled in Egyptology as ‘Coffin Text 
335’ (with a later form, known in Egyptology as ‘Book of the Dead Chapter 17’, see 
Allen (1974: 26-32, 227)). As home of philon logon, men adept in (special) words, the 
House of Life seems to be not just the ancestor but the direct model for the Mouseion, 
and would be a natural location for an institution not named at Amarna, the House of 
Books — the library. In sum, the archaeology of Amarna reveals the three institutions 
relevant to writing at the kernel of ancient Egyptian civilization: 


per ‘ankh House of Life 
per medjat House of Books 
set shat Store of Documents 


Foreign languages are present at Amarna, then, but stored in the third, rather than 
the first or second of these, so at a lower level in terms of status. In the absence of the 
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papyri, the Egyptian books, at Amarna, we cannot be sure that those did not include 
foreign languages. Nonetheless, within the horizon of the surviving record, it is re- 
vealing to find the foreign script and its foreign material, clay, stored expressly at the 
level of commodities — implicitly in a documentary rather than a non-documentary 
category of written content. If the literary and documentary cuneiform tablets were 
stored in the same building, this might be a marker of exclusion prefiguring a mono- 
lingual library in Greek Alexandria. 


4. Incantations in foreign languages: West Semitic and ‘the language of Keftiu’ 
(1350 BCE) 


Ancient Egyptian incantations for good health sometimes refer to foreign language- 
speakers either as ideal healers or as particularly dangerous enemies. On one papyrus 
of about 1350 BCE (British Museum ESA 10059), a series of Egyptian incantations 
on a papyrus is interrupted by a group of seven in foreign languages: these are ren- 
dered in Egyptian script, but not translated, and their interpretation remains a matter 
of debate. The healer was meant to pronounce the words, whether or not he knew 
the language. The most recent editor of the manuscript, Christian Leitz, identified 
all seven as formulae to be recited against skin complaints (Leitz 1999, 61-63). The 
papyrus is damaged at several points, and the language of six is either not identified 
or incomplete (VI, 6: em djed en khasty [...] “in speech of the foreigner [...]”), but 
they seem to be in a north-west Semitic dialect (discussed by Steiner 1992), in one 
case juxtaposed with a phrase in Egyptian. 

The most tantalising is the seventh, said to be “in the speech of Keftiu”, a land 
usually identified by Egyptologists as Crete, though it is not known at the date of this 
papyrus whether this refers to the language of the Minoan inhabitants of Crete or that of 
their later Mycenaean rulers: Papyrus British Museum ESA 10059, Incantation 20 


Conjuration of the Asiatic disease in the speech of Crete 

sntkppwyiymntrkr 

This incantation is to be spoken over fermented broth (?) with hot liquid, 
applied 


Whatever the language family to which the combination sntkppwyiymnirkr be- 
longs, they have not been identified from among the Semitic languages. Therefore 
the manuscript presents a working world with at least three languages: Egyptian, 
north-west Semitic, and the enigmatic speech of Keftiu. Like the near contemporary 
Amarna letters, this takes us as close as we may ever manage, in the written record, 
to the cultural and linguistic pluralism of the ancient Egyptian city and palace so- 
ciety. It places the foreign language within the ancient Egyptian book, and through 
this within the ancient Egyptian library, though still within the frame of the Egyptian 
language and its script. 


5. The peace treaty between the Hittite Empire and Egypt (1285 BCE) 


In year 21 of Ramesses II, about 1258 BCE, a treaty was drawn up to end hostilities 
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between Egypt and the Hittite Empire to its north, ruled then by Hattusilis IM (Kuhrt 
1995: 263). This is the only international treaty surviving from ancient Egypt, and 
the earliest known from versions on both sides: a religious or ideological version 
was inscribed in the Egyptian language and hieroglyphic script at temples in Egypt, 
and a more documentary copy was found at the Hittite capital Boghazk6y, written, 
not in Hittite, but in the Akkadian language and script of ancient Iraq. The detailed 
contents include references to earlier bilateral agreements between the two empires, a 
reminder of how much has not survived from the multilingual realities of encounters 
between peoples. 


Literary intertext 


In addition to the foreign language speakers and foreign language writings in the 
Egyptian written record, there are hints of cultural transfer that may indicate a more 
substantial virtual library in the Eastern Mediterranean oikumene of the Bronze Age. 
A very fragmentary Egyptian papyrus of about 1300 BCE preserves a narrative in- 
volving the god of disorder Seth, the Asiatic goddess Astarte and the personification 
of the Sea. A Ugaritic myth of the contest between Baal and the Sea (Stadelmann 
1975) seems close enough to suggest literary connections between the city of Ugarit 
in Syria, or that coastal region, and the Ramesside royal city of Per-Ramses, near the 
Asiatic border of the Nile Delta. 

The great hymn to the sun-god from Amarna has often been compared with Psalm 
104 (Assmann 1995: 85 with n.146 references). There are also much discussed Bibli- 
cal parallels for passages in Egyptian literary compositions, with a focus on two other 
Books of the Old Testament: Ramesside Theban love songs and the Song of Songs; 
the Teaching of Amenemipet and the Biblical Book of Proverbs. The extensive bibli- 
ography in Biblical studies on this subject should not obscure our ignorance of almost 
every detail of the comparative literary map across North Africa, the Near East and 
the Eastern Mediterranean in the period from New Kingdom to Late Period, or, in the 
history of the Bible Lands, from Solomon to the Exile in Babylon (for the comparison 
with the Song of Songs, see Fox (1985); for Proverbs, see Grumach (1972, citations 
from p.198)). The lack of writing, or of written sources, outside the Bible and a handful 
of the literate civilizations deprives us of the full setting. We can compare the Bible 
with what survives of the literatures of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, but it is dangerous 
to assert kinship between them when we have no evidence for the poetry of Cyprus 
or Crete, for example, or the songs of Libya or Nubia, or the proverbs in the different 
regions of the Arabian peninsula. A generalized shared culture or just coincidence, 
rather than direct borrowing from one literature into another, may underlie even appar- 
ently specific details such as the number of chapters in the ‘Teaching of Amenemipet’ 
that is ‘cited’ in the Biblical Book of Proverbs. The international literary intertext of 
antiquity appears elusive at this stage of research, and is perhaps bound to remain so, 
given the limited number and geographical range of available sources. 


Material cultural translations 


The literary intertext hovers on the brink of invisibility, so broken is the written 
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record in both northern Africa and western Asia in the early first millenntum BCE. In 
precisely such cases, the archaeological artefactual evidence for contacts may prove 
most productive. The Eastern Mediterranean oikumene of the Late Bronze Age fol- 
lows gradually increasing trade in the Middle Bronze Age, and develops into a world 
of successive supraregional empires of the early Iron Age (Liverani 2001). Material 
imports and the well-attested spread of motifs within these worlds may seem at once 
too vague and too materially fixed to shed much light on multilinguistic ability, the 
prerequisite for linguistic translation. However, the specific social and temporal 
contexts of material imports and motif transfers could be harnessed as corroboratory 
evidence for multilingualism, providing the few fragments with a material cultural 
setting. Othmar Keel and fellow researchers at Fribourg have probed the world of 
iconography in small-scale carving, specifically for connections between the land of 
the Bible and its neighbours in the second and first millennia BCE (Keel and Schroer 
1985-1994). The first known alphabetic scripts emerged against the background of 
the earliest of these connections, a history from which the first phase (perhaps around 
1800 BCE) is almost entirely missing. Among the evidence I would single out three 
possible early alphabetic inscriptions, consisting of sequences of linear signs not 
found in Egyptian script: 


1. aprecisely carved domed amulet of Egyptian style, the fine produc- 
tion indicating a relatively high status object (Petrie Museum UC 
51354, from Rifeh, in Middle Egypt: Petrie 1907: pl.23, no.1); 

2. aroughly incised limestone seal-amulet, the quality of cutting in- 
dicating a slightly less elevated wealthy context (Petrie Museum 
UC 36486, from the late Middle Bronze Age town site at Lahun, 
apparently a surface find: Petrie and Brunton 1924: 8, pl.13 no.18- 
19): note, however, that the date of this seal-amulet is uncertain, on 
account of its rough cutting — the iconography and style may point 
more to the first millennium BCE; 

3. aroughly incised wood heddlejack, the prop for horizontal looms 
(Petrie 1890: 44, pl.27 no.85; the object is now preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum). The inscription was read as a Semitic personal name, 
with a date in the period after 1500 BCE (Dijkstra 1990). However, 
I know of no parallel for the object type later than 1700 BCE, and 
this particular item comes from the town at Lahun, that flourished 
around 1850-1750 BCE. Therefore, this humbler object with linear 
inscription belongs not only in a world of weaving, of craft, but also 
at the very beginnings of the alphabet. 


Here the object becomes subversion — rather against modern expectations, given 
the role of the object and the museum in the history of positivism in Europe. Object 
discard is the usual modern answer to that problematic and probably still active role, 
but deaccessioning and restitution may also serve primarily a politically conservative 
agenda; now that the class who collected objects can travel to lands of origin, perhaps 
they prefer not to pay for their upkeep, and, powerfully, restitution is a less painful 
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sop to anti-colonialist sentiment than fair trade or debt cancellations. I hope instead 
that we can rediscover the metaphysical dimension of the museum object and use it 
to activate the option of a dictatorship of the dispossessed over us, their disposses- 
sors (Scham 2003). 

In precisely the period around 1800 BCE, numerous hieroglyphic inscriptions 
and cursive manuscripts, many of the latter from Lahun, record a sizeable presence 
of people designated by the Egyptian word aam, ‘Asiatic’, often with Semitic names 
(Berlev 1972: 74-95). The social and linguistic mix of this town explodes the neat 
monolithic views in our histories and geographies, where each political unit is divided 
by fixed lines conjured as much by our cartographers as by our politicians. Social 
class emerges here as the significant boundary in this history of translation. Lahun was 
home to an Asiatic weaver, willing or unwilling, man or, more likely at that time and 
place, woman, who may have lived translation as much as the polyglot city worker 
in our times, as far removed as that worker is from us (us as learners, teachers and 
researchers in academe) and from the ancient librarians and philologists whom we 
tend to seek as our ancestors. We impose supremacy of word over all living — though 
the word itself lives only in gesture and movement and thought and the sociality of 
group and individual lives. We feel most familiar with the written word against the 
spoken word. The archaeological bias in favour of material culture may be useful in 
contesting this supremacy of word, to reassert that the beginning was not the word 
but the communicator. 


Conclusions 


A thousand years before the foundation of the Alexandria Mouseion and its library, 
the palace of Pharaoh at Amarna was equipped with its per ‘ankh: ‘House of Life’, 
probably complete with per medjat: ‘House of Books’. Already here a selection may 
be at work, distinguishing some writings as more exalted, against others less exalted 
and to be stored in the set shat: ‘storeroom of documents’. If it seems possible that 
the literary cuneiform tablets went into the document store, that language choice 
should encourage us to reconsider what we know, and do not know, concerning more 
famous language choices. The ‘Letter of Aristeas’ might be cited as evidence for a 
multicultural and multilingual library, because it records a commission to produce a 
Greek translation of Hebrew Scripture; however, it does not include information on 
the place where the Hebrew manuscripts were to be stored once the Greek translation 
was complete and safely on the shelves of the Mouseion library. Secondary storage 
and supply is one of the language choices available to the library and the institution 
of which it forms a part. Before claiming encyclopaedic scope, it is worth revisiting 
the known limitations of better documented institutions of knowledge, and starting 
our research again from those known limits. 

What of library life after Ptolemaic Alexandria? The later history of the Alexan- 
dria Mouseion and its library remains unclear. Under Roman and Byzantine rule the 
Alexandria libraries multiplied and apparently evaporated. It is not clear what library 
would have been functioning, and what part it would have been playing in the literary 
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and scholarly life of the city, even in the reign of Justinian (527-565 CE), let alone at 
the time of the Arab conquest of Byzantine Egypt (639-642 CE). Subsequently Al- 
exandria ceded its position as first city within Egypt to new foundations, first Fustat, 
later Cairo, both ranking among the great metropolis of the Islamic world. Eventually, 
independent rulers of Egypt emulated the Bayt al-Hikma, the extraordinary institution 
of learning at Abbasid Baghdad: in CE 1004/ AH 395, al-Hakim created another of 
the remarkable institutes of medieval times — Dar al-‘ilm: the House of Knowledge 
(Walker 1997: 189-93). In contrast to the reception of the Greek language library 
at the Alexandria Mouseion, Western historians tend to voice mistrust at the high 
numbers of volumes recorded for the Islamic Period libraries (as noted by Bloom 
2001: 116). The numbers may reflect in part the multiple volumes needed for luxury 
editions, sometimes forty volumina (‘rolls’) for a single Holy Quran. In addition, 
the principle of intensive reading (Chartier 2002: 128-29) against extensive reading 
would have encouraged the accumulation of hundreds or even thousands of the most 
heavily used works. Intensive reading in itself does not separate a ‘secular’ Greek 
readership and its libraries from faith-related Christian and Muslim successors; the 
need to distinguish between ‘number of books’ and number of compositions applies 
as readily to the Greek world of Homer as to the Islamic world of Holy Quran and 
Hadith. The different reception of two library worlds, Greek and Arabic, deserves as 
careful future investigation as the two worlds themselves do in themselves. 

New archaeologies-histories of ‘knowledge institutions’, not restricted to and not 
privileging, but certainly including, the Greek, open up a collaborative research field 
for testing the hegemony of language. Back to my initial question: did the libraries of 
Egypt ever stock foreign languages? We operate in the context of consumer capital- 
ism, and in the West we have to concede, I think, that we live not in postcolonialism 
but colonialism — full-blown, life-destroying, deepening, worsening economic 
colonialism: the ‘post’ risks being a deliberately self-comforting assertion that the 
worst is behind us. A sentimental guilt is also just a self-serving emotion, in effect a 
smokescreen for inaction, while we consume the globe. I would urge that we do not 
underestimate the hegemonic, politically conservative power of the monolithic writ- 
ten language. Despite the incorporation of foreign languages in Egyptian language 
books, I would be surprised to find a book entirely in a foreign language inside any 
of these libraries, from ancient to medieval, except, as at Amarna, in the ancillary 
“stores of documents’. The essentially political monolingual hegemony expresses 
itself in architecture and in a hierarchy of proper places for languages and their speak- 
ers. However, I am covering only the ancient period in my research. The need for 
collaborative research fora is acute, and the effect of diachronic joint research may 
be a path towards liberation — perhaps liberation from positivism, to take up Maria 
Tymoczko’s argument (in these volumes). In the course of the study of hegemony, 
translation in the library may carry us into a new public square. In an ideal world that 
might be the Bibliotheca Alexandrina — or it might always have been there in the less 
globally renowned National Library in Cairo. 

Or we might weave it out of the web. The contextualizing website for the Petrie 
Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, “Digital Egypt for Universities’, provides transla- 
tions for a range of ancient Egyptian and, to a lesser extent, Greek, Coptic and Arabic 
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writings, ranging from economic documents and letters to literary compositions. For 
several shorter examples and excerpts there are audio clips, giving the sound of reading 
in the original language and/or in translation, with an experiment in differentiation of 
voice by age, nationality and sex. In addition to these localised experimental readings, 
there is a broad project to translate the entire website into Arabic and Spanish for global 
reach, partly in response to requests during evaluation. Although only part of the three 
thousand pages could be translated by the end of the main project in July 2003, the 
process yields extensive experience in joint research and applied translation. 

There is also a radically dramatic translation option outside the walls of the library: 
performance, and, in particular, performance by the excluded. Although few ancient 
Egyptian literary compositions survive intact, several focus on strikingly contemporary 
issues of social justice. The emotion and experience in such works can scarcely be 
captured from within the core of Western literary élite. The words may find fulfilment 
only through the dispossessed, the humiliated and despised. Here, then, is a harsher 
translation option, to invite a Palestinian narrator, an Egyptian village dramatist, an 
Irish-speaking displaced traveller to perform their own translation of their cry from a 
book four thousand years old. It remains an entirely possible and unwelcome outcome 
that such a translation would still serve unwillingly a colonial agenda of appropria- 
tion — of both the original content and the contemporary disadvantaged community. 
The original literary compositions were probably produced in the palace for palace 
consumption, and so belong to an élite, but they could contain a subversive potential. 
Perhaps the early Tolstoy, ultimately so successful in undermining autocracy indi- 
rectly in his writing, can be followed here, rather than the Tolstoy of middle-years 
crisis, condemning his literary triumphs as a luxury serving only the leisured hours 
of leisured classes. 

There is a final, internal aesthetic twist to these navel-gazings: translation is an 
enjoyable occupation. For this reason too, to avoid mere self-indulgence, we need 
the warning from that later, sterner Tolstoy; the underlying geopolitical forces may 
propel us to translate the dispossessed for their dispossessors, or to create the space 
for the negative unintended consequences that made Tolstoy despair. This ‘what to do’ 
returns us to the broadest political and unsentimental ‘why?’ As in Ottoman Turkey, 
non-translation remains an option, but what are the likely consequences of that? We 
can translate or not, and we cannot avoid the possibility that the effects may be self- 
comforting rather than challenging and transformative. Nor, though, can we cancel 
the existence of a vast public space, the expanse of many voices and many languages. 
In that open air we have to find ways of doing both. 
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Invisible Translation 
Reading Chinese Texts in Ancient Japan 
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Abstract: The ancient Japanese did not have their own script. Their in- 
tellectual development began when eleven volumes of Chinese writings 
were presented to the emperor's court around the end of the fourth century. 
Chinese classics continued to be the foundation of education in Japan until 
the mid-twentieth century. Japan has never shared a common language 
with China, yet reference to translation is rarely found in the intellectual 
history of Japan. This is due to a unique reading method that the Japanese 
developed. The method allows the Japanese to read the original Chinese 
text without knowing the Chinese language. Consequently, although a 
linguistic transfer occurs, no parallel text is produced. 

The essay explains why translation in Japan took this unusual form 
and direction. It does this by exploring the nature of the Chinese writing 
system and the historical context into which this new knowledge arrived. 
The essay also examines the reading method in an attempt to gain a better 
understanding of the diverse nature of translation as a tool of acquiring 
new knowledge. 


1. Introduction 


To say that ancient Japan, in the period from the fifth to the eighth century CE, owes 
its intellectual development entirely to the written works of Chinese scholars is prob- 
ably not an overstatement. Literally thousands of volumes were brought into Japan 
in the seventh century alone, and Chinese classics continued to be the foundation of 
education in Japan right up to the mid-twentieth century. Yet, despite the fact that 
Japan and China have never shared the same language, there is no explicit refer- 
ence to translation in the history of academic discourse in Japan until the eighteenth 
century. The reason for this is that the Japanese developed a unique practice known 
as kanbun-kundoku, Chinese texts read in Japanese (for a detailed discussion, see 
Wakabayashi (1999)). This practice has never been considered as translation by the 
Japanese, probably because it does not involve the production of a parallel text in 
the host language. A possible cause of how this unusual method came about was 
the combination of the nature of kanji,' the Chinese writing system, and the cultural 
environment into which the system arrived. 

The first part of this essay is concerned with the nature of kanji and its arrival in 
Japan, in order to find some explanation for why translation from Chinese in ancient 


'Tn this article, the word kanji means the Chinese writing system. Individual letters are referred to 
as ‘kanji characters’. 
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Japan took this direction at its beginning. This will be followed by an investigation 
into the early stage of kanbun-kundoku in its historical context. 


2. The arrival of kanji and its historical background 


The Japanese had no script of their own when kanji arrived from China in the late 
fourth or early fifth century CE. According to the official Chronicles of Japan,’ Wani, a 
scholar and probably of Chinese origin, arrived from the Korean kingdom of Paekche 
and presented to the court of Japan eleven volumes of Chinese writings, including 
the Analects and a book called Senji-mon (One Thousand Characters). This was not, 
however, the first time the Japanese encountered kanji. Archaeological evidence 
suggests that individual kanji characters were known to the Japanese from around 
the beginning of the first century. The evidence, such as various coins, mirrors and a 
golden seal with engraved kanji characters, also indicates that Japan had been actively 
engaged in diplomatic relationships with China and Korea. In fact, Japan already had 
a centralized court that was powerful enough to send forces to the Korean peninsular 
and to colonise a piece of land in the mid-fourth century. 

The significance of these historical circumstances to the subject of this article is that 
Japan was a haven for refugees from China and Korea whenever there was political 
upheaval in the Chinese Empire. Separated from the continent by the sea, Japan was 
not directly affected by the political power of China, yet culturally advanced enough 
to appreciate the knowledge and skills of the refugees, most of whom were educated 
officials or of a similar status. It was these refugees who played the major role in 
transferring kanji from Chinese into Japanese, which was to become the foundation 
of intellectual development in Japan. 


3. Kanji from the perspective of translation 


Discussing script in translation, Gordon Brotherston points out that the subject raises 
the question of “what may properly constitute writing” (1998: 211). Similarly, kanji in 
the context of translation raises a question about what may constitute reading, since 
a text written in kanji (in the Chinese language) can be ‘read’ by Japanese readers 
who have no knowledge of the Chinese language.’ If the definition of reading is to be 
reconsidered, it follows that the concept of translation will also need to be re-exam- 
ined. The situation of kanji in ancient Japan constitutes a phenomenon which more 
traditional views of translation cannot readily account for. 

At a first glance, the introduction of kanji to Japan may appear to be another 
example of a situation in which translation promoted writing in societies that had 
no script of their own (Delisle and Woodsworth 1995). This is true to a certain ex- 
tent only, since the Japanese did in fact invent their own script by simplifying kanji 


2 Nihon Shoki (The Chronicles of Japan). Completed in 720, this is one of the main sources for 
the study of ancient Japan, although the early entries are generally regarded as less factual. The 
Chronicles were an imperial project and included one of the emperor’s sons among its compilers. 
3 This does not apply to the Japanese in general. Readers need to be trained in the method of 
reading. 
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characters, although not until the eighth century, i.e. some three centuries after the 
official introduction of kanji.* This indicates that the effect of translation on the de- 
velopment of writing in ancient Japan was not as direct as the examples discussed in 
Delisle and Woodsworth’s Translators Through History (1995). Therefore, a differ- 
ent approach will be required to understand the relationship between translation and 
script in the case of translation from Chinese in ancient Japan. The nature of script 
had a significant role in shaping the translation practice. 


4. The nature of kanji 


Although pictorial in origin, kanji characters are not images but letters that, when 
placed in the correct order, represent a language. Shimonaka Kunihiko distinguished 
images from letters as follows: with images, it is the picture as a whole, or the scene, 
that conveys meaning; letters, in contrast, convey meaning through individual shapes 
in the picture which have become established as signs (1963: 5). In other words, with 
kanji, a group of characters does not produce more meaning than the sum of meanings 
of each character. Images, on the other hand, reinforce the message by their visual 
elements (Brotherston 1998: 212); they also induce “an alternative visual reading”, 
as in some cases of Egyptian hieroglyphs (Gardiner in Brotherston 1998: 212). This 
implies that, when studying kanji in the context of translation, the emphasis needs to 
be on linguistic aspects rather than on the visual effects of characters.° 

It is often assumed that the invention of script was born out of the need to transcribe 
the sound of spoken words, hence the description ‘phonetic’. If that is the case, it was 
inevitable that script would be seen as “reified and subservient” to speech (Mosteria 
in Brotherston 1998: 211). The origin of kanji differs considerably from that of pho- 
netic script. Kanji was, from its earliest form, a means with which to record events 
of importance, such as wars and rituals in the imperial court. In this respect, kanji 
share a common characteristic with Mayan hieroglyphs, which are also a record in 
their own right, that is to say, they are not transcription. What distinguishes kanji from 
Mayan hieroglyphs and other similar forms of script is that hieroglyphs are images 
that were used by speakers of more than one language and “tied phonetically to none” 
(Brotherston 1998: 214), whereas what was written in kanji constituted sentences in 
Chinese that could be read only by Chinese language speakers and for which only 
one reading was intended. 

How is it, then, that a sentence written in a specific language is not the transcrip- 
tion of spoken words of that language?° Shimonaka speculates that, because of the 
physical difficulties in producing writing in kanji,’ the written form of the language 


4 Writing activities existed before this by adapting kanji characters to note down the Japanese 
language but, even with this interim system, most historians agree that it was not until the sev- 
enth century that the Japanese became sufficiently competent in writing to document their own 
thoughts. 

° Some Chinese classical verses employ a technique that involves the visual element of kanji 
characters but it is the shape of the characters and not the images they evoke that is used. 

° This is not to be confused with the ‘colloquial’ form of the language. 

7 Before the invention of paper, they were generally engraved on a hard surface, such as bone or 
tortoiseshell. 
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had to become a somewhat ‘condensed’ form of the spoken language. Consequently, 
although they are the same language, written Chinese was created as a form quite 
distinct from spoken Chinese (1963: 51). In addition, since record-keeping was associ- 
ated with the ruler, writing in ancient Chinese was perceived as being superior to the 
spoken language. This discrepancy between spoken and written language in Chinese 
has an important implication for the shaping of translation in ancient Japan. 

In her discussion on Roman theories of translation, Rita Copeland has argued that 
the traditional ‘word for word or sense for sense’ argument needs to be considered 
within the framework of rhetoric and grammar, and the relationship between these 
two disciplines, grammar being the technical study of the language and textual com- 
mentary, and rhetoric the study of how to produce persuasive arguments in public 
discourse (1991: 9). If this relationship is the foundation from which translation 
theories in the West have evolved, studying translation from Chinese in ancient Japan 
—and to a large extent thereafter — may need a radically different framework. 

Speech in Chinese tradition appears to have no significant status, whereas writ- 
ing, more precisely scripts themselves, enjoys absolute superiority, so much so that 
the tradition can be described as a “script culture” (Shimonaka 1963: 164). Such 
unequal status precludes speech, the domain of rhetoric, from becoming an opponent 
of writing as an embodiment of grammar. As for grammar, study of the technicality 
of the language appears to be profoundly different from that of the Western tradition. 
Referring to the difficulties in translating Chinese into a Western language, George 
Steiner remarks that 


Chinese is composed mainly of monosyllabic units [...] The grammar lacks 
clear tense distinction. [...] The relations between propositions are paratactic 
rather than syntactic and punctuation marks represent breathing pauses far 
more that they do logical or grammatical segmentations. (1975: 376) 


It is this monosyllabic and paratactic nature of the Chinese language that suited the 
ideogrammatic function of kanji, the principle of which is one character for one word 
(Shimonaka 1963:76). Structurally, Chinese is an isolating language that shows “no 
morphological change in the strict sense. [...] The form of verb remains unchanged 
under all circumstances” (Li and Cheng 1988: 8). This aspect of linguistic structure 
is reflected in the nature of kanji. Kanji characters are completely independent from 
each other and contain no grammatical elements, that is to say, no changes appear in 
the formation of any character in any grammatical combination. Furthermore, as if 
to emphasize its superiority over vocal aspects of the language, the components of 
a character can be analyzed logically but its sound cannot. For example, a character 
meaning ‘ceremony’ or ‘ritual’ is composed of three parts representing ‘meat’, ‘hand’ 
and ‘to offer’, but its sound ‘tsjai’ (in old Chinese) cannot be separated into meaningful 
parts (Shimonaka 1963: 75-77). With such dependence on the ideogrammatic function 
of kanji, the technical study of language in Chinese is concerned almost exclusively 
with the study of individual kanji characters. This may suggest that, in translation 
from Chinese at least, word (or form) and sense (or meaning) are not opposing ele- 
ments but are integrally linked. 
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5. Ancient Japan as a target culture 


One of the unusual features of ancient Japan is that, as a culture, it had yet to develop 
its own writing system, but was intellectually advanced enough to accommodate such 
a highly complex philosophy as that of Confucius. In many cases in history, when 
new knowledge entered a culture that had no writing system, a script was invented 
in order to transcribe the new knowledge in the target language (see Delisle and 
Woodsworth (1995) for a range of examples). Two possible reasons can be advanced 
as to why the same did not happen in Japan: firstly, the ideogrammatic nature of kanji 
and, secondly, the absence of an audience for translation. The two reasons may be 
closely connected. 

Although the Japanese did not have a script of their own, the act of reading and 
writing had been known to them for some time. Literacy was, however, regarded as 
mostly an administrative skill which was practised by Korean and Chinese immi- 
grants. According to the Chronicles of Japan, the emperor was so impressed by the 
scholarship of one of those immigrants, called Achiki, that he asked the scholar to 
recommend another. Thus, Wani was invited to the imperial court. On his arrival he 
presented Chinese writings to the emperor and became tutor to the crown prince.® 

It is unlikely that the crown prince, or anyone else at the imperial court, was a fluent 
Chinese speaker. Whilst there were extensive overseas activities, the courtiers were 
not directly involved in any actual exchanges, and so would not have felt the need 
to learn the language. In addition, whilst immigrants were considerable in number 
and well integrated into society, they were not in a position of power from which to 
impose their language on the host society. We have no way of establishing whether 
Wani knew Japanese, but it is also unlikely that a scholar from a Korean kingdom 
should have learned Japanese, since at that time Japan was peripheral in every re- 
spect. The teaching, therefore, was probably carried out in the presence of one of the 
immigrants acting as an interpreter. As ideograms, kanji characters can be learned 
independently of the sound of the Chinese language, since learning the formation of 
individual characters relies on visual memory. Once the reader is able to recognize the 
characters, has learned the meanings of each character and has been taught the word 
order, a sentence can be comprehended in Japanese. There was, then, no urgent need 
to invent a writing system in order to transcribe the translation. Instead, the sound of 
a Japanese word was assigned to each kanji character. 

Historically, when a new script was invented as a result of translation, it was 
mostly for the purposes of preaching or keeping public records (Delisle and Wood- 
sworth 1995). In contrast, studying Chinese classics in Japan at this early stage was 
an intellectual pursuit for the nobles; therefore, the knowledge of Chinese and its 
translation had no obvious public purpose. For the Romans, translation formed part 
of the study undertaken to master the language to “produce meaning and thus to act 
on others” (Copeland 1991: 19). In medieval times in Europe, Latin was taught as 


’ The episode is found in Nihon Shoki (cf. fn 2). Whilst the credibility ofthe story, including the date, 
has been disputed, it is generally regarded as “a convenient event from which to date the beginning 
of literacy” (Cranston 1993: 453 fn 1). 
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“the principal medium of instruction, scholarship, and communication” (Stern 1983: 
79). The Japanese, by contrast, “did not show any intention of using Chinese for 
practical communication or to read kanji as Chinese” (Shimonaka 1963: 259). This 
suggests that, for the ancient Japanese, the purpose of the learning was to understand 
the content, and the detail of the technicalities of the source language was not their 
concern. By assigning their own sounds to kanji characters, they were able to read 
the text in its original writing. Inventing a writing system in order to produce parallel 
texts in the target language did not seem necessary, as there would be no audience 
for the translation. 

Needless to say, reading Chinese in this way was not simply a matter of identify- 
ing an appropriate meaning for each kanji character and putting characters together 
to make a sentence. The structural differences between Chinese and Japanese and the 
lack of a suitable vocabulary, let alone the complete absence of concepts in Japanese 
to match those found in the source texts, caused complex problems. These difficulties 
notwithstanding, by the mid-sixth century, kanbun-kundoku, the method of reading 
Chinese text in Japanese, was well on the way to become established. 


6. The quest for new knowledge 


Throughout the fifth century, Japan steadily grew in power and wealth, strengthen- 
ing its centralized ruling system and expanding its influence further into the Korean 
peninsula. Little is known about the reading activities of this time, but sufficient de- 
velopment must have taken place to prepare the way for the changes that were to come 
in the sixth century. One indication of the growing interest in learning is the arrival of 
a scholar of the Five Classics (i.e. the five books of Confucian teaching) in 513. 
The sixth century was a turbulent time for Japan both, internally and externally. 
Internally, the disputes over the imperial succession and the military failure that 
resulted in the loss of Korea brought serious disruption to the authority of the court. 
Externally, China became united under the Sui dynasty in 589 and emerged as the 
“magnetic centre on the mainland”, both politically and culturally (Cranston 1993: 
454). This affected the balance of power in the Korean peninsular through which 
Japan imported Chinese culture. To overcome the crisis, Japanese imperial rule was 
strengthened by employing more advanced administration techniques, which were 
most likely copied from the Chinese (Sakamoto 1989: 13). This orientation to Chinese 
culture led Japan to dispatch a series of study missions to the Sui and subsequently 
Tang courts. The first mission went out in 607, and the practice continued until 894. 
Amongst all the new developments, the introduction of Buddhism in 538 was one 
of the most important events in the cultural history of Japan. Buddhism came to Japan 
as an official gift to the court of Japan from the king of Paekche, one of the Korean 
kingdoms. The gift consisted of several volumes of sutra, a statue of the Buddha 
and a religious artefact. The way in which Buddhism was introduced has significant 
implications for the intellectual development of ancient Japan. Firstly, it was a 
diplomatic event that resulted in the new religion being adopted as the guardian of the 
court. This meant that the government, which reckoned that the mystic power of the 
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new religion would aid the country’s prosperity, kept temples and priests under their 
control, and extended protection and support accordingly (Kawagishi 1993: 49-50). 
It is worth noting that temples were originally built to house statues of Buddha but 
soon became centres for studying the doctrine. Secondly, for geographical reasons, 
there were few exchanges between the continent and Japan at this time; therefore, the 
Japanese depended on written texts to acquire new knowledge, and the knowledge of 
Buddhism was no exception. This enabled the Japanese to observe China’s advanced 
culture without being directly influenced by it. They could be selective about what 
they would import, and they could do so without imbibing the original social context 
(Tono 1992: 6, 9). Buddhism, to the Japanese, was therefore a culture to be studied 
rather than a religion to be preached or practised (Inoue in Shimode 1993: 54). As a 
result, the introduction of Buddhism gave the Japanese a “real impulse for acquiring 
literacy” (Cranston 1993: 454). 


7. Literacy and translation in ancient Japan 


In his discussion of culture in sixth- to eighth-century Japan, Edwin Cranston consid- 
ers that, among many achievements in this period, the most important was “literacy: 
the mastery of Chinese language” (1993: 453). The view that the ancient Japanese 
were competent in the Chinese language seems to be rarely questioned, especially 
by scholars in the West. Cranston bases his argument on the fact that Chinese was 
the language of East Asian Buddhism, and the need to read and understand scriptural 
and other writing was the main motive for the elite becoming literate (ibid.: 456). 
The absence of vernacular translation, despite such a profound impact of a foreign 
culture, naturally leads to the conclusion that readers in the receiving society were 
competent enough in the language of the original texts so as not to require translation. 
The role of the Chinese classics in Japan is often compared with that of Greek and 
Latin literature in the West. If, however, Chinese was the language of learning, how 
do we account for such a large body of work of and about kanbun-kundoku, Chinese 
texts read in Japanese? 

The fundamental principle of kanbun-kundoku is to divorce individual kanji char- 
acters from the sound of the Chinese language. Shimonaka speculates that the urge 
to acquire the new knowledge was so great that the Japanese discovered a shortcut to 
reading without studying the language itself (Shimonaka 1963: 152). Consequently, 
reading became completely detached from the original Chinese sound. Nakazawa 
Mareo, on the other hand, argues that, to be able to understand a language, the learner 
must be taught to read aloud in the original language. Therefore, in the early days when 
the Japanese had not yet learned sufficient kanji characters to read independently, they 
must have practised reading by imitating Korean or Chinese tutors reading aloud in 
Chinese, before translating into and reading in Japanese (1978: 160, 163). 

There is evidence that the Japanese did in fact study reading in Chinese. At state 
universities, which had been established in Japan by the eighth century, there was 
a post know as the ‘Professor of Voice’ (a native Chinese speaker who was often 
especially invited from China for this post), and students would be taught to read a 
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Chinese text aloud before studying its content. This, however, does not necessarily 
indicate that the Chinese language was prevalent among the intellectuals in ancient 
Japan in anything like the way Latin was in the West. In the case of Japan, reading 
in Chinese at university was probably copied from Buddhist practice in which the 
sutra would be read out in Chinese. This practice, which is still employed today and is 
unique to Japan, is considered to be more of a ritual chanting than having a linguistic 
or literal purpose (Nakata 1979: 7). 

Although it is more than likely that some students did learn to use Chinese, since 
many diplomatic posts were occupied by those who studied under the Professor of 
Voice (Momo 1947: 125), the reading aloud at university was probably an end in 
itself rather than the means to learn the language. The fact that students in medicine 
and other technical subjects, whose texts were also in Chinese, were not obliged 
to take this course (Nakata (1949) 1979: 14; Nakazawa 1978: 171) suggests that 
Chinese was not the main language of learning. A study by Tono Haruyuki shows 
that a dictionary organised by the original sound of kanji was used less than another 
dictionary organized by the formation of kanji characters (1992: 227). This supports 
the assumption that the majority of Japanese readers were not competent in the Chinese 
language. It was kanbun-kundoku that served as the main channel for importing 
Chinese culture into Japan (Nakazawa 1978: 173). 


8. The development of Kanbun-kundoku 


Judy Wakabayashi summarizes the practice of kanbun-kundoku as “giving the Chi- 
nese characters their Japanese reading and adding reading marks known as kunten 
to indicate the order in which the Chinese words should be read in accordance with 
Japanese syntax” (1999: 2). Intrigued by the ambiguity of its status as translation, 
scholars have attempted to explain kanbun-kundoku in various ways. Wakabayashi 
presents an extensive survey of the relevant literature, in which the practice is de- 
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scribed as “an extreme word-for-word translation”, “in effect translation’, “mental 
translation”, “translation but japanized reading”, “an ultimate form of translatese’’, 
“reading off’ Chinese texts in bastard Japanese” and other such terms (ibid.: 8-10). 
By and large, these assessments are based on present-day concepts of translation. By 
shifting the viewpoint back to the time when the practice began to develop, we may 
gain more insight into why it evolved in the way it did. 

Kanbun-kundoku was not an invention by one person or a group, but a gradual and 
drawn-out process spanning three centuries. It concerned the refinement of reading 
marks and assigning a Japanese reading to each kanji character. Since studying reading 
marks involves detailed linguistic technicalities, this aspect will not be discussed in 
this article. Japanese reading, known as kun, has two definitions: (a) meaning, or 
interpretation and explanation of a kanji character or a sentence; and (6) sound, or 
a Japanese word for a kanji character (Nakata 1949: 42). It is the second definition 
that kun usually refers to, and this article will follow that convention. The standard 
Nihonshi kojiten (‘Dictionary of Japanese History’) gives a definition of kun as “a 
Japanese word that corresponds with the meaning of a kanji character in Chinese, 
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and the reading of which became a social habit”. Nakata Iwao emphasizes the social 
aspect of kun, too. He explains that when kanji characters were repeatedly read in 
certain ways over the generations, the sight of the character came to have an effect 
that would immediately evoke the Japanese word. Thus, this Japanese reading became 
socially accepted as the kun of the character (ibid.: 44). 

Theoretically, Aun in definition (a) above is the same in Chinese and Japanese. In 
practice, however, by the time kun in definition (b) became established, the semantic 
space of a kanji character in Chinese and that of Aun often differed considerably. The 
divergence was more pronounced in the case of kanji characters that represented 
abstract concepts (Yoshino 1992: 51). Mizuta Norihisa considers that the problem was 
so acutely felt because the introduction of kanji to Japan was “not an encounter of two 
different cultures at a compatible level” (1968: 2). Shimonaka is of the opinion that 
the Japanese intellectuals dealt with the problem by giving kanji characters “almost 
definite” kun and that they read the text by following the original semantic space in 
Chinese regardless of that of the Japanese word (1963: 134). Nakata takes the view 
that after Aun had been established, what the word originally meant in Japanese often 
became mixed up with the meaning represented by the character in Chinese (1949: 43). 
Yoshino however sees this as a power relationship that can go either way depending on 
the strength of the semantic space of the Chinese or that of the Japanese word (1992: 
51). He does not define what counts as ‘strength’ in this relationship. It is probably 
more realistic to think that all three existed in different degrees in different situations. 
In fact, this indefiniteness is the very characteristic of kanbun-kundoku, in that it does 
not insist on one fixed kun (Shimonaka 1963: 252). In Buddhist texts, for example, 
it is well known that, depending on who translated it, the Japanese word used for the 
same term in Chinese would often be very different (Okubo 1998: 13). 


9. Kanbun-kundoku as an intellectual discourse 


Kun was by no means a systematic formula to match one Japanese word with one 
Chinese word. The difference in semantic space between the two languages caused, 
for instance, an authoritative dictionary to list any number of seemingly unrelated 
Japanese words as kun to one kanji character (Yoshino1992: 51). The fact that Aun 
became a ‘social habit’ also meant it was open to change, the causes of which were not 
always obvious. In the academic tradition in ancient Japan, a major concern in one’s 
studies was to understand individual kanji characters and learn them. Being able to 
select the most appropriate kun was the foundation of studying the Chinese classics 
(Maeda 1992: 22). Nakazawa points out that in the eighth century, kanbun-kundoku 
at university meant reading the text in the vernacular (kundoku), which was in itself a 
process of comprehension. Lectures in Chinese classics did not constitute an exegetical 
practice but were concerned with teaching students what was regarded as the cor- 
rect kundoku (Nakazawa 1978: 170). This is supported by Shimonaka’s observation 
that kanbun-kundoku was a practice of acquiring already existing knowledge rather 
than a creative or expressive pursuit (1963: 338). In other words, academic activity 
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consisted of learning as many kanji characters as possible for the purpose of accessing 
and acquiring the content of the original texts. 

Whilst actively pursued at university, studying Chinese classics was available to 
only a very small minority. A more powerful impulse for the development of trans- 
lating Chinese texts came from the growth of Buddhism with its temples as places 
for learning (ibid.: 335). Historically, early Buddhism in Japan was closely linked 
to the first major cultural and political change, often known as the Asuka Reform or 
Enlightenment.’ From the late sixth century, a number of large temples were built in 
the name of the imperial court, and lectures on Buddhist teachings were held in those 
temples by order of the Empress. Buddhism was seen as the most effective means of 
ruling the country in times of crisis, although it must be remembered that there was 
also a genuine spiritual interest that profoundly affected cultural developments of the 
time (Sakamoto 1989: 25). To aid both political and cultural reforms, the imperial 
court needed to import and spread knowledge of Buddhism. Study missions were sent 
to China and books were brought back which were then studied in the temples. 

The method of studying Buddhist texts was broadly the same as that applied to the 
Chinese classics, 1.e. kanbun-kundoku. In contrast to universities, however, access to 
temples was open to a much wider section of the population. Nakata describes how 
kanbun-kundoku might have been studied in the temples. He speculates that students 
would imitate the tutor reading out in Aun, memorizing character by character, sentence 
by sentence, until eventually they were able to read other texts in Chinese using their 
knowledge of kanji and kun (Nakata 1949: 60). To someone brought up in an alphabetic 
tradition this may seem an absurd way of studying texts in a foreign language, but the 
method, known as sodoku (read aloud or read through without being concerned with 
the meaning), remained a common practice in Japan until fairly recently. It indicates 
that, traditionally, kKanbun-kundoku did not often involve critical reading. With the 
growing need to teach and preach, commentaries on Buddhist texts began to appear, 
but a study by Shirafuji Reiko (1984) shows that these commentaries consisted mainly 
of lists of words and their meanings; authors’ comments and interpretation of content 
were hardly found. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that Chinese texts were read in large 
quantities and that they were read in Japanese. 


10. Kanbun-kundoku from the perspective of translation 


Kanbun-kundoku presents a number of issues that are discussed in modern translation 
theories, such as cultural dominance, equivalence, foreignization and domestication, 
social acceptability, patronage and the transmission of sacred texts. But to what 
extent can modern concepts be applied to a practice that belongs in so different a 
historical and cultural context? To what extent should we take radically different 
historical contexts into account when discussing translation? 


° The Asuka period extends from the mid-sixth to the early seventh century. The name comes from 
the place where the Japanese capital was located at the time. 
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In his study of the social history of knowledge, Peter Burke defines the early 
modern period in Europe as 


the centuries from Gutenberg to Diderot, in other words from the invention of 
printing with movable type in Germany around the year 1450 to the publication 
of the Encyclopédie from the 1750s onwards. [...] As for the link between 
knowledge and print, [...] the importance of the new medium was not limited 
to spreading knowledge more widely [...]. It standardized knowledge by 
allowing people in different places to read identical texts or examine identical 
images. [...] It also encouraged scepticism by allowing the same person to 
compare and contrast rival and incompatible accounts of the same phenomenon 
or event. (2000: 11) 


On this basis, Kanbun-kundoku can be defined as pre-print translation, whereas 
most modern translation theories envisage translation as a form of printed publication. 
If knowledge — i.e. knowledge about translation as well as about the meaning of texts 
— is not standardized and readers have few opportunities to compare and contrast, 
is a target culture able to formulate ‘norms’ as Toury (1995) understands them? Is a 
target society able to determine concepts such as adequacy and acceptability (ibid.: 57) 
without its members’ shared experience of reading substantial amounts of translation 
or even original writing? If translation norms derive their legitimacy from “shared 
knowledge, mutual expectation and acceptance” (Hermans 1999: 80), how effective 
will this legitimacy be in highly stratified pre-print societies? In the examination of 
kanbun-kundoku, it is common to describe kun as a ‘social habit’, but to what extent 
can this be understood as a notion by which translation is explained rather than simply 
a piece of knowledge that an interested group acquires as it develops? In his discussion 
of translation as a social system, Theo Hermans explains the notion of ‘resonance’ 
between systems as meaning that “the norms, criteria and resources of one system are 
put at the disposal of or forced upon another system” (ibid.: 143). When translation 
as a system exists within a culture in which the act of reading is extremely limited, 
the nature of the target culture as a system and its relation to translation as a social 
system needs to be carefully considered. How appropriate is it to apply, for instance, 
the idea of translation occupying either a peripheral or a central position (Toury 
1995: 271) to a society that is importing almost an entire culture from another which 
it perceives as more advanced? 

One of the peculiarities of kKanbun-kundoku is the fact that the translator and the 
reader are often the same person. This was especially so in the early stages when all 
the texts from China were new to Japanese readers, and even after the reading marks 
had been developed, it was left to readers to reconstruct the Chinese text in Japanese. 
This poses a number of questions about readers’ expectations, including the question 
concerning foreignization and domestication. In kanbun-kundoku, the reader who was 
also the translator could not but be aware of being faced with a foreign text, and so 
there seemed no need to disguise the text as something familiar. More importantly, 
even when reading marks came to be used and readers were not necessarily translators 
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any longer, there was no model for ‘domestic’ writing'® which would have exposed 
the foreignness of kanbun-kundoku. 

As mentioned earlier, reading was introduced to the Japanese by the Koreans. By 
the time the Korean scholar Wani began teaching at the court in Japan, the Koreans 
themselves had already developed a method of reading Chinese, which was translation 
since Chinese was a foreign language to the Koreans, too. It seems more than likely, 
therefore, that Wani’s teaching was influenced by this method of translating (Naka- 
zawa 1978: 163). Since there was no other form of reading, to the ancient Japanese 
reading was synonymous with translation. Nakamura Yukihiko reflects that, had the 
Japanese had their own script, they might have taken a more conventional direction 
of translation (1968: 272). It was not, however, the absence of script in itself but the 
absence of the concept of reading as reading their own language, that had a decisive 
impact on why the practice of kanbun-kundoku took the form and direction it did. 


Coda 


“Texts are made into translations by being called translations, in particular contexts” 
(Hermans 1999: 158). Kanbun-kundoku was never called translation, not because it 
was considered to be unlike translation but because there were no other texts that were 
not translations. In effect, kanbun-kundoku were simply ‘the texts’ in this particular 
context. This suggests that a concept of translation can be relative to the system in 
which it is found. If this is so, studies of translation history need to explore well be- 
yond the assumptions we commonly have about translation. 
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Vulgar Eloquence? 
Cultural Models and Practices of Translation in Late 
Medieval Europe 


RUTH EVANS 
University of Stirling, Scotland, UK 


Abstract: J introduce some of the major historical differences in attitudes 
towards translation and in actual translation practices of the longue durée 
known as the Middle Ages. My focus is largely on England. ‘Vulgar elo- 
quence’is a rough Englishing of the title of Dante s De vulgari eloquentia 
(1304-9), a text that paradoxically (because it is in Latin) addresses the 
need for an illustrious national poetry in the vernacular. Dante 8 treatise 
identifies a key concern of translation theory and practices in the later 
Middle Ages: the status of the various European vernaculars in relation 
to elite Latin culture. Middle English translations played a vital role in 
negotiating access for the illiterati, those ignorant of Latin, to high-status 
texts. Medieval translators also strove to create a vernacular literary 
culture that vied with Latin models for eloquence and prestige. In so do- 
ing they drew on powerful ideological tropes. Chief among these is the 
Latin concept of translatio imperii et studii, current from at least the ninth 
century, and used in medieval historiography to underwrite notions of 
Empire. Translation practice in the Middle Ages is a combination of defer- 
ence and displacement, transmitting cultural value and authority between 
past and present. But I also show that Middle English translators drew 
on a varied set of pragmatic and intellectual models that extend beyond 
that of translatio studii. 


It is of course nearly impossible to generalize about European attitudes towards 
translation and translation practices throughout the /ongue durée known somewhat 
problematically as the Middle Ages (roughly the sixth century CE to 1500 CE).! 
This essay will attempt to characterize attitudes in the later part of the period and 
will consider largely Middle English writings, but even with this narrowing of fo- 
cus it is vital to be aware of the dangers of oversimplification. As Ivana Djordjevi¢ 
(2000: 12) observes about the blatant heterogeneity of medieval translation, “even 
amore strictly defined category — say, ‘Middle English vernacular translation’ — is 
still too complex and diverse to be profitably studied as a single field”. And yet a 
certain breadth of chronological perspective is essential in order to acknowledge the 


' The term is problematic for several reasons: it takes in a chronological span that is unfeasibly long 
— nearly a millennium — and it is therefore almost meaningless as a tool of historical diagnosis; it 
totalizes and homogenizes nearly eight centuries of considerable change and uneven development 
across many different cultures and geopolitical areas; it is not a medieval term but a nineteenth-cen- 
tury one, deriving its location of the period’s ‘middleness’ from within a specific cultural formation 
of modernity; ‘medieval’ describes not only a period but also a cultural attitude that is implicitly 
or explicitly opposed to the ‘modern’ within a binary system, the implications of which binary op- 
position are often left unexplored. 
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longevity of certain European traditions of theorizing about translation, especially that 
of translatio studii et imperii (the transferral of learning and empire) which subtends 
many processes of vernacularization throughout the period (Minnis 1984; Copeland 
1991; Curtius 1979). Where Djordjevié (2000: 7) argues that a medieval poetics of 
translation should be understood in relation to “general translation theory’, this essay 
will argue that it cannot be understood outside the cultural framework of the language 
politics of the time. 

Two distinct but equally important features of language politics emerge during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries within a range of English vernacular writings. 
One is the process through which literature in the vernacular invents itself, in the 
work of fourteenth-century writers such as Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, as 
a prestigious, quasi-nationalist force: a properly eloquent language, to rival Latin 
and the higher-status vernaculars (French; Italian). The role of translated texts in 
this process is fundamental. Chaucer may have been dubbed the “Father of English 
Poetry” but as Peggy Knapp (2004: 132) points out, many of his “productions were 
in fact translations from Latin, Italian, and French ‘originals””. The second feature is 
the politics of access: who should be able to read what, who should translate, whose 
interests are served by translating — or by leaving texts untranslated. The first topic 
— that of symbolic or cultural capital — is very different from the topic of access (Ev- 
ans et al. 1999: 323): the first concerns status; the second a text’s readership, both 
real and imagined. 

I shall deal first with the prestige of the vernacular and then with the question of 
readers (or more properly, audiences), often divided according to acommon medieval 
distinction into /itterati and illiterati (broadly ‘educated’ and ‘uneducated’ or, to use 
their Middle English equivalents, “lered’ and ‘lewde’). As their etymology suggests, 
these categories situate /itterati and illiterati in relation to an important medieval 
understanding of ‘literature’, one that is defined, not according to its value as a high- 
culture artefact, but according to its readers’ ability to read Latin (Wogan-Browne 
et al. 1999: xv). A persistent theme in this chapter is the shifting medieval divide 
between Latin and the vernacular, an ideological divide that is crucial in determining 
contemporary attitudes towards translation. However, as Nicholas Watson (2003: 
7) points out, we must guard against the assumption that “language politics can be 
analyzed satisfactorily within a system of binaries (in medieval studies, usually the 
binary Latin/vernacular)”. The complex and multilayered debates over translation in 
the middle ages do not resolve themselves easily in terms of this stark binary. 


Vernacularity 


Vernacularity and vernacularization are at the heart of medieval language politics 
and the politics of translation (Somerset and Watson 2003). Given the almost uni- 
versal dominance of English today, it may be hard to grasp that in the pre-colonial 
and pre-imperial Middle Ages English was merely the mother tongue of certain 
inhabitants of a relatively insignificant island on the perimeters of western Europe. 
England’s medieval status as marginal or eccentric (for some sections of the English 
community, at least) is manifested on the maps accompanying Ranulph Higden’s 
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fourteenth-century Latin universal history, the Polychronicon (ca. 1330s-40s), where 
Anglia is positioned on the margin of the world, following Higden’s (false) Latin 
etymology: “England is so called from ‘corner of the world’ [ab angulo orbis]” (Gal- 
loway 2004: 55). By contrast, however, within his text Higden presents England as the 
“center of the world’s desires” (ibid.: 43). Territory and language do not, of course, map 
onto each other politically. Rather, it is centuries of colonial and imperial rule, vastly 
augmented by the technologies of print and modern digital culture, that have given 
English its virtually global sovereignty. In any case the hegemony that the English 
language transmits, as Jacques Derrida points out (1996: videotape), is not England’s 
hegemony but “mainly American hegemony”. During the later Middle Ages, however, 
French was the only European vernacular invested with any cultural authority: Richard 
II insisted on French as the language of the fourteenth-century English court; French, 
alongside Latin, was the language of English Parliament Rolls, of ecclesiastical and 
municipal records, and of polite epistolary greetings and signings. 

Latin, however, had absolute cultural hegemony. Its high status and distribution 
throughout many medieval European kingdoms preserved the heritage of the Roman 
Empire (for Roman attitudes towards the European peoples they colonized, see Geary 
2002); Latin was the official language of international learning, of theology, philoso- 
phy, medicine, science and political economy; above all, it enshrined the wisdom and 
authority of the ancients. Under the impetus of the vast programme of education put 
in place by the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215, Latin was the principal technology 
by which the Catholic church disseminated the Word of God throughout all of Chris- 
tendom. Although it was not always the currency of that religious teaching (much was 
translated into the vernacular for use at parish level, but scriptural translation ceased 
after 1409 when the highly punitive legislation known as Arundel’s Constitutions 
prohibited Bible translation and the ownership of unlicensed Bibles: Watson 1995: 
825-30), Latin was nonetheless, as Knapp observes (2004: 143), “the institutionally 
sanctioned language, the language that made the sacraments efficacious, the one in 
which knowing your neck-verse could save you from hanging”. It therefore had im- 
mense symbolic power, connecting even those who could not speak or read it with a 
community of believers, past and present (ibid.: 144). 

Yet we must also be wary of assuming that Latin was ipso facto a language that tran- 
scended national linguistic barriers and that the vernacular was the automatic choice for 
promulgating an early nationalist ideology. Andrew Galloway (2004) argues that claims 
about ‘Englishness’ in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries could be made just as well in 
Latin as in vernacular literature, pointing to the evidence of two powerful and influential 
English writers in Latin: Higden, author of the Polychronicon (translated into English 
by John Trevisa in 1385), and Thomas Walsingham, monk of St Albans and author of 
various Latin chronicles (1370s-1420s). Evidence of the use of Latin by British writers 
to promote ‘nationalist’ concerns (in this case, claims — possibly supporting Scottish 
independence from English rule — that England, or “Albion”, was founded unnaturally 
by Albina, her twenty-nine sisters and a race of giants) is provided by an anonymous 
short Latin prose text known as De origine gigantum (1338-40), the translation of an 
earlier fourteenth-century Anglo-Norman poem, Des grantz geantz (Evans 1998b). In 
this last example, the translational traffic flows in an unexpectedly reverse direction: 
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from the vernacular into Latin. Nor should we assume that the vernacular, because its 
etymology encrypts the history of Rome’s imperial power (from Latin vernacularis, 
‘of a slave’: Somerset and Watson 2003: ix), always speaks for subaltern interests. 
Even as we must acknowledge that discussions of the vernacular in the Middle Ages 
are always correlated implicitly or explicitly to the question of its status relative to 
Latin, we must resist simple narratives of the triumph of the ‘vulgar tongue’ over a 
Latin oppressor (Wogan-Browne et al. 1999: 333, 366). 

Dante Alighieri’s early thirteenth-century treatise on poetics, De vulgari eloquen- 
tia (1304—9) [On eloquence in the vernacular] articulates a motif that undergirds a 
significant proportion of the theoria and praxis of medieval translation (Copeland 
1991: 180-1; Evans et al. 1999: 338-9): it argues for the ascendancy of the vernacular 
in terms of centuries-old traditions of academic discourse out of which theories of 
translation emerged as “the by-product of a conflict between the claims of rhetoric and 
grammar” (Copeland 1991: 1). I will return to this motif. But Dante’s text also offers 
a compelling articulation of a distinctly medieval view of language in the service of 
nation formation: what Benedict Anderson (1983: 14) describes, in the context of his 
discussion of nations as “imagined communities”, as “the non-arbitrariness of the 
sign”. For Anderson, nations as communities are bound together not so much through 
a shared spoken language as through signs, signs that are regarded as “emanations of 
reality, not randomly fabricated representations of it” (ibid.). In seeking to establish 
the ‘vulgar tongue’ as a more eloquent instrument than Latin for the writing of a na- 
tional poetry, Dante is very much engaged in constructing a concept of ‘nation’ as an 
imagined community: one transmitted through a literary vernacular that is embodied 
in his canzoni. And in his treatise the “illustrious vernacular” (Botterill 1996: I/XVI) 
functions precisely as a non-arbitrary sign: a marker of transcendent and transhistori- 
cal ontological ‘truth’. 

This is demonstrated in the way in which Dante recalibrates the vernacular, not 
so much in relation to elite Latin, but as a version of “Adamic language” (Eco 1998; 
Watson 2003: 4). The vernacular is “more noble” than Latin because it was the lan- 
guage “originally used by the human race” (I/I): the language Adam spoke before 
the events of Babel fractured it into an alarming confusion of tongues. This originary 
vernacular must be distinguished from the different European vernaculars that are born 
out of Babel’s confusion and which are signs of the fallenness of humanity. Italy’s 
fourteen dialects are a rude “cacophony” (I/X]): the Sardinians sound like apes (I/X]), 
the Apulians use “gross barbarisms” (I/XII), the people of Forli sound “womanish” 
(I/XIV), the speech of the citizens of Brescia, Verona and Vicenza is “hirsute and 
shaggy” (I/XVI). These terms of course evoke the familiar binary of nature/culture: 
fallen language is bestial, barbarous, feminized, uncivilized. 

In order to perform its elevation of the vernacular over Latin, Dante’s text must 
deny the fallenness of the ‘vulgar tongue’ and resignify the nature/culture binary. In 
an interesting twist on Freud’s argument that “Ontogeny [individual development] 
recapitulates phylogeny [development of species]”, Dante declares “that vernacu- 
lar language is that which we learn without any formal instruction, by imitating 
our nurses” (I/I). What Adam spoke at the beginning of (Christian) time, we learn 
“naturally”, within the family. Latin, on the other hand, is an “artificial” (I/D, rule- 
bound, grammatical language. In effect, Dante’s text displaces Latin by affirming the 
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vernacular’s originary superiority. But in order to do this, it must deny its ambivalence 
by constituting it as a non-arbitrary sign, a kind of substance that floats free of history 
or embodiment. For Dante’s prey — the “illustrious vernacular” — eludes him. It cannot 
be found in any one city. Rather, its best features are common to al/ the dialects of 
Italy. The vernacular, like a common fox, has “left its scent in every city but made its 
home in none” (I/XVI). The image is not entirely a pleasant one. Dante’s quarry is 
—can only be — uncanny, unheimlich, not at home: a transcendent signified saturated 
with metaphysical presence. The vernacular that Dante yearns for is both impossible 
and desired, simultaneously a figure of the loss occasioned by the fall and the means 
of redeeming that loss — in the name of “nation”. 

Dante’s treatise cannot, of course, be considered a translation theory. Still, it openly 
parades a dynamic that is central to much medieval academic translational practice: 
the pull between deference to Latinity and the desire to usurp its cultural authority by 
claiming the superiority of vernacular culture (Evans et al. 1999: 318-9). How self- 
conscious were vernacular writers about translation in this period? As we have argued 
in The Idea of the Vernacular (ibid.: 316-21), despite the many sophisticated discus- 
sions of language and meaning in both Latin and English at this time and despite the 
vast body of translated texts, there is no generalized and systematic theory of transla- 
tion, and certainly none in the vernacular. In this respect, medieval vernacular studies 
shares some similarities with a postcolonial studies that has in its sights very different 
historical, cultural and intellectual situations. The elegant formula used by Professor 
G. Gopinathan in his discussion of Hindi translation practice is also applicable to the 
middle ages: “Translation theory was practised and not written down’’.’ But many late 
medieval English vernacular prologues to translations of Latin or French texts offer 
local attempts to articulate their translation policies or at least grapple theoretically 
with problems of meaning and representation, particularly in fourteenth-century Lol- 
lard discussions of Bible translation. I cannot emphasize too greatly how much these 
commentaries are socially, culturally and ideologically situated. 

In response not only to disagreements amongst medievalists over what constitutes 
contemporary translational practices but also to the dismissive attitudes towards me- 
dieval translation shown by some theorists and even medievalists (Djordjevic 2000: 
8-9; 14), there have been noteworthy attempts to put the study of medieval translation 
on amore systematic sociolinguistic footing, especially in relation to different genres 
of writing (Ellis 1982; Djordjevic 2000; see also Ellis 1994). Although the Middle 
Ages never adopted an identifiable translation policy parallel to the classical notion of 
‘jmitation’ that informs much early modern translation (Conley 1990; Vickers 1998), 
English translators often had local recourse to metaphors (for example, ‘telling’ vs. 
“‘sentence’) to figure their activities (Ellis 2001). But as the postcolonial critic Tejas- 
wini Niranjana (1992) argues in her discussion of nineteenth-century Indian colonial 
translations, to understand translation only in pragmatic or stylistic terms — for ex- 
ample, of linguistic fidelity or equivalence — is to occlude the role of translation as a 
“significant technology of colonial domination” in Anglo-Indian relations. 

It is precisely in terms of power relations — albeit understood in historically 


? G. Gopinathan, ‘Transcreation, Translation and Culture: The Evolving Theories of Translation in 
Hindi and Other Modern Languages’, in the present collection, volume 1. 
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disparate terms — that Dante’s De vulgari is so instructive. Empirical and stylistic 
approaches to medieval translators and their ‘craft’ abound (for recent collections, 
see Ellis and Tixier 1996; Ellis et al. 1998; Morris and O’Mara 2000; Ellis and Oak- 
ley-Brown 2001; Voaden et a/. 2004) but tend to offer only piecemeal and positivist 
reflections that fail to give due weight to the dynamic of disciplinary conflict in which 
vernacular translations displace the Latin sources that they purport to serve. As Rita 
Copeland’s magnificently detailed study, Rhetoric, Hermeneutics and Translation in 
the Middle Ages (1991: 65) explains, just as “the Romans theorize translation as a rhe- 
torical project of achieving difference with the original text”, so “[m]edieval translation 
emerges out of a tradition of rhetoricized enarratio [exegesis; textual commentary] 
in which exposition assumes the character of hermeneutical application and textual 
appropriation”. What is at stake in medieval translation is not linguistic equivalence 
or the transfer of meaning but interpretation of the source text, an interpretation that 
consciously differentiates itself from the source by rewriting that source in terms of 
the significance the interpreter “invents” or discovers in the text (Copeland 1991: 76). 
Medieval translation has been misunderstood, Djordjevic (2000: 9) claims, because 
translation theorists have considered that medieval writers “produced all sorts of more 
or less free adaptations in the belief that they were actually translating, or because they 
did not share our equivalence-based concept of translation”. Exactly so. Djordjevic’s 
solution to this impasse is to propose the concept of “dynamic [as opposed to formal] 
equivalence” as a tool of understanding. 

Yet as Copeland’s study argues, medieval translation practice oscillates between 
two mutually antagonistic poles of scholastic analysis that go back to antiquity: ex- 
egesis (enarratio, part of the discipline of grammar) and invention (inventio, a branch 
of rhetoric). The former represents translation as deferentially serving its source text 
(the model favoured by St Jerome); the latter represents translation as a masterful 
or even aggressive displacement of that text (the model favoured by Cicero). This 
disciplinary contest is witnessed in the literary productions of fourteenth-century 
English vernacular poets, especially in Gower’s Confessio Amantis (ca. 1386-90) 
and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women (1380s). This latter text, a creative reworking 
of Ovid’s Latin Heroides, represents, in Copeland’s words (1991: 186), “Chaucer’s 
most sustained examination of vernacular authorship”. In this poem, Chaucer trans- 
forms the techniques of grammatical exegesis into techniques of rhetorical invention, 
turning service into appropriation, and producing a vernacular translation that is not 
a supplement to the original but a substitute (of equal status) for it. This is why we 
should not be fooled by the narrator’s apparent posture of humility in his prologue, 
where he situates his English poem in relation to its illustrious Latin sources: 


But wherfore that I spak, to yeve credence the reason why I said [that we must] give 

To bokes olde and don hem reverence, ancient treat them reverently 

Is for men sholde autoritees beleve, because men should believe written authorities 
There as there lyth non other assay by preve. where there is no other means of testing 

For myn entent is, or I fro yow fare, intentio before I leave you 


The naked text in English to declare the plain text 
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Of many a story, or elles of many a geste else history 


As autors seyn; leveth hem if yow leste. auctores believe them if you wish 


(Geoffrey Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, Prologue, G.81-88: Benson 1988) 


Chaucer’s prologue takes over specific items of vocabulary from the Latin tradition 
of academic prologues that serve to guide textual exegesis for the reader: “entent’, 
“naked text’, “declare”, “autors”. This language directs our attention towards a wider 
historical framework for translation: the relation of the vernacular to the prestigious 
“bokes olde” [ancient books] of Latin culture. However, the purpose of Chaucer’s 
translation is not just to serve this elite tradition. Far from proposing that the author 
is only a humble servant of the Latin text, the phrase “myn entent” draws attention to 
the English poet’s conscious self-fashioning. “Declare” shades into its other Middle 
English meaning of “interpret” (not just “tell”), suggesting that the purpose of this 
translation is to use exegesis to confer authorial status on the vernacular translator. 
And “naked text” may suggest, through its evocation of the Lollard emphasis on the 
literal sense of scripture (“nakid words”), an ironic parallel between Chaucer’s view 
of himself as a “grant translateur” (an epithet coined by Chaucer’s friend, the French 
poet Eustache Deschamps) of secular literary culture and those writers engaged in the 
Lollard Biblical translation project (which Chaucer certainly knew about) (Watson 
1999: 346). 

Chaucer’s translations advance their claims to auctoritas by taking over academic 
discourse. This has the effect of identifying vernacular writing with the language of 
official culture and thus of inserting Chaucer’s texts into this authoritative tradition. 
It also has the effect of directing attention away from the original authoritative text 
and onto Chaucer’s English, constituting it as an authority in its own right. However, 
Chaucer’s appropriation of academic culture is altogether more playful than the ag- 
gressive approach exemplified by Dante’s treatise: a sign of the distinctive historical 
and cultural situatedness of European translational models. 


Translatio studii et imperii 


Chaucer’s strategy of deference and displacement, like Dante’s, is intimately connected 
to a wider textual and historiographical politics: that of translatio studii et imperii, 
the transferral of power from Rome, and of learning from Athens or Rome to Paris. 
As Ernst Curtius explains, the renewal of the Empire by Charlemagne in France in 
the ninth century was widely regarded as the transferral of the Roman imperium to 
another people, implied in the formula trans/atio imperii, and later co-ordinated with 
the translatio studii (transferral of learning from Athens or Rome to Paris) (Curtius 
1979: 29; Kelly 1978; Jongkees 1967; Parker 1987: 44). Charlemagne legitimated this 
grafting of pagan, classical authority onto an emerging Christian civilization through 
a verse from the Bible: “Because of unrighteous dealings, injuries and riches got by 
deceit, the kingdom is transferred from one people to another” (Ecclesiasticus 10:8). 
Here the Latin verb “‘transfertur” (‘is transferred’) gives rise to the notion of translatio 
(transference) that is basic to medieval historiography and to the transfer postulate 
inherent in Western ideals of translation. As I have argued elsewhere (Evans 1998a), 
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Charlemagne’s project is a continuation of themes that go back to Aristotle, and which 
underwrite the long history of the ‘foreign politics’ of imperialism: linguistic transfer 
in the service of empire. As the cultural theorist Eric Cheyfitz claims (1991: 112), 
“from its beginnings the imperialist mission is [...] one of translation: the translation 
of the ‘other’ into the terms of the empire”. In specifically medieval terms, translatio 
is a bipartite concept: the translation of political power, and the transferral of literary 
texts and structures of thought through exegesis, translation, and the creation of new 
literatures that take their authority from classical precedents. As we have seen in the 
case of Chaucer, translation involves invention — in the sense of taking over the work 
of other poets and making it his own — but it also underwrites notions of rule, and even 
specific nationalist claims (Staley 2004: 262). The /ocus classicus of this translational 
process is the prologue to the French romance Cligés (ca. 1170-82), by the Northern 
French writer Chrétien de Troyes, which describes how chivalry and learning moved 
from Greece to Rome, and from there to France: 


Par les livres que nous avons 
Les fez des anciiens savons 

Et del siecle qui fus jadis. 

Ce nos ont nostre livre apris, 
Que Grece ot de chevalerie 

Le premier los et de clergie. 
Puis vint chevalerie a Rome 

Et de la clergie la some, 

Qui or est en France venue. 
Deus doint qu’ele i soit retenue 
Et que li leus li abelisse 

Tant que ja mes de France n’isse. 
L’enor qui s’i est arestee, 

Deus |’avoit as autre prestee: 
Car de Grejois ne de Romains 
Ne dit an mes ne plus ne mains; 
D’aus est la parole remese 

Et estainte la vive brese. 


[Through the books which we have, we know the deeds of the ancients and of 
times long passed. Our books have taught us that Greece had the first fame of 
chivalry and learning. Then came chivalry to Rome, and the sum of learning, 
which is now come to France. God grant that it remain there, and that it finds 
the place so pleasant that it will never depart from France. The honor which 
has taken up its abode here [in France], God had but lent to the others: for 
of the Greeks and the Romans no one any longer says either much or little; 
their word has ceased, their bright flame is put out.] (Curtius 1979: 384-5; 
Curtius’s translation) 


On the one hand, Chrétien’s prologue pays homage to the continuity of the elite 
culture and the learning of the Greek and Roman empires, ostensibly claiming that 
their authority is carried over in an unbroken line to French culture. But France does 
not humbly accept the classical past’s torch of learning: the prologue goes so far as 
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to deny the authority of that past (“their word has ceased”) even as it arrogates that 
authority now wholly to France. Ironically (because the Greek and Roman empires 
were pagan), God “had but lent it to the others”: in France that authority has now 
found its permanent and rightful (God-given) place. God authorises the transfer and 
presides over its continuance in the present in France. This is more than a claim that 
vernacular culture is now endowed with the trappings of the privileged classical past; 
it is an assertion of superiority over that past. As Copeland (1991: 106) demonstrates, 
medieval vernacular translation “inserts itself into the ideological project of transla- 
tio studii as a new linguistic medium for carrying over the learning of the ancients”. 
While the vernacular can challenge the official culture of Latinity by exposing “the 
ideological fictions of that culture”, namely by revealing the historical discontinuity 
which the project of imperialism usually covers up, nevertheless the “substitutive 
structure” of vernacular exegesis “represents the mastery and appropriation of a 
privileged discourse” (ibid.: 106). 

As we saw with Chaucer’s prologue to the Legend of Good Women, admissions 
of unworthiness for writing in English are not always to be taken at face value (or 
as evidence that English was regarded as inferior) but are part of a self-aggrandizing 
strategy. For example, in the fifteenth century John Lydgate invents himself as a great 
writer by translating Guido delle Colonne’s Historia destructionis Troiae [History of 
the Destruction of Troy], itself a Latin prose translation of Benoit de Sainte-Maure’s 
French Roman de Troie, in his monumental Troy Book (ca. 1412): 


I gan the prolog to beholde 

Of Troye Boke, imade be dayes olde, 

Wher was remembrid, of au[c]tors us beforn, 

Of the deed of the verreie trewe corn, 

So as it fil severid from the chaf. 

(John Lydgate, Troy Book, in Wogan-Browne et al. 1999: Extract 1.7, ll. 99-103) 


[I looked on the prologue of the Troy Book, composed in days of old, in which 
was memorialized by earlier authors things concerning the true, authentic wheat 
of the noble deeds [or “about the dead”’] (of Troy) as it was divided from the 
[inferior] chaff. (Curtius’s translation)] 


In a gesture that parallels Chaucer’s, Lydgate fictionalizes himself as deferring to 
his revered and authoritative sources. It was they who winnowed the chaff from the 
wheat, separating historical truth from inauthentic dross. However this posture of 
subordination is belied by his vision of his prologue as an object to “beholde” (Ev- 
ans 1999: 374). The visual metaphor projects Lydgate’s translation as an extension 
through physical space: in fact, his poem is three times the length of Guido’s book 
and displays enormous pretensions towards literary grandeur. On the one hand, the 
image of the book as city, coterminous with the city of Troy itself, alludes to, and uses 
strategically, high-culture mnemonic traditions in which information is placed in, and 
recalled from, specific architectural locations. But the masterful gaze on the prologue 
also makes Lydgate himself into a conqueror of space, seizing Guido’s source text 
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in an imperial gesture of “appropriation and displacement that signals the topos of 
translation-as-empire” (ibid.: 375). 


Openness 


So far I have discussed how English literature invents itself through translation as 
an eloquent national literature of equal status to Latin by annexing and displacing its 
cultural authority. But many late Middle English translators are just as concerned with 
the politics of access. This is often expressed in terms of metaphors of ‘openness’, 
in justifications of translations of many different political stripes. In one unpublished 
fifteenth-century Lollard defence of Bible translation, the first tract in Cambridge 
University Library MS. Ii.6.26 (cited in Havens 2004: 105), the author makes the 
point that despite the fallenness of the ‘vulgar tongue’ other countries have vernacular 
translations of the Bible (““Latyn corrup” suggests that the Word of God is not altered 
by the accidents of language) and that if the Church embraces openness then that 
position should logically be extended to everyone: 


For what holy churche redip [reads] opunly to be pepel, it may be tauzt hem 
opunly, as wel on Englische to Englische folk as to the Romayns [Italians] in 
Latyn corrup [Italian], or to Duchemen [Germans] in Deuche, or to Frensche- 
men in Frensch. 


One of the best-known articulations of the value of open access to a secular text for 
a lay audience unfamiliar with Latin is provided by John Trevisa’s Dialogue Between 
the Lord and the Clerk (Wogan-Browne et al. 1999: Extract 2.2), written some time in 
the 1380s as a kind of preface to his translation of Ranulph Higden’s Polychronicon. 
In this lively and protracted debate the Lord’s position (to which the debate firmly 
inclines) is a pragmatic one. He advocates the translation of chronicles from Latin into 
English in order that greater numbers of people should have “knowledge, informa- 
tion, and learning”. As with many of the advocates of Bible translation (Havens 2004: 
101), Trevisa’s Lord places a great deal of emphasis on pragmatic concerns. So the 
“diverse tonges” of Babel figure not as markers of the fall from unitary language into 
desubjectivizing chaos, but merely as barriers to communication: if men who speak 
different languages try to understand each other, “[b]e the nede never so greet, neither 
of hem understondeth otheres speche no more than gageling of gees”. 

In response to the Lord’s defence of open access, Trevisa’s rather petty Clerk 
objects that Latin is “iused and understonde [...] in alle pe naciouns and londes 
of Europa” (28-9), but an English translation will be understood only in England. 
However, again thinking pragmatically, the Lord identifies a potential audience for 
English translation: those lacking time, the old, stupid, poor, and those without the 
financial support of friends. Yet while the debate comes down on the side of the Lord’s 
egalitarianism, Higden’s Polychronicon is oddly unsuited for its intended audience: 
it is too long, too expensive, and too irrelevant. In other words, the Dialogue’s osten- 
sible promotion of lay learning masks its ulterior project: that of the appropriation of 
learning — and by extension, of the English language — as a status symbol for the lay 
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aristocracy (represented by the position of the Lord, and ultimately Lord Berkeley, 
Trevisa’s patron). Rather than concerning itself with issues of access, Trevisa’s witty 
excursus may be more preoccupied with issues of status. 

Similarly, the project of many Middle English translations of devotional and medi- 
cal texts aimed at female audiences, both lay and enclosed, needs to be understood 
in terms of forms of patriarchal control, not of a benign concern on the part of male 
translators to alleviate female ignorance. Because many women in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries did not know Latin, many (male) translators target women as being 
urgently in need of vernacular works. But the actual translations are just as likely to 
serve other interests. For example, Bishop Fox’s 1517 translation of the Benedictine 
Rule (Wogan-Browne et al. 1999: Extract 2.8), was undertaken at the request of the 
heads of the four religious houses for women in his Winchester diocese, for those nuns 
who have no “knowledge nor understondynge” (18) of Latin. It also served to project 
Fox as an authority and auctor in his own right, being in part “a public demonstra- 
tion of responsible episcopal care [...], directed not to the work’s intended recipients 
but to the wider public, who were becoming increasingly interested in ecclesiastical 
reform and government” (Wogan-Browne ef al. 1999: 163). 

However, the text envisages a reading situation that takes place among women 
alone, outside of male jurisdiction — with those sisters who are able to read teaching 
other sisters. From this perspective, one of the practical effects of vernacular transla- 
tions (as Benedict Anderson recognizes, but only for later periods) was to bind people 
together in communities and constitute them as ‘imagined’ nations. The Lollard advo- 
cates of Biblical translation often have recourse to the topos of the “mother tongue” 
and the notion of English as a “common [shared] language” for “be comoun peple” 
[the commons] as powerful non-arbitrary signs in the construction of an “English 
community” (Havens 2004). In a fascinating crossover between religious and secular 
spheres and their metaphors, a collection of English tracts that includes works advo- 
cating the translation of the scriptures, Cambridge University Library, MS. Ff.6.31, 
was assembled by one London merchant, John Collopp, as a book made for “comyn 
profite”, to be passed around and used by others (Robinson 2000: 220). 

The huge Wycliffite Biblical translation project of the 1380s and ‘90s, begun in 
Oxford, offers a conception of the vernacular’s capacity to provide open access that 
was radical enough to provoke Arundel’s legislation of 1407-9. Driven in part by the 
precepts of the Oxford theologian John Wyclif, who was nevertheless not involved 
in its production, the aim was to translate the whole Bible, commentaries on the 
gospels, and other books into English. Wyclif had argued, as Nicholas Watson puts 
it (1999: 341), that “laypeople had the same responsibilities and so needed the same 
opportunities to learn about God’s law as clerics”. But it is important to note that this 
translation project arose as part of a long tradition of translating the Bible (Lawton 
1999), and that the orthodox Church sponsored reform too. 

The Wycliffite Bible was produced in two stages: the Early Version (EV), which is 
faithful to the literal sense and the word-order of the Latin (with often incomprehen- 
sible consequences), and the more idiomatic Later Version (LV), which is prepared to 
depart from the word order to convey the literal meaning of the Latin. Compare, for 
example, the following versions from the parable of the prodigal son in Luke 15: 
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EV: “And not aftir many dazis, alle thingus gadered togidere, be zunger sone 
wente ferr on pilgrimage ...” [the English construction unidiomatically at- 
tempts to render a Latin ablative absolute]. 
LV: “And not aftir manye daies, whanne alle pingis weren gaderid togidere, 
pe zongere sone went forp in pilgrimage”. 


While these look like mutually inconsistent approaches to the work of transla- 
tion, as David Lawton points out (1999: 470), this is a choice not between literal 
and free translation but between two understandings or types of /iteral translation. 
This is discussed in the General Prologue appended to some eleven (by no means 
all) copies of the Later Version. An astonishing two hundred and fifty copies of the 
Wycliffite Bible in one or other of these versions survives, although some of these 
are incomplete. They testify to a growing body of new Bible users among the laity, 
including women. Women played a prominent role in Lollardy and may have spurred 
the demand for, and been involved in, the production of vernacular Bibles (Lawton 
1999: 471). The General Prologue to the Wvcliffite Bible, Chapter 12 (Wogan-Browne 
et al. 1999: Extract 1.15), makes the bold (and somewhat improbable) claim that a 
competent reading of the scriptures requires only “charite” on the part of the reader to 
comprehend “al the greetness and largnesse of Goddis spechis”, whether open or hid- 
den. The injunction to the reader to hold only to charity draws on Augustine’s notion, 
in his De doctrina Christiana (427), of reading figuratively as a principle of textual 
exegesis. In effect, what is recommended is a version of translation as an exegetical 
rewriting or appropriation of the scriptures, not (as in the academic literary traditions 
that Copeland dissects) as instruments of authorial self-fashioning but as shortcuts to 
readerly understanding. This distinction illustrates very well the difference between 
the topic of status and the topic of access, which concerns the reader’s subject-posi- 
tion and not the prestige of the English language: 


Therfore if it is not leisir to seeke all Holy Scriptures [...] holde thou charite, 
where alle thingis hangen, so thou schalt holde that [thou] lernydist there. 
Also thou shalt holde that thou lernedist not: for if thou knowist charite, thou 
knowist sum thing wheronne also that hangith that in hap thou knowist not. 
And in that that thou undirstondist in Scripturis, charite is opin, and in that 
that thou undirstondist not, charite is hid. Therfore he that hooldith charite, in 
vertues either in good condiscouns, hooldith bothe that that is opyn and that 
[that] is hid in Goddis wordis. 


[Therefore if it is not opportune to study carefully all of Holy Scripture, keep 
charity, on which all things depend; then you will keep all those things that 
you learnt there [in Scripture]. Also you will keep what you have not learnt, 
because if you know charity, then you know something on which a thing you 
perhaps do not know depends as well. And in that which you do understand 
in Scripture charity is open, and in that which you do not understand charity 
is hidden. Therefore the man who keeps charity through virtuous behaviour 
[works] or through good qualities [an inner state] keeps both what is open and 
what is hidden in God’s words. (my translation)] 
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The anonymous tract On Translating the Bible Into English (ca. 1401-7) (Wogan- 
Browne et al. 1999: Extract 2.4) defends the use of English against those who fear it 
will provoke heresy by pointing out, pragmatically, that “we fyndyn in Latin mo [more] 
heretikes than of other langages”. But the Lollard project of a reading community in 
which class boundaries would be erased was, as Watson explains (1999: 342) “more 
of an ideal than a reality: the Lollard form of English remained a language that was 
more symbolically than actually capable of reaching a national audience”. Bible trans- 
lation was fiercely debated at Oxford as late as 1401: the most severe criticism was 
that English was ungrammatical compared to Latin (ibid.: 343). The position on open 
access to the Bible in English does not resolve itself easily along the faultline between 
orthodoxy and heresy. Both sides maintained a strong interest in the subject. 

There is a further aspect to the topic of access, one that I am not able to deal with 
fully here but which is highly significant. This is the much-neglected question of the 
introduction and transmission of Arabic learning into Europe and England in the later 
middle ages. As one scholar has remarked, “the role of Islam in the formation of Europe 
is at times egregiously misunderstood and still inadequately explored” (Szpiech 2002). 
Much of this learning — in astronomy, astrology, mathematics, alchemy, medicine, 
poetics — was transmitted to the west via Islamic Spain. As Minnis and Scott (1988: 
288) remark in their book on the medieval academic commentary tradition, much 
work still remains to be done on the influence exercised by Arab poetics in general 
on the later Middle Ages and Renaissance. However there is now a substantial and 
growing body of scholarship on the West’s encounter with Islamic intellectual tradi- 
tions (Haskins 1924; Burnett 1997; Hogendijk and Sabra 2003; Hyatte 1997; Metlitzki 
1977; Minnis 1984; Pym 1996, 2000; Tolan 1996, 1993, 2002; Wheatcroft 2003; Allen 
2004; for the vernacularization of late-medieval scientific and medical texts, many of 
which had ultimate Arabic sources, see Voigts 1996). The most important medieval 
exegesis of Aristotle’s Poetics was by the twelfth-century scholar Averroes (Ibn Rushd) 
(1126-1198), of Cordoba in Islamic Spain. His influential commentary was best 
known in the Latin translation made in 1256 by Hermann the German, a monk living 
in Toledo, and was largely disseminated to the schools in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century via the University of Paris (Minnis and Scott 1988). 

In his 1996 Panizzi Lectures, based on his study of manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Charles Burnett (1997) studies the various routes whereby Arabic intel- 
lectual traditions entered Britain from the eleventh-century onwards, usually through 
Spain, France, Salerno and South Italy, and in Latin translations. The importance and 
complexity of these routes of dissemination is also indicated by Hyatte’s study (1997), 
which provides a translation into English of a thirteenth-century Old French prose 
translation, Le Livre de l’eschiele Mahomet, of an Arabic Muslim text, the Mi’raj or 
book of Muhammad Ladder, which may have provided Dante’s inspiration for his 
Comedia. While there is no explicit criticism of Islam in the text of Muhammad ss 
Ladder itself, in the introduction to another Old French translation of a Spanish trans- 
lation of an Arabic text, one of the translators states that his purpose is to better arm 
Christian critics in their attack on Islam (Hyatte 1997: 97). As this suggests, not all 
of the dissemination of Arabic materials was conceptualized in terms of the enlarge- 
ment of learning or of a dialogue between cultures of equal status. Peter the Venerable 
(ca. 1092-1156), abbot of Cluny, may have urged that Muslims could be better won 
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by love not weapons (Wheatcroft 2003: 140) but he supervised the twelfth-century 
translation of the Qur’an in order for Christians to understand Muslim “heresy” so 
that they might be able to combat it. But the ‘translation’ of the East for the West (to 
draw on the metaphorical uses of translation found in postcolonial theory as a figure 
for transportation, the alienation of property or the processes of Christian conversion) 
also included imaginative engagements with its intellectual and religious traditions, 
exemplified in texts such as the anonymous fourteenth-century Mandeville ’s Travels 
(Hamelius 1919). 


Conclusion 


The twin topics of status and access are common in Middle English vernacular trans- 
lations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but exhibit an astonishing range of 
relationships to Latin, as to French, culture. Despite the importance of the overarch- 
ing topos of translatio studii et imperii and the disciplinary contest between rhetoric 
and grammar that structures so much contemporary thinking about translation as a 
mode of authorial self-fashioning (and sometimes of readerly access), we are more 
often dealing not so much with power in colonial situations — with Latin oppressing 
the vernacular, with the vernacular battling towards its eventual triumph — as with 
the efforts of various translators to take over cultural traditions in accord with their 
own interests. Vicente Rafael, writing about Filipino Tagalog culture under Spanish 
rule (1988: 210-11), argues that for the Tagalogs translation “involves not simply the 
ability to speak in a language other than one’s own but the capacity to reshape one’s 
thoughts and actions in accordance with accepted forms”, a process that involves “ei- 
ther affirmation or evasion of the social order”. Granted the significant differences of 
geography, history and culture, the same is nevertheless true of many Middle English 
translators in their encounters with the prestigious cultural and linguistic models of 
Latin and French. 
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Abstract: The introduction of European (mainly French) drama into 
Arabic, and the growing interest in European culture, which is one of the 
aspects of the nahDah, or Arab Renaissance of the nineteenth century, 
took various forms, ranging from direct importation to adaptation, where 
‘foreign’ models could be appropriated and subverted by drawing on tra- 
ditional forms such as folk drama and shadow theatre in order to create 
a genre. The translation of plays into Arabic and the work of playwrights 
and translators such as James Sanua and ‘Uthman Jalal raised the issue 
of the use of the vernacular, engaging with the wider literary debate on 
whether more flexible, non-canonized forms of Arabic could be sought. 


1. Introduction 


This essay, which discusses the role that translation played in the development of 
drama in Egypt, is part of a larger research project which takes as its focal point 
the translation practices and discourses in the nahDah, the cultural, educational and 
linguistic revival (or renaissance) of writing and political thought in the Arab world 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. The intellectual movement of the 
nahDah was to lead to significant political and social transformations. It involved a 
process of modernization brought about by contacts with Europe but was also based 
on the desire to reinstate the social principles of Islam through a process of self-re- 
newal.' Napoleon’s occupation of Egypt, in 1798, is often viewed as a turning point 
in Egyptian history. It marked the end of Ottoman rule in Egypt — the country had 
become an Ottoman Province in 1517 — and the beginning of a new kind of state, and 
may have acted as a catalyst for the rise of national consciousness, which ultimately 
found expression in the Arab renaissance as an intellectual and social event. But 
the extensive programme of the nahDah was also an indirect product of the transla- 
tions of religious texts by Christian missionaries in Syria and Lebanon, and, as far 
as nation-building is concerned, has its roots in the efforts of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
MuHammad ‘Ali (who ruled from 1805 to 1848), towards the creation and develop- 
ment of a modern country. 

MuHammad ‘Ali’s reformist programme needs to be viewed in the context of the 
Ottoman Empire opening up to Europe, and in the light of the Ottoman legacy, which 


' See Hourani (1983) for a discussion of the points of convergence between the French Enlightenment 
and the tradition of Islamic political thought. Later on, the Muslim reformer MuHammad ‘Abduh 
(1849-1905) was to see the relationship between Islam and modernity as crucial. 
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was to remain present in Egypt throughout the nineteenth century (Turkish was the 
language of the ruling class). The first stage of the programme involved sending an 
educational mission of Egyptian students to France under the supervision of Rifa‘a 
al-TahTawi (1801-1873), a graduate of the prestigious religious university of Al-Azhar 
in Cairo, which was the leading center of learning in the Muslim world. Al-TahTaw1, 
who had learnt French in order to translate Western sciences into Arabic, lived in 
Paris from 1826 to 1831, and summarized his views and observations on the French 
in his report, takhIS al-ibriz fi talkhiS bariz.’ Having witnessed the 1830 revolution 
against King Charles X whilst he was in Paris, he praised the concept of democracy 
and wanted to assert that it was quite compatible with Islam. 

On his return to Egypt he established dar al-alsun, a school of languages, modelled 
on the prestigious Ecole des Langues Orientales in Paris, which trained the first gen- 
eration of Egyptian translators. The majority of texts which were translated concerned 
the pure and applied sciences, history, geography and a large number of technical 
texts on legal and military issues, the choice of the latter resulting from MuHammad 
‘Alt’s interest in military matters. Another factor of importance is the introduction 
of Arabic printing presses to Egypt in 1819-20, which stimulated the production and 
translation of technical and scientific texts in particular. Thus, in 1848, out of 191 
translated works, only two could be classified as literary (Abul Naga 1969: 5). How- 
ever, following this very focused and rather utilitarian appropriation, another pattern 
was to emerge, that of a growing interest in foreign literary works, including plays. 
The interest centered on Italian sources at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and then on French works until the end of the century, English only gaining ground 
between the first and the second World Wars. Both individuals and institutions were 
to play a part in this growing interest in literature in translation. 

The reason for selecting drama in nineteenth-century Egypt as the object of 
investigation here, is twofold. Firstly, although drama production in Egypt is well 
documented in the field of Middle Eastern studies, the data has not been studied by 
translation specialists. Indeed, like much of the rest of the Arabic translation tradition, 
it is largely ‘peripheral’, if not invisible, in research in translation studies. Secondly, I 
want to argue, with reference to the historical and cultural context on which I choose 
to focus, that although drama played only a minor part in the nahDah movement, 
initially at least, its development raised a number of issues which are of relevance to 
translation studies. These issues are as follows: 


e There is a lack of consensus in the literature regarding the extent to 
which drama in Egypt can be described as an entirely new ‘genre’, 
bearing little relation to local forms of representation and detached 
from the Arabic literary tradition. 

e There is a diversity of practices through which Western, mainly 
French, drama was imported into the Egyptian context. Plays were 
initially staged in their language of origin, and the translations which 
followed showed various degrees of adaptation and acculturation. 


? Translated into French by Anouar Louca (1988) as L’Or de Paris, Paris: Editions Sindbad. 
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e The translation of drama provides a privileged vantage point from 
which to explore the language debate associated with the nahDah, 
which has as a backdrop the tension that existed between classical 
Arabic and its dialectal forms. Attempts were made to draw on non- 
canonical forms such as the Egyptian vernacular, which came to be 
considered, in some instances, a viable, and indeed the preferred 
alternative to classical Arabic, of which religious leaders and schol- 
ars were the custodians, for the translation, writing and staging of 


plays. 
2. Staging the ‘Other’ 


Theatre in its recognizably Western form was not seen in Egypt until 1799, when 
Napoleon Bonaparte brought in French theatrical troupes to entertain his soldiers 
and Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules was performed in Cairo. A building dedicated 
as a theatre had been constructed there, and amateur productions, French plays and 
comic operas were also staged in Alexandria. However, as the productions were 
destined for a limited audience, initially for the French troops and later for the small 
European community, this had little effect on the indigenous population. As the nine- 
teenth century progressed, the number of Egyptians who were able to speak foreign 
languages — generally French or Italian — increased, and this led to a slow growth of 
interest in foreign culture. By the middle of the century, foreign troupes occasionally 
visited the court. 

When the chronicle of Egyptian drama is examined — ‘chronicle’ is the term used 
by Philip Sadgrove to refer to the purpose of his exhaustive and detailed 1996 study 
of the Egyptian theatre in the nineteenth century, in terms of production and socio- 
cultural context — it would appear that the first drama translations into Arabic consisted 
of translations of operatic works which were meant to help the audience to follow 
the performance and which were not a blueprint for the stage. One such translation 
was that of Jacques Offenbach’s La belle Héléne which was overseen by al-TahTawi 
in 1849. Earlier on, in his book, in which he made observations on French society, 
al-TahTawi had included a section on the entertainment enjoyed by Parisians. Inter- 
estingly, al-TahTawt, in the third essay of his takhiiS, had pointed out the potential 
value of the theatre, arguing that if the theatre in France had not contained so many 
“diabolical allusions”, it could have been a highly valuable institution (in Louca 1988: 
156). Though it is known that he had read works by the French playwright Racine, 
al-TahTawi was first and foremost a technical translator. However, he did suggest the 
transliteration into Arabic of a number of French words such as ‘théatre’ (tryatr) and 
‘spectacle’ (sbiktakl), observing that he did not know of Arabic words to render the 
meaning of these terms. With time, terms calqued from French were to be replaced with 
words formed on the basis of Arabic roots and through analogy, but some loanwords 
do remain in contemporary Arabic (for instance, ‘décor’ and ‘accessoire’). 

The first instances of Arab drama in Egypt to draw on the Western model of 
representation are attributed to the Egyptian Jew Ya°qub Rufail Sanii‘a (1839-1912). 
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Sania, or James Sanua, to use the Europeanized form of his name, was a journalist, 
theatrical producer, translator and dramatist. He is commonly considered to be the 
founder of modern drama in Egypt. “Before him there had been no modern Arabic 
theatre in Egypt, in the sense of text-based theatre performed on stage, though there 
had been some seventy years of European theatre in the country since the days of 
the French expeditionary force” (Moreh and Sadgrove 1996: 21). Sanii‘a’s theatrical 
output included his own translations, those of others, and his own plays. Most of his 
productions introduced music and elements of melodrama. Sanii‘a’s work promoted 
genuine Egyptian theatre by depicting Egyptian bourgeois life, and he frequently used 
historical themes and local customs in the plays he staged. The Khedive Isma‘l, who 
ruled Egypt from 1863 to 1879, described him as “our Egyptian Moliére” (Ali al-Rai 
1969: 81), but in 1878, angered by Santi‘a’s thinly veiled criticisms of the royal court 
and social practices — one of the latter being that of polygamy — he sent him into exile 
and closed down his theatre. Political turbulence, and the attempted revolution in 
1882, which led to the British occupation, ensured that no further theatrical activity 
was permitted for several years. It was only after considerable pressure that theatre 
was re-introduced in the late 1880s, when a Syrian theatrical troupe visited Cairo and 
when the migration to Egypt, for political reasons, of a number of Syrian intellectuals 
and journalists gave a new impetus to Arab drama in the country. 

It should be apparent from this sketch of the socio-cultural and political context 
of nineteenth-century drama in Egypt that patronage played a significant role in it. 
Whilst MuHammad ‘Ali established a state-sponsored programme of translation, albeit 
one in which theatrical texts had only a very modest place, the Khedive Ismail, who 
wanted the country to be firmly oriented towards Europe, allocated generous subsidies 
to foreign theatre in Egypt. Sadgrove (1996) relates how the Khedive ‘encouraged’ 
the nobility to rent boxes at the theatre in Cairo, and established a sponsorship scheme 
to help cover the expenses of visiting European artists. In contrast, the Khedive’s 
support and patronage were less forthcoming when asked to fund a nascent Egyptian 
theatre. 

For its part, the Arab press enthusiastically supported the theatre, taking the view 
that it was modern and educative, and printing explanations of translated plays, 
together with definitions of theatrical terms. The active promotion of Arab theatre 
is well documented in Sadgrove’s study. Sadgrove quotes an article in which the 
authors of a ‘Project for a National Theatre’ declared it to be “eminently useful” and 
“moral” (“La création des théatres est donc une oeuvre éminement utile parce qu’elle 
est et doit étre morale”, in Sadgrove (1996: 186)). Religious reformers, Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani (1839-1897) amongst them, had also recognized the potential of theatre 
as an instrument for instilling both political consciousness and public morality, and 
we have seen how al-TahTawi had reflected, in his essay, on the potential offered by 
drama regarding social progress. 

The response to the staging of plays was mixed. Acting was frowned upon in a 
Muslim environment. Sadgrove (1996: 72) reports that some Christian missionaries 
had complained of possible negative foreign influence and feared that farcical and 
bawdy plays could have an adverse effect on public morality and behaviour. The dif- 
ferent and indeed contrasting ways in which the plays were received can be seen as one 
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of the many manifestations of what Albert Hourani describes as “the [...] ambivalent 
relationship of modern Egypt and modern Europe” (1983: 49). 


3. Drama and local forms of representation 


An argument put forward to explain the ‘otherness’ of drama in an Arab context 
is that of terminological difficulties which go back to the tenth century: Matta ibn 
Yunus (died 940 CE), translator of Aristotle’s works, had used the Arabic term madi 
(‘panegyric’) to translate the Greek ‘tragedy’, and the term hija’ (‘satire’) to refer to 
‘comedy’. Both Arabic terms belonged to the field of poetry (see Berque 1969: 15; 
Ben Halima 1969: 18). 

If drama was distanced from the written culture, a folk tradition of dramatic repre- 
sentation can be identified in some traditional religious ceremonies, in puppet shows, 
and in Karagoz or shadow theatre, the latter often taking place in Turkish (Sadgrove 
1996: 14). Citing Pierre Gilbert, Abul Naga (1969: 14) argues that religious ceremonies 
could be traced back to Ancient Egypt.’ These events were particularly popular in the 
tenth century CE, during the Fatimid dynasty, the shows being performed to mark 
special family events such as marriage. They did not make any pretence of realistic 
portrayal, and took place in the open air, in different locations and at irregular times, 
and could not be described as ‘theatre’ in the modern sense of the word. But they 
did contain elements of parody and social satire, which were to occupy a prominent 
place in the theatre. Thus, theatre performance followed in the path of oral storytell- 
ing traditions. 

Even though the traditional folkloric themes on which the shows were based (1.e. 
chivalrous love and heroism, thwarted love, oppression of the poor) may have only 
occupied a relatively peripheral place in the cultural system, they influenced the 
translation and performance of foreign plays. As for the foreign plays themselves, 
which actively contributed to the development of drama in Egypt, they were often 
canonical works in their own literary system. Corneille, Moli¢re and Racine were 
selected for translation. 

As a form of entertainment, street drama occupied an inferior position and was 
shunned by many because of its bawdy content and its satirical thrust. But it was a 
source of inspiration for nineteenth-century translators and playwrights, and many of 
its conventions — such as a certain degree of audience participation, and the inclusion 
of narrators, music and song — seem to have found their way into a number of the 
translations of European plays. 

It is worth noting at this point that later playwrights and drama critics in Egypt 
stressed the importance of the long-standing dramatic forms for modern theatre 


3“Outre les textes conservés, cette époque semble avoir produit des drames religieux, ou tout au 
moins des textes liturgiques en passe d’évoluer dans ce sens. On représentait des épisodes tragiques 
de Vhistoire du Dieu bienfaisant Osiris [...]” (“In addition to the preserved writings, that era [the 
Middle Empire] seems to have produced religious drama, or at least liturgical writings which were 
to evolve as drama. Tragic episodes of the story of the benevolent God, Osiris, were represented”. 
My translation) 
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which, they argued, should go back to these forms, and draw inspiration from early 
techniques, such as shadow theatre, story-telling and improvisation. The plays often 
adopted the structure of traditional Karagoz, including a prologue and an epilogue, 
and the presence of a narrator. Aiming at acculturation, the translators and the play 
producers established links between drama and traditional forms with which the 
public would already be familiar, even if these were traditionally detached from 
canonical literary forms. However, more canonical genres such as the rhymed and 
rhythmic prose of the Maqamat, or short narrations, with a pedigree stretching back 
to the tenth century CE and famed for its literary virtuosity, also served as models to 
the theatre translators. The popularity of storytelling in Egypt is commented on in the 
travel writings of Vivant Denon, a member of the team of scholars who took part in 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt (see Denon 1802) and was also noticed by Edward 
William Lane some sixty years later (cited in Sadgrove 1996: 19). 

This is why I would disagree with Hamadi Ben Halima’s assertion, in his study of 
the Arab theatre, that “‘of all literary genres which make up the heritage of today’s Arab 
peoples, only the theatre is an ex-nihilo creation”, which he explains with reference 
to the somewhat strained relationship that existed between Islam and performances 
of the figurative arts (1969: 17).4 The theatre represented indeed a rupture with the 
past as far as canonical forms were concerned, but not with regard to popular forms of 
representation and storytelling. Citing Pierre Gilbert, Abul Naga (1969: 26) argues that 
although arabicized Egypt, and Arab civilization in general, were unaware of drama 
due to a number of religious and other factors, the genre existed “in an embryonic 
state” in fictional writings and in the shadow theatre.’ Another evaluation is offered by 
Jean-Jacques Luthi, who describes Egyptian theatre in the nineteenth century as “loan 
theatre” (“un théatre d’emprunt”, Luthi 2000: 219). The French orientalist Jacques 
Berque evokes similarities between European drama and folk traditions in Egypt, 
noting, however, that the emergence of modern theatre in Egypt is part and parcel of 
“the aggression of modernity towards a traditional culture” (Berque 1969: 16). 

As for the promoters of an Arab theatre, they were anxious to position both Western 
theatre and its Egyptian versions on a continuum which could be traced back to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and indeed to the ancient Egyptians themselves. They 
rejected, therefore, the idea that the theatre in Egypt lacked a past, and clearly hoped 
in this way to give more legitimacy to their endeavours. The issue of continuity was 
stressed by the nineteenth-century theatre translator, MuaHammad °Uthman Jalal, when 
he pointed out that Western drama had its roots in Ancient Greece, Rome and Egypt 
(cited in Doghman 1973: 212). When the authors of the Projet d’un thédtre national 
requested the establishment and funding of a National Theatre, they argued that “As 
we can see, drama, under almost all its forms, is well established in the ancient land 
of the Pharaohs and is flourishing day by day” (“Comme on voit, |’ Art dramatique, 


4“Te tous les genres litééraires (sic) qui font le patrimoine des arabes d’aujourd’ hui, seul le theatre 
est une création ex-nihilo”. 
> “Pour des raisons religieuses, sociales, esthétiques et surtout historiques, la civilisation arabe 
ignore ce genre qui existe toutefois a l’état embryonnaire, dans la littérature romanesque comme 
dans le théatre d’ombres”’. 
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presque sous toutes ses formes, est implanté dans |’antique terre des Pharaons et y 
fleurit de jour en jour”, in Sadgrove 1996: 188).° Interestingly, however, in this same 
document, the authors also refer to the lack of Arabic drama “if it were not given to the 
Arabs to invent drama, as we understand it today” (“‘s’il n’a pas été donné aux Arabes 
d’inventer l’art dramatique, comme nous le comprenons aujourd’hui’”’, in Sadgrove 
1996: 189) in order to support their requests for institutional funding. 


4. Translation practices 


In what follows I want to leave aside performance and stage-related features, such as 
the addition of songs and music, and the question of whether the translations retained 
the structure of acts and scenes of their originals. Instead, I will concentrate on the 
two most salient and inter-related areas of variation between translations of the same 
or different plays: the type of language used, classical or vernacular, and the degree 
of adaptation to which the original plots and contexts were subjected. A word of cau- 
tion is in order here. Many of the early plays either remained unpublished, since they 
were not meant to be read, or are now lost (Sanii‘a’s translations and adaptations, for 
instance, are no longer available). As a result, any generalizations can only be tenta- 
tive. The scarcity of texts, and the fact that the few extant translations are scattered 
throughout different libraries of the Arab world (Najm 1999: 197), present practical 
problems for the researcher, and translation paratexts or comments made by observers 
cannot always be verified against actual practice. 

I will take as points of departure the classical-versus-vernacular language dichot- 
omy and the degree of adaptation to which context and plot are subjected. Examples 
can be drawn from the work of the aforementioned playwright, producer and transla- 
tor Ya‘qtib Santi‘a, and also from the work of two translators, MuHammad ‘Uthman 
Jalal (1829-1898), and the Syrian Adib IsHaq (1856-1885). They were instrumental, 
in collaboration with others, in the development of an Egyptian theatre, and can be 
seen as representative of different translation approaches. 

MuHammad ‘Uthman Jalal translated a number of Moliére’s plays, including Les 
femmes savantes, L’Ecole des maris, L’Ecole des femmes and Tartuffe, as well as works 
by La Fontaine, Racine, Corneille and Bernardin de Saint Pierre. Many of his transla- 
tions were staged by Sanii‘a. In his translations Jalal used the Egyptian vernacular in a 
bid to ensure naturalness and authenticity, given that the vernacular is the spoken form 
of Arabic. With Jalal’s translation of Tartuffe (1664), Sheikh Matlif, which is written 
in colloquial prose and meter, the choice of language is part of the manifest attempt 
to adapt the play to the local context. The divergence from the content of the original 
play is considerable. The main character in the French Tartuffe, a trickster posing as a 
man of Christian piety, becomes in the translation a Muslim cleric. Names are freely 
changed (as also happens in other play translations), while certain aspects of the play 
are accentuated and others muted through additions, omissions and adjustments to 


®° The full text of Projet d’un thédtre national par M.M. Mohammed Onsy et Louis Farrugia — fait 
au Caire le 15 mars 1872 is printed in Sadgrove 1996, Appendix 3. 
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the length of repartees. For instance, Mariane’s protests at her father’s initial plan 
to marry her to Tartuffe are omitted for socio-cultural reasons and to accommodate 
audience expectations. Orgon’s declaration at the end of the last scene, announcing 
at last his intention to give the hand of his daughter Mariane to Valére, is omitted and 
replaced by the translator with praises addressed to the Khedive and his family. Whilst 
some changes can be explained as a form of transculturation and appropriation, some 
additions may actually have been due to constraints of rhyme. 

More profound shifts can be identified in a translation of one of Racine’s tragedies, 
Andromaque, translated by Adib IsHaq. Although the Arabic version of the play was 
first performed in Beirut, the translation was later revised when Adib IsHaq eventually 
settled in Alexandria in 1876, during the reign of the Khedive Ismail. This five-act 
play was translated in rhymed prose, using classical Arabic. The translation adapts 
the dénouement by introducing the death of Orestes, who was himself responsible 
for the murder of the King Pyrrhus. This, I suggest, is in order to restore the balance 
between good and evil, crime and punishment. The overall impression is that tragedy, 
the progressive and ineluctable descent of Orestes into madness in the original play, 
is displaced to give way to a more melodramatic narrative, so that the translation sub- 
verts the very genre to which Racine’s play belongs. In parallel with these variations 
in content, songs are added (see Najm 1999: 216), which recalls the significance of 
local forms of drama. The original work, it would seem, is only one of the elements 
the translator considered as he created his new text. There is hybridity of genre in 
this as in other plays, and the impact of folk epics, even if they are peripheral in the 
literary system, makes itself felt. 

The dual purpose of entertainment and education, and the moral value attached 
to the theatre, are frequently mentioned by the translators in justification of their ap- 
proaches. It has been suggested (Zayttini 1994; Najm 1999) that the selection of plays 
for translation and performance on the Egyptian stage was affected by a number of 
factors: the expectations the translator had of audience taste, the name of the play- 
wright, and the degree to which the main themes would engage with traditional topics 
of Arabic literature and representation such as honour, virtue and heroism. To these I 
would add, as an overarching frame, the prestige of the French source culture. 

The distinction between translation and adaptation, however fuzzy, might seem 
to offer a convenient way of categorizing such diverse translation practices, but that 
assumption needs to be tested with regard to the Arabic metadiscourse on translation, 
which establishes finer distinctions. In his very informative survey of the develop- 
ment of the theatre (more precisely, the play) in modern Arabic literature, Najm 1999 
suggests three categories to describe the translations, according to the degree of ma- 
nipulation that has taken place. Whilst the term farjama, normally used as a generic 
term for ‘translation’, is applied to texts which do not domesticate the content, ta‘rib 
(‘arabization’) describes the way some Arabic versions of plays draw on classical 
themes and figures of Arabic literature. It can be argued, however, that the use of ta‘rib 
is problematic. Al-TahTawi uses it in his writings to mean ‘transliteration’,’ and in 


TTn ‘Amara (1973, 2: 73) al-a‘mal al-kamilah li-rifa‘a rafi° al-TahTawi (‘The complete works of 
Rifa‘a Rafit al-TahTaw1). ta‘rib, according to al-TahTawi, is the device to which a translator can 
resort when the preferred options of the use of a classical (faS7H) Arabic term, or even a vernacular 
term (darij) are proving difficult or impossible. 
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modern discourse on language planning and development it refers to terminological 
formation. Moreover, in Zayttini’s work on translation during the nahDah, the term 
refers to the transliteration of foreign words (Zayttint 1994). The third category sug- 
gested by Najm is that of tamSir (egyptianization), when the translator adapts the play 
to local conditions, on the levels of both context and language; Najm uses the term in 
relation, for instance, to ‘Uthman Jalal’s translation of 7artuffe written in the Egyptian 
vernacular. What this brief exploration shows is that the different practices adopted 
by the nineteenth-century translators come with their own set of distinctions, which 
may not match those current in modern usage. There is, therefore, a risk in extracting 
historical data without reference to the contemporary metadiscourse. 


5. The translation of drama and the language debate 


It is clear that the translation practices that characterize the work of the nahDah drama 
translators engage critically with general cultural politics at a time when language 
was at the heart of the construction of national identity. In this context, language 
constitutes, on the one hand, a tool of progress and modernization. The ability of the 
Arabic language to accommodate foreign language borrowings, and the flexibility of 
its root system, which facilitates term formation, were harnessed to the consolidation 
of national identity based in part on a canonical but revived language. On the other 
hand, the Arabic language also embodied conservatism, when its most stilted forms 
had previously represented the literary canon. As a fixed and codified language, Ara- 
bic was closely bound to the official production of literary and religious texts, which 
emphasized literary form and poetic flourishes. 

The vernacular’s jostling for power with the classic form of Arabic, whilst tradi- 
tionally regional dialects were not accepted within the literary canon, is reflected in 
the translation and performance of plays. The issues of performability and authentic- 
ity were certainly important factors in positioning the vernacular as a possible, and 
indeed preferable, alternative to the classical language. In some instances though, 
as Sadgrove (1996: 135) suggests, the use of classical Arabic in the translation and 
original writing can also be explained by the lack of familiarity of the Syrian actors 
with the Egyptian form of vernacular, its linguistic patterns and its colloquialisms. 
Performances which took place in Sanii‘a’s theatre reflect the debate surrounding the 
use of the vernacular. A translation of Moliére’s Zartuffe which was in literary Arabic 
(this text is lost now) was followed by Sanii‘a’s attempt to restore authenticity with 
a production of the same French play in MuHammad ‘Uthman Jalal’s vernacular 
translation. The choice of language and form — classical or vernacular, prose or rhyme 
—was thus a barometer of innovation and audience taste. The use of colloquial diction 
was initially well received, at least when it was associated with comedy. But Jalal’s 
reliance on the vernacular to translate some of Racine’s and Corneille’s tragedies was 
deemed by many to be inappropriate (Abul Naga 1969: 382). 

Even when successful on the stage, such practices did not really lead to complete 
legitimacy for the vernacular. Calls for a rapprochement between the classical and 
the vernacular were still deemed necessary, for instance, by the thinker AHmad LuTfi 
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al-sayyid (1872-1963). He proposed to ‘egyptianize’ the language (tamSir al-lughah), 
in order to create a halfway house between the classical form and the vernacular, a 
language that would be less elevated than classical Arabic but more refined than the 
colloquial idiom. As far as the theatre itself was concerned, attempts at compromise 
could still be found much later when, after the First World War, the playwright tawfiq 
al-Hakim retained the grammatical structure of classical Arabic in his dialogues, yet 
provided for colloquial resonance on stage. 


6. Conclusion 


The development of European-inspired drama in Egypt began as crude importation 
of foreign themes and modes, directed at a largely non-indigenous elite. It engaged, 
via translation, with local forms of representation and migrated to a new genre, which 
contributed to the construction of national identity. 

The diversity of modes of importation, together with the way drama was viewed 
and perceived, goes some way towards explaining why no real consensus seems to 
emerge as to whether drama was an entirely new, non-indigenous genre in the Egyp- 
tian context or a revival of existing and non-canonical forms of representation. The 
translators of plays had to draw on traditional themes and language forms to gain 
respectability and legitimacy, and on existing forms of representation to ensure the 
“‘performability’ of the plays on Egyptian stages. 

Existing views on the development of Egyptian drama, I suggest, are positioned 
somewhere between two extremes: at one end, the insistence on the heterogeneity of 
this ‘Western’ genre in the Arab and Egyptian repertoire and, at the other, the painstak- 
ing identification of existing local dramatic forms (shadow theatre, farces, chansons 
de geste and parodies) as likely foundations for a modern form of art. Western models 
came to blend with local forms as a “subtle interplay of indigenous traditions and 
European inspiration” (Meisami and Starkey 1998, 2: 769), which served to regenerate 
the literary system in which drama would become firmly anchored. 

The scene is that of a ‘literature in crisis’. As efforts were made to seek out new 
forces and models from literature in western Europe, translations were both a product 
of the nahDah, and instrumental in its development. In that sense, the function of 
the different translations can be said to have been both innovative, in that they both 
imported and subverted Western models, and conservative, in that they also drew on 
existing forms, which held varying degrees of canonicity. 
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Abstract: The ‘classics debate ’(Klasikler Tartismasi) of 1897 was sparked 
by Ahmed Midhat ’ article in the Istanbul daily press calling on the talented 
writers of his time to translate the European classics. It took a polemical 
turn when Kemalpasazade Said published eighteen ‘Notebooks’ called 
Galatat-i-Terceme (Erroneous Usage in Translation/s). 

The ‘classics debate’ highlights the linguistic and literary-cultural in- 
terest in translations from the European languages and their significance 
for Ottoman society. It marks a moment of reckoning with three decades of 
translational contact with French literature (and other European litera- 
tures, mostly via French) since the beginnings of the Tanzimat period. For 
the Ottoman literati, it was also a moment (perhaps the first) of collective 
confrontation, with the problems of translating a ‘foreign’ literature and 
culture on the one hand and, on the other, with the problems of generating 
a comparable literature ‘of their own’. The debate forced a comparison 
between what was ‘totally foreign’, i.e. French, and what was ‘not so 
foreign’, i.e. Arabic and Persian. The European classics, it was generally 
agreed, should be translated but not imitated. 

My essay offers a critical discussion of the ‘classics debate’ as it was 
presented by Ramazan Kaplan under the same title in 1998. It also covers 
Agah Sirri Levend s discussion of the debate in 1972. The central point 
of my discussion concerns the concepts of imitation (taklid/tanzir) and 
translation (terceme) as they come up in the debate. I shall also address 
late Ottoman perceptions and criticism of the hybrid or tri-lingual nature 
of the language named Osmanlica (Ottoman Turkish). This topic too has 
implications for our understanding of Ottoman translation practices and 
is discussed with reference to questions both of non-translation and of 
appropriation from Arabic and Persian. 


‘The classics can console. But not enough’. Derek Walcott 


1. Introduction 


This essay serves two interrelated purposes. The first is to see how Ottoman con- 
ceptions of translation and its practice changed with the introduction of Western 
foreignness or difference in Ottoman interculture in the second half of the nineteenth 
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century, and how such change related to the traditional Ottoman concept of translation 
as terceme. It seems feasible to investigate such phenomena by looking into the clas- 
sics debate of 1897, which started off as an appeal for the translation of ‘European’ 
classics. My second purpose is to see how translation in theory and practice was 
connected to important literary and cultural concerns that surfaced in the discourses 
of the classics debate. 

The classics debate of 1897 offers us rich material for exploring connections be- 
tween Ottoman practices of translation and the discourses which criticize or legitimize 
them in the final quarter of the nineteenth century. Studies on both practice and accom- 
panying discourse’ will offer a more adequate understanding of translation/terceme in 
the ways it was practised and in the ways it related to linguistic, literary and cultural 
concerns at the turn of the twentieth century; they will also offer insights into the 
Ottoman poetics of the time, which also signals the conscious beginnings of a ‘new’ 
Turkish literature. The present study is an introductory one, based on the discourses 
of four participants in the classics debate. 

I shall first reconstruct a context for a broader understanding of the debate and of 
the place it should hold in an Ottoman-Turkish translation history which is not dissoci- 
ated from literary, cultural history. I shall then discuss some important issues brought 
up by various participants in the debate, thereby examining aspects of change in the 
conceptions of translation/terceme and its practice towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

But first I must take a look at the 1998 edition of some of the articles in the clas- 
sics debate, which are my primary references. In Klasikler Tartismasi: Baslangig¢ 
Dénemi (The First Stage of the Classics Debate, 1998), Ramazan Kaplan introduces 
the debate to the modern Turkish readership. As an Ottomanist, he performs the 
useful task of providing us with a transcribed and annotated edition of some of the 
important newspaper articles in the 1897 debate, which is accompanied by a long 
introductory essay in four parts. A brief look at Kaplan’s essay will allow me to draw 
some attention to the self-reflexive dimension needed in accounting for the terms and 
assumptions of my analysis. 

First of all, Kaplan does not show an awareness of the culture-specificity of 
translation as terceme, i.e. as a fundamentally Ottoman concept of translation in 
a history of translation and culture. He surveys translation simply in terms of the 
conventional binary opposition between literal and free, overlooking the connota- 
tions, the different forms of practice, that terceme assumed in the Ottoman tradition 
(Paker 2002a). Expressing no awareness of the ‘before’ or ‘after’ of the views or 
discourses on translation in the debate of 1897, Kaplan discusses translation in 
terms of ¢eviri, the modern Turkish term for the concept and practice of translation, 
which he implicitly equates with terceme. In short, he reports on the debate, with 
no awareness that it might have or did signify change in conceptions of translation 
and its practice. 


'Cemal Demircioglu recently finished his PhD thesis (Bogazici University) on the subject of Ot- 
toman discourses on translation at the turn of the twentieth century, and will be working on the 
details of the classics debate. 
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Secondly, Kaplan does not set a literary or cultural context for the debate, but 
observes it from a certain contemporary cultural-critical perspective which needs 
to be questioned. He claims to point out the importance of the 1897 debate in “our 
(Turkish) cultural history” (Kaplan 1998: 7) but does not even mention, let alone 
discuss, the Translation Bureau (7erciime Biirosu), the official agency established in 
1940 (only after forty years or so from the classics debate), which actually made the 
Ottoman dream come true by having 875 classics translated and published in a period 
of twenty years (Tahir-Giirgaglar 2001: 115-16). This omission is surprising because 
Kaplan’s references indicate that he has made use of the literature of the 1930s and 
1940s on the modern republican arguments (generally ‘for’ rather than ‘against’ the 
view) that Western classics must be translated. It is also surprising, because such 
arguments show a continuity with the views proposed in 1897 (ibid.: 67). Instead, 
Kaplan’s lengthiest discussion shows that his main interest clearly lies in what he 
terms the “problems” related to the Ottoman intellectuals’ concept of a classic. Kaplan 
reads the debate as a warning against excessive Western influence, thus following a 
covert but familiar line of post-republican conservative bias in favour of what can be 
summed up as ‘keeping Turkish cultural identity Turkish’. Kaplan’s discourse is full of 
reservations about “Western” cultural influence, which is synonymous with “foreign” 
(1998: 4-6); he does not even pronounce the term “humanism’,’ which held great 
significance in early republican Turkish cultural history. In short, Kaplan’s omissions 
serve not so much to contextualize the classics debate for the modern Turkish reader 
as to decontextualize it. This is accentuated by the lack of any discussion on the late 
nineteenth century context. 


2. The literary and cultural context 


The focus of study in this paper is the literary-cultural debate that was triggered by a 
newspaper article (5 September 1897) by Ahmed Midhat (1844-1913), the most con- 
spicuously active literary figure in the second half of the nineteenth century. Ahmed 
Midhat was a translator, novelist, publisher, the owner of the newspaper Jerctiman-i 
Hakikat and its chief editor. In his initial article Ahmed Midhat expressed a special 
interest in the translation of “European” classics, referring in particular to Corneille, 
Racine, Shakespeare and Goethe, and called on his contemporaries to translate them. 
But the so-called classics debate was not the only one that concerned translation in 
the final quarter of the nineteenth century. I would like to mention two others which 
I think are very important in setting the context for some of the issues discussed in 
the classics debate of 1897. 


2.1 Intercultural mediators of rhetoric and literary theory 
Growth of interest in both Ottoman and Western rhetoric and literary theory is a ma- 


jor characteristic of the second half of the nineteenth century. It also has important 
implications for the translation discourses of the time. Kazim Yetis (1987: 371) in his 


? See Tahir-Giirgaglar’s (2001: 43-50) discussion of “Turkish Humanism” and the Translation 
Bureau. 
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bibliographical survey of Ottoman works on rhetoric and theory of literature since the 
sixteenth century points out that the first of these to be worded in Ottoman Turkish 
(instead of Arabic) was published in 1867; it consisted of a partial translation of two 
Arabic classics, which had previously served as the foundation stones of Ottoman 
rhetoric. In the list drawn up by Yetis we note thirty-six works (including an occa- 
sional work like Artiz-1 Tiirki (1874-75) which foregrounded “Turkish” in its title) 
published up to 1897. These show progressive interest (a) in the rhetoric of the lisan-1 
Osmani, i.e. the Ottoman language (composed of Turkish, Arabic and Persian),° (b) in 
comparing or combining aspects of Eastern and Western rhetoric and literary theory, 
and (c) in finding terminological correspondences (i.e. translations in Ottoman) or 
keeping French concepts and terms. 

The most important of the Western-oriented works were by Sitileyman Pasha 
(1838-1892), Miinif Pasha (1828-1910) and Recaizade Mahmud Ekrem (1847-1914). 
Siileyman Pasha, who published his Mebani’l Insa (Foundations of Literary Composi- 
tion) in two volumes in 1871-72, was the first to turn West in this field and worked 
from French as well as Persian and Arabic sources (Yetis 1987: 374). Miinif Pasha, 
who gave an Ottoman and a French title to his (undated, possibly 1882) treatise, [/m-i 
Belagat (The Art of Rhetoric) - La Rhétorique, drew on the Aristotelian tradition in 
the West and provided corresponding terms in Ottoman (Yetis 1987: 379). The poet 
and novelist Recaizade Mahmud Ekrem went further in his 7alim-i Edebiyat (Liter- 
ary Instruction, 1882), which was a critical evaluation of traditional sources from a 
Western literary theoretical perspective. This unfinished treatise, the most influential 
Western import in literary theory at the time, proved to be a breakthrough with its 
chapters on aesthetics, on ideas of “style”, on concepts and terminology pertaining to 
figures of thought. More importantly, Recaizade Ekrem worked out a literary theory 
of the Western-oriented Zanzimat period (of reform and reorganisation) and formu- 
lated a critique of the pre-Zanzimat literature (Yetis 1987: 380-81). It is important 
that all three authors were involved in comparative and translative work on literary 
and rhetorical expression, which itself served as the vehicle for translating European 
works into Ottoman. 


2.2 Realists versus romanticists. The translation of Zola’s Thérése Raquin 

While Recaizade Ekrem held his ground as the theorist of Zanzimat literature, which 
was inspired by French romanticism and especially by the works of Victor Hugo, 
Besir Fuad (1852-87), a positivist thinker and literary critic, directed attention to the 
criticism of romantic poetry and fiction. Besir Fuad’s detailed study (1886-87) of 
the life and work of Victor Hugo (Fuad 1999: 35-156), included several chapters on 
Emile Zola and a close critical look at romanticism. Besir Fuad’s comparative study 
and his fervent advocation of Zola’s realism in articles and responses to criticism + 
became the core of a debate that continued even after Fuad’s suicide in 1897 (ibid.: 


3 Yetis makes note of a heated debate on Belagat-i Osmaniye (Ottoman Rhetoric) by the historian 
Ahmed Cevdet Pasha, which was based on his lectures at the Law School (Yetis 1987: 377-79). 

* Collected and published in 1999 by Handan inci, under the title of Fuad’s own choice, Siir ve 
Hakikat (Poetry and Reality). 
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161-285). The polarization between the Ottoman romanticists (hayaliyyiin) and real- 
ists (hakikiyytin), which was reflected in the debates on “Decadents” and the classics 
(to be discussed below), naturally involved translation too. To counter the flood of 
translations of Hugo (cf. Kerman 1978) and other romantic writers, Fuad challenged 
Ottoman writers to see whether, in vocabulary and style, they could meet the task 
of adequately translating Zola’s Aux Bonheur des dames (Fuad 1999: 382; Tanpinar 
1982: 608). Literary historian Tanpinar notes that Muallim Naci’s (1850-1893) un- 
finished translation of Thérése Raquin, must have been inspired by this challenge, 
and that, despite the inadequacy of his French and occasional inconsistencies, Naci 
freed Turkish syntax from cumbersome verbal elements, achieving a certain clarity 
in style compatible with the original. This, Tanpinar concludes, signalled not only “a 
complete change in Naci’s diction’, but also the “beginning of a new era in Ottoman 
literary translation activity” (ibid.). Muallim Naci, often identified as the champion of 
traditionalists, did not live long enough to pursue his interest in translating or writing 
realist fiction. Positivist-realist criticism, introduced by Besir Fuad, was continued in 
the work of Halid Ziya (1867-1945), the novelist. 

Halid Ziya’s Hikdye, which is a theory of the European realist novel, was first 
serialized in 1887-88 ° shortly after Besir Fuad’s tragic death. It must be regarded as 
a major response to Besir Fuad’s romanticist opponents in the debate which involved, 
among others, the idea of scientific progress. In his theory of the novel Halid Ziya 
drew on Zola’s works, such as Le Roman expérimental (Noyon 2001: 149), to make 
his plea for the translation and indigenous production of realist fiction which, in his 
view, meant enhancing a scientific way of thinking about life and society while at the 
same time keeping up with the French writers. 

In the introduction to his treatise, Halid Ziya criticized contemporary translators 
for working on worthless novels instead of great works of fiction (Usaklhgil 1998: 
20-31). Ahmed Midhat Efendi was named as his principal target: Ziya first praised 
Ahmed Midhat for having translated many works of European fiction in the past and 
for having taken them as models for his own novels, but he also criticized Ahmed 
Midhat for his recent translations of outdated fantasy and romance,’ implicitly holding 
him responsible, as the self-appointed grand arbiter of taste, for the literary stagna- 
tion of his time. Halid Ziya’s main question centred on why there was “no gifted 
Ottoman writer to change the way of writing fiction that had pleased other civilized 
nations a hundred years ago”’(ibid.: 22-23). This question was immediately linked to 
why translators did not reproduce those canonical works “in line with the progress of 
thought in the nineteenth century”, be they romantic or realistic - those works which, 
he specified, were written by “explorers of sentiment”(ibid.). Thus Halid Ziya was 
drawing attention to both deficiency and belatedness in the literary system. 

The concept of progress (terakki) in all fields of life, generated by European scien- 
tific positivism, had constituted by far the most significant paradigm for the Ottoman 


°It was published in book form in 1891-92. See Jennifer Noyon’s study (2001) of Hikaye for more 
details on Halid Ziya’s use of Emile Zola’s work. 

® Halid Ziya actually mentions two of these by Ahmed Midhat, without actually naming him as the 
author: Merdud Kiz and Pegeli Kadin (Usakligil 1998: 22-23; cf. Acaroglu 195 1a: 276) 
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intellectuals since the Western-oriented reforms of the Zanzimat. During the reign 
(1876-1909) of Abdiilhamid II (1842-1918) anxiety on matters of scientific progress 
became more distinct’ and was also reflected in literary-cultural debates. Ottoman 
writers were familiar with “missionary thinking” (Ortayli 2002: 20), and with Oriental- 
ist arguments according to which Islam, or the “Orient”, stood for “backwardness”.® 
That many internalized Western images of the “Orient inequality”, “weakness” 
and “backwardness” and addressed them as ‘problems’ is to be seen in the ways Ot- 
tomans criticized their own literature and selected European works for translation. 


7499 66 
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2.3 The classics versus ‘decadence’. ‘Summary of Le Cid’ 


In 1890-91, at about the same time as Halid Ziya’s Hikave, Ahmed Midhat published 
his Sid’in Hiilasasi (Summary of Le Cid, Acaroglu 195 1a: 277; Bengi 1990: 145).? This 
was a 222-page long work including a prose version of Corneille’s Le Cid (of about 
75 pages) which Ahmed Midhat paradoxically identified as a “summary” comparable 
with a translation (terceme)(Bengi 1990: 196). 

The preface to this Summary is important as an introduction to Ahmed Midhat’s 
arguments in the course of the classics debate. It is also important in relation to Ha- 
lid Ziya’s criticism discussed above. In the preface Ahmed Midhat follows a line of 
argument (in response to the questions of an imaginary reader, who could well have 
been Halid Ziya) which can be outlined as follows: 


e Ahmed Midhat could not have translated Le Cid “identically” (aynen 
terceme) because the play was originally in verse; and even if he had 
done a free translation (serbest terceme), that would not have been 
able to convey the “rhetorical eloquence” (belagat) of the original, 
because such translation (aynen ve nazmen terceme) is not possible. 
“There is no hope of a real advantage in translating (terceme) the 
classics if their rhetorical features are not rendered”; they have to be 
read in the original. “What is left to be conveyed (in translation) is 
the imaginative content (hayal)”, and “no serious advantage can be 
expected from translating that in length. If the purpose is for us to 
know (tanimak) the great_European works as much as is necessary 
and proper for us, then (my) summary of Le Cid should be considered 
adequate”(Acaroglu 1951a: 277-78, my emphasis). 

e The Summary is much longer than the original because it serves to 
explain Corneille’s work in detail so that it can be understood by a 
reader who has never watched such a play, or who is not familiar 
with its setting or cultural background. 


7 See Selim Deringil (1999: 135-165) for a very interesting discussion in the chapters on ‘Ottoman 
Image Management and Damage Control’ and ‘The Ottoman “Self Portrait”. 

8 Apart from “backwardness”, “inequality” and “weakness”, Edward Said (1995: 204-207) identifies, 
“eccentricity”, “degeneracy”, “silent indifference”, “feminine penetrability” and “supine malle- 
ability” as general features of the Orientalist construct. 

° First serialized in Ahmed Midhat’s newspaper Terctiman-1 Hakikat, but no date is given (Acaroglu 
1951a 277; Bengi 1990: 145). 
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e “Europe, which reached the peak of progress through experimenta- 
tion of all kinds over the last three or four hundred years, is in all 
material things a model (mesk) for us. Therefore its literary classics, 
which most deserve to be our models and even to be loved by us”, 
should not remain unknown. (Acaroglu 1951a: 277-79). 


Ahmed Midhat’s main points of emphasis centre on the foreignness of Corneille’s 
tragic poetry, the impossibility of translating it into Ottoman verse and the foreignness 
of the dramatic tradition that produced it. Although Le Cid had apparently undergone 
an unusual transformation in the Summary, Ahmed Midhat justified his version as 
a comparable translational product. The question which his imaginary reader might 
have asked is how such classics which could not be fully rendered in Ottoman would 
serve as models to be emulated. 

Another important point, which would become clear in the course of the classics 
debate, is that Ahmed Midhat’s argument for the impossibility of absolute fidelity 
in translating verse into verse was very much in line with what emerged as one of 
the implicit norms of the classical Ottoman practice of poetry: that verse would best 
be translated as verse imitation or emulation by poets (See Andrews 2002). But, as 
Kemalpasazade Said pointed out in his conclusive response in the classics debate, 
Ahmed Midhat was not a poet (Kaplan 1998: 187). And as Ahmed Midhat’s main 
intention was merely to make the classics ‘known’ to the readers, perhaps his invita- 
tion to translate did not really extend to poets. 

In terms of the general discursive positions described by Clem Robyns, Ahmed 
Midhat may be seen to have adopted a “defensive” attitude towards the importation 
of classics, i.e. a position “in which otherness is acknowledged but still transformed” 
(1994: 60). While Midhat did not express any overt opposition to the “intrusion” of 
foreignness, he did “emphasize the otherness of the ‘alien’ discourse” and was all 
prepared to “transform” a neo-classical French play into an explicated ‘summary’ in 
a manner that conformed with the Ottoman tradition (ibid.). According to Robyns, 
Ahmed Midhat’s discourse may be seen as “defective” because it “‘stimulate(d) the 
intrusion of alien elements” such as the European classics (ibid.). In fact Ahmed 
Midhat emphasised their importance as “models” new to Ottoman literature, the 
use of which would compensate for lagging behind Europe. However, in line with 
Sebnem Susam-Sarajeva’s argument for the possible replacement of “defective” with 
terms such as “open-minded, tolerant, or flexible” (2002: 95, 2001: 14) for describ- 
ing such discourses, I would propose ‘permissive’, as this adjective seems to reflect 
quite precisely Ahmed Midhat’s discursive attitude towards translation in the preface 
to the ‘Summary’. 

In my view Ahmed Midhat’s permissive discourse may also be read as reflecting 
an “imperialist” attitude “in which otherness is denied and transformed” (Robyns 
1994: 60). I am using the term “imperialist” here, particularly because of “its 
strong connotation” (cf. Susam-Sarajeva 2001: 5), as this term is helpful in describ- 
ing not just Ahmed Midhat’s assimilating strategies displayed in his preface and 
other writings, but similar literary strategies used since the heyday of the Ottoman 
Empire in the sixteenth century, for assimilating Persian and Arabic texts through 
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translative and imitative practices. In fact the latter were perhaps the most important 
means for the formation of the Ottoman intercultural system (to be discussed below) 
in which Ottoman, which had absorbed Persian and Arabic in its Turkish, functioned 
as a ‘universal’ language. 

Ahmed Midhat’s use of the curious term ferceme-i ayniyye (identical translation) 
in the preface is particularly telling. In the statement in which he acknowledged the 
difference of Le Cid by indicating that he could not have translated the French text 
“identically” in verse, lies the desire to do just that, in line with the Ottoman tradition 
he belonged to; if that strategy did not work for him, that of ‘summarizing’ did. In line 
with Robyns’ description, “imported elements” had to be “integrated through transfor- 
mation’, and “translation” was “seen as transparency: because of the universality of 
the target discourse, the understanding of the other (could) never be a problem” (1994: 
64). It may seem strange to attribute “universality” to Ottoman discourse in a period 
when the same Ahmed Midhat and his contemporaries were so conscious of the politi- 
cal decline of the Ottoman Empire and of lag and lack in relation to European literary 
forms and language, but one must remember that Ottoman discourse was resilient and 
strong enough to keep its traditional grip on the intellectuals of the time. 

The arguments presented in the preface to the Summary of Le Cid form the back- 
bone of Ahmed Midhat’s numerous articles later on in the classics debate. But I think 
they can also be read as a tactical device to divert attention from the arguments of the 
realists (like Halid Ziya) towards the safer topic of classics. 

Such efforts must have proved fruitless. For seven years later, in March 1897, 
Ahmed Midhat lashed out at the pro-Zola front, accusing them of being “Decadents”’. 
The dispute that followed anticipated the classics debate by about six months; this 
time literary translation emerged as a topic of debate, especially as regards its impact 
on language. 

The alleged “Decadents” were the group of Ottoman novelists and poets like 
Halid Ziya and Tevfik Fikret (1867-1915) who had broken away from the traditional 
poetic conceits and narrative models of classical Ottoman and defined the poetry and 
fiction they produced in terms of “Edebiyat-1 Cedide’’, i.e. New Literature. In modern 
Turkish literary history this controversial period is also known as the Servet-i Fiinun 
(1896-1901), the name referring to the literary journal run by the poet Tevfik Fikret, 
for which the group wrote. The Servet-i Fiinun or New Literature group followed 
the French symbolist poets (hence the label “Decadents”’) and realists in fiction, and 
experimented innovatively with style and diction. However, they relied chiefly on 
exploiting the elegance and sophistication of Arabic and Persian vocabulary and 
compounds, thereby going against the more popular movement for plain, i.e. more 
intelligible Ottoman. 

In his article titled “Dekadanlar’ Ahmed Midhat, the most powerful literary fig- 
ure on the popular front, condemned the writings of the New Literature group as a 
regression to the high Ottoman style heavily dominated by Persian and Arabic, hence 
unintelligible and obscurantist. In the fierce debate that continued on and off until 1901 
when their journal was closed (Ozkirimli 1982: 354) the New Literature group were 
also accused of imitating contemporary French trends in their works, of appropriating 
French forms of expression through translation and of recreating an artificial diction 
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through neologisms from Persian and Arabic (Levend 1972: 194-98). Thus transla- 
tion, which, since the Zanzimat, had been used as a means to promote innovation and 
to disseminate plain Ottoman, especially in journalism, still functioned in favour of 
innovation, but this time in the sophisticated indigenous prose and poetry of the New 
Literature writers who favoured the use of high Ottoman. In the course of the debate, 
the avantgarde group held their ground, arguing in favour of experimental style and 
diction and for new trends to follow in writing. 

In her study on Hikaye by Halid Ziya, the theoretician of the group, Jennifer Noyon 
reaches the following conclusion: 


The approach of Halid Ziya and the Servet-i Fiinun group to the integration of 
European culture and aesthetics is highly sophisticated and selective [...] Otto- 
man intellectuals like Ziya did not hesitate to modify and adapt French theory 
to make it congruent with their own circumstances, concerns, and theoretical 
perspectives. This calls into question the popular image of hapless “Orientals” 
overwhelmed by the influx of a dominant foreign culture. More pertinent and 
more accurate would be an image of activist Ottoman intellectuals carefully 
and meticulously borrowing from the French theory of the novel of literary 
realism to craft a pattern for use in the remaking and reshaping of Ottoman 
culture (Noyon 2001: 154-155). 


We may view the evolution of the new poetics also in terms of the French intrusion 
into “Ottoman interculture” (Paker 2002a: 137-142). When we talk about traditional 
Ottoman literature or Ottoman translations, it seems important to site them ‘in between’ 
Turkish, Persian and Arabic cultures, i.e. in the overlap of three languages and cultures, 
a locus of literary-linguistic mediation, emulation or imitation in which Ottoman 
poets and translators practised their art.!° “Interculture” here also signifies hybridity 
as represented distinctly in the “Ottoman language’, “‘/isan-1 Osmani’, identified as 
such for the first time by the nineteenth-century Zanzimat intellectuals (Levend 1972: 
136 ff.) — or, more specifically, in the “Ottoman literary language which developed”, 
according to Walter Andrews, “as the lingua franca of a new cultural, territorial, lin- 
guistic and epistemic domain” (Andrews 2002: 27). The Zanzimat intellectuals, once 
they had identified and defined ‘Ottoman’ as a hybrid language, became more and 
more critical of it as they struggled for greater clarity and intelligibility in expressing 
their ideas. These efforts ran parallel to a growing consciousness of ‘plain Turkish’ 
as an alternative, to greater interest in ‘Turkish’ identity."! 


'° Tt may be argued that the hybridity of Ottoman (inter)culture is obvious enough and not a point 
to labour. In modern Turkish scholarship, however, the hybridity of the Ottoman language is gener- 
ally seen as a defective condition to be dismissed to the depths of history. Recognition of concepts 
like ‘interculture’ or in-betweenness and discussions on them could help dispel normative and 
nationalistic notions. 

"' See, for instance, Siileyman Pasha’s letter to Recéizade Ekrem quoted in Levend (1972: 136); 
also Levend’s reference to Ahmed Midhat’s article in the debate on the “Decadents”: ‘Sadeligi 
iltazam Edelim’ (ibid.: 196). 
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Late Ottoman critical attitudes towards literary imitation (taklid) must be connected 
to a sharper perception of literary identity. At the heart of the debate on “Decadents” 
rested a negative notion of imitation that was linked to literary translation. In the 
classics debate that followed, once more imitation turned out to be a crucial concept 
related to the practice of translation, the most important, in my view, in its implica- 
tions for an understanding of the Ottomans’ perception of their own literary-cultural 
identity. By 1911, the Orientalist Elias J.W. Gibb had reached the following conclusion 
on the late Ottomans and their predecessors: 


In all literary matters the Ottoman Turks have shown themselves a singularly 
uninventive people, the two great schools, the old and the new, into which we 
may divide their literature, being closely modelled, the one after the classics of 
Persia, the other after those of modern Europe, and more especially of France. 
(in Holbrook 1994: 19)" 


Gibb’s interpretation, however essentialist, serves as a fine means of comparison 
between the outsider’s assessment of Ottoman literary identity and related problem- 
atic issues and that of the ‘new school’, i.e. the writers and poets who have already 
figured in the discussion above. 


3. The classics debate 


As presented by Ramazan Kaplan (1998), the debate of 1897 comprises thirty-three 
articles published in the Istanbul newspapers (Terctiman-i Hakikat, Malimat and 
Tkdam) between 24 August and 29 October 1897 and two lengthy arguments published 
in response by Kemalpasazade Said as the fifteenth and sixteenth ‘Notebooks’ (Defier) 
of his Galatat-1 Terceme (Common Errors in Translation); Said’s fifteenth ‘Notebook’ 
appeared at the end of September and his final conclusive piece in November or De- 
cember of the same year (Kaplan 1998: 193-195). Of these, twenty-one were written 
by Ahmed Midhat, who started the debate, eight of which were in response to Said’s 
first intervention (Kaplan 1997: 109-177). Kemalpasazade Said (1848-1921, the son 
of Ahmed Kemal Pasha) who was Ahmed Midhat’s most virulent opponent, served 
as a bureaucrat and translator in government offices, taught law and translation at the 
Mekteb-i Miilkiye (School of Administration) and wrote for the newspapers Vakit and 
Tarik (inal 1988: 1614-1617). Of the seven other participants in the debate, I shall look 


2 See Holbrook (1994: 18-19,23-30) for a critical look at Gibb’s scholarship and his reception 
in Turkey. For twenty-first century echoes of Gibb’s essentalism see John Updike’s review (The 
New Yorker, 3 September 2001) of My Name is Red (2001) by the Turkish novelist Orhan Pamuk. 
Updike first quotes Pamuk (“sit yourselves down and do nothing but ape the Europeans century 
after century! Proudly sign your names to your imitation paintings...” 2001: 400), then comments 
on “Pamuk’s consciousness of Turkey s fate of imitation and inauthenticity”. In Updike’s view, My 
Name is Red “uses the art of miniature illumination, much as Mann’s ‘Doctor Faustus’ did music, 
to explore a nation § soul’; “imitation” is inevitably linked to “inauthenticity” and seen as nothing 
less than a whole nation’s “fate” (my emphasis). I think Pamuk’s novel must be read as a study of 
the aesthetics of imitation (of Eastern and Western models), rather than of ‘Oriental’ aping. 
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into the responses by Necib Asim (1861-1935), a linguist, Cenab Sehabeddin (1870- 
1934), a poet and prose-writer of the New Literature group and by Ahmed Cevdet 
(1862-1935), a journalist and publisher. These responses introduce most of the 
questions relevant to this critical survey. They concern perceptions of difference 
between translation, imitation and emulation as comparable literary activities, the 
contemporary functions of translations and translators, questions of selectivity, dif- 
ficulties encountered and ‘paths’ or strategies that are/should be followed in translating 
the classics. 


3.1 Ahmed Midhat 


The title (‘Miisabaka-i Kalemiyye Ikram-1 Aklam’) of the article (Terctiman-1 Hakikat, 
5 September 1897) which started off the debate, indicates that Ahmed Midhat proposed 
a “competition”, calling on the talented “pens” of his time to “offer” the fruits of their 
“writing”. Reporting a conversation with his omnipresent imaginary reader, this time 
someone particularly interested in the “progress of Ottoman education”, he argued 
that the translation of classics such as the works of Corneille, Racine, Shakespeare 
and Goethe provided far more instructive reading material for young minds than the 
“scandalous novels of Emile Zola and corrupting works of Paul Bourget”; the latter 
were bound to fade from memory in two hundred years, whereas the classic works 
were still being staged in literary centres like Berlin, Paris and London (Kaplan 
1998: 65-67). Thus, the object of discussion was not the Greek classics but the neo- 
classical French poets and the romantics. Clearly Ahmed Midhat was addressing his 
young opponents on the New Literature front; he dismissed their apparently ongoing 
arguments with condescension and targeted them this time from the vantage point 
of the classics. 

Ahmed Midhat reminded his readers that he was now renewing the appeal he had 
made for the translation of the classics when he first published his “Summary” of Le 
Cid (1890-91). Interestingly, he referred here to his expanded version as the “liter- 
ary criticism’’(intikad) of Le Cid, not as a “Summary” in the way he had previously 
identified it (Kaplan 1998: 65). It is possible that this change came about in response 
to some earlier criticism of Ahmed Midhat for having tried to justify his enlarged 
“Summary” as a kind of translation. 

Perhaps the most revealing information in this article emerges from Ahmed 
Midhat’s account of Muallim Naci’s experiences as a translator and an imitator of 
models. This is the same Muallim Naci whose unfinished translation of Thérése Ra- 
quin has been hailed as “the beginning of a new era in Ottoman translation activity” 
(Tanpinar 1982: 608); but Ahmed Midhat must have thought it wiser not mention this 
translation from Zola in his article. 

Muallim Naci was one of the most important poets of the Tanzimat; he was also 
Ahmed Midhat’s son-in-law. In his article, Ahmed Midhat went to great pains to 
show how he “tried to transform this genius of a poet” from a traditionalist “into a 
Racine or Boileau’, by reading out some of the classics (including Shakespeare in 
French) and translating them for him “word-for-word” (Kaplan 1998: 68). Ahmed 
Midhat explained that when Muallim Naci realized this method did not work for him, 
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he decided to improve his French so that he could read the tragedies in the original; 
that in seven or eight months he advanced enough to translate Victor Hugo and 
Sully Prudhomme; that eventually he wrote two plays himself “to pave the way for 
tragedies in Ottoman”, but confessed they were not successful (ibid.). In Naci’s opin- 
ion “Voltaire’s Henriade could be imitated (taklid)” because it was like a sehname, a 
mirror for princes (examples of which were many in the Ottoman literary tradition); 
but it was impossible to imitate the tragedies of Racine or Corneille because “we have 
not yet reached this stage in our literature. Whatever we do we cannot get rid of the 
kaside style” (ibid.). Regardless of whether such opinions really belonged to Naci, 
they formed the backbone of Ahmed Midhat’s arguments: the poet had to read the 
originals in order to imitate them, but even then, the fact that he had initially missed 
the boat, so to speak, would prevent success. So for the sake of “literary progress”, 
the next best choice was translation (ibid.). 

These arguments provide some of the most concrete examples of the late Otto- 
man perception of literary inequality and belatedness in relation to Europe. Ahmed 
Midhat’s account of the zeal and energy that went into the making of Muallim Naci 
as an imitator of models and of his eventual acceptance of failure is also very telling. 
In Midhat’s discourse, we note the weakening of a conception which links imitation 
of models to ‘catching up’ and ‘progress’, and a stronger emphasis on the compen- 
satory function attributed to translations. Whether this also means a weakening of 
the “imperialist” position nostalgic for assimilation through imitative practice is a 
subject to be studied in relation to other articles by Ahmed Midhat in this debate. In 
this particular article, apart from the prominent tropes of lag and lack, we also note 
a less ‘permissive’ discourse: neo-classical and romantic works are still welcomed, 
but the contemporary French realists are categorically rejected because they pose a 
moral and cultural threat to young Ottomans. 


3.2 Cenab Sehabeddin 


Some of the strongest objections to Ahmed Midhat naturally came from Cenab 
Sehabeddin, a young poet and writer of the avantgarde. Sehabeddin’s fiery article 
(Terctiman-1 Hakikat, 9 September 1897) makes it evident Ahmed Midhat’s target 
was indeed the New Literature group. Cenab Sehabeddin objected to the argument 
that Ottoman writers and poets must follow and experience the same stages (of clas- 
sicism, romanticism etc) as the French, the English and the Germans for the sake 
of literary progress: each nation had its own literary path to follow and should not 
be encouraged or forced to imitate another with which it could not identify and to 
which it could not relate (Kaplan 1998: 75-77). Sehabeddin declared, on behalf of his 
group, that they did not need to be reminded of the French tragedians, Shakespeare 
and Goethe whom they knew well enough but considered remote in terms of time 
and space, and outdated in style; instead, they were more interested in translating 
(terceme) and studying (miitalaa) their French contemporaries (like Paul Bourget 


'3 Tn terms of poetics, this conception implies a similarity between the late nineteenth century and 
the pre-classical period (i.e. fourteenth-fifteenth centuries) in which literary practice was marked 
by a zeal for catching up with the Persians. 
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and the brothers Goncourt) whom they considered equally remote in terms of space 
though closer to themselves in time (ibid.). Having reminded Ahmed Midhat that the 
“real” classics were the Greek tragic poets, he asked whether the Ottomans should 
begin by imitating them (ibid.: 78). While Sehabeddin condemned the imitation 
of the classics as “harmful”, he supported the proposal for their translation, as this 
would involve studying (mititalaa) Aeschylus and Sophocles, as well as Shakespeare 
and Schiller and learning from them “humanity’s moral and psychological develop- 
ment” (ibid.: 78-79). Having listed the useful functions of translation, Sehabeddin 
specified that the need for translating the classics did not necessarily call for their 
imitation (ibid.). Thus an important distinction was made between the advantages of 
translation and the harmful consequences of imitating “outdated” models. Since he 
expressed no preference either for prose or verse, we can assume that Sehabeddin had 
prose translations in mind. Perhaps equally important was his pairing of translation 
(terceme) with study (miitalaa), i.e. his emphasis on the importance of translation as 
a means for study and learning, not just for developing a familiarity with a foreign 
literature (ibid.: 76,78). It is also interesting that in discussing his literary circle’s 
particular interest in their French contemporaries, he chose to refer to the “study” of 
realist fiction instead of designating such novels as models for imitation, although it 
was obvious that in practice they did serve as models. 

What is particularly striking about Cenab Sehabeddin’s discourse is the degree of 
his self-confidence and of his belief in fellow Ottoman writers whose literary capacity 
he did not consider inferior to their European contemporaries. In his discourse the 
prominent trope figures as “harm’’(muzzr) pertaining to the imitation of obsolete mod- 
els such as neo-classical and romantic works, while translations are “advantageous” 
(miifid), be they from the classical poets, romantics or realists. In fact, his final words 
in this article show that he regarded the imitation of Ahmed Midhat’s “classics” as an 
“estrangement” from his writer’s identity (benligimizden cikarak) (cf. Robyns 1994: 
66). Sehabeddin’s ‘permissive’ discourse runs opposite to that of Ahmed Midhat’s: 
the so-called European classics are rejected as material for “transformation” in the 
manner of imitation, but the French contemporary realists are welcomed for transla- 
tion and study: as a means of keeping abreast with Europe and perhaps because of the 
otherness they represent for the Ottoman movement for a “New Literature”. According 
to Robyns’ distinctions, Midhat and Sehabeddin both adopt a “defensive” stand, but 
while Midhat is open about his strategies for transforming foreignness, Sehabeddin 
remains silent on this point. (To find out, one must look into Sehabeddin’s translation 
practice.) And, what both discourses show are tropes of “progress”. 


3.3 Ahmed Cevdet 


The first, if not the strongest, response to Ahmed Midhat came from Ahmed Cevdet, 
a prominent journalist and chief editor of the newspaper [kdam (6 September 1897). 
Cevdet had also founded an important publishing house, /kdam Kiitiiphanesi (ikdam 
Library), which served canonical works of Ottoman literature in which he was inter- 
ested (Ozkirimli 1982: 54). 

In the debate Ahmed Cevdet was the first to point out that the “classics” could not 
be confined to European works but existed in Ottoman poetry too. But he focused 
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particularly on the question of whether the European classics could be translated at all. 
In his view it was possible to think of some deeply moving imitations of the classics, 
such as Muallim Naci’s experiments with tragedy, but not of successful translation 
(Kaplan 1998: 73). He seemed to agree with Ahmed Midhat on the point that transla- 
tions could only convey the informative content of the classics. In his view, as a result 
of loss in rendering the literary (i.e. rhetorical) features of the original, translations 
could neither be used as models (mesk ittihaz etmek) nor as a means of acquainting the 
readers with the source literature (ibid.: 72). Cevdet stated that, as such, translations 
could not serve as models to be imitated, thus addressing the question left unanswered 
by Ahmed Midhat in his preface to his ‘Summary’ of Le Cid." In fact, Cevdet made it 
clear from the start that imitation had to be considered separately from translation. 

Cevdet’s objections to Ahmed Midhat centred mainly on the problem of prose 
versus verse in translation. Singling out Ahmed Midhat’s ‘Summary’ of Le Cid as 
his example, Cevdet argued that attempts to convey (nakil) French verse in Turkish 
prose could not be identified as translation (terceme) (ibid.). He pointed out that the 
“European classical period” had not even emerged for the Ottomans: their language 
was not sufficiently developed either to render the tone and style of the classics or 
to convey literally (harfi harfine nakil) the psychological nuances in Paul Bourget’s 
contemporary novels (Kaplan 1998: 72-73). Giving examples from his own experi- 
ence in translating from and into French, he concluded that Turkish was incompatible 
with European languages which, in his view, were easier to translate from one into 
another; such incompatibility and the dearth of literary translators competent both 
in French and Ottoman were important reasons that would hinder the translation of 
the classics (ibid.). 

The principal difference between these arguments and Ahmed Midhat’s is to be 
found in Cevdet’s attempts (a) to be more precise in identifying translation and its 
functions which, in his view, should be considered separate and distinct from the prac- 
tice of imitation, and (b) to pinpoint linguistic difficulties facing the literary translator 
in meeting the demands of French works, be they classical or contemporary. In fact 
he blames the Ottoman language, considered unequal and deficient in relation to the 
European languages, for literary lack and belatedness. 

In comparison with Ahmed Midhat’s and Cenab Sehabeddin’s discourses, Ahmed 
Cevdet’s is the least permissive. Taking a “defensive” position, he acknowledges the 
foreignness of Ahmed Midhat’s classics but regards their translation, which he dis- 
tinguishes from imitation, as potential “violations” of Ottoman linguistic and poetic 
“codes” (cf. Robyns 1994: 60). Existing codes are inadequate in translating the alien 
features of the classics. In other words, according to Cevdet, the importation of clas- 
sics in verse translation is an impossibility. But this does not seem to trouble him. He 
concludes that the “virginity” (bekaretini) of the classics should be protected until 
the Ottoman language has sufficiently developed. 


3.4 Necib Asim 


Necib Asim’s first article (Malumat, 10 September 1897) was published in response 


' Cf, Discussion on Ahmed Midhat’s preface to the “Summary of Le Cid”, 330-31 (above). 
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to both Ahmed Midhat and Ahmed Cevdet. In fact it was the first response that clearly 
addressed the translation practice of his time and its relation to imitation. A prominent 
Turcologist and linguist, Necib Asim was actively involved in the movement for 
plain Turkish. He supported the translation of the classics “so that the people would 
not depend on learning foreign languages”; the élite could read the originals (Kaplan 
1998: 85). 

Necib Asim introduced a new vision in the debate by pointing out that classics 
could not be confined to the works of Europeans, but had to be considered from a 
wider perspective to include the works of ancient civilizations that ranged from the 
Chinese and Sanskrit to Babylonian and Egyptian. He argued that works of classical 
status, in their “simplicity of style and purity of thought’, reflected the early times of a 
nation to which they were born; for this reason they were the least possible to imitate 
(taklid) or emulate (tanzir, from the same root as nazire, parallel, competitive writing 
(Andrews 2002: 16-25)). According to Necib Asim, an addictive imitation practice 
drawing on Arabic and Persian literature had resulted in a dearth of classics in Ottoman 
literature, so the same practice must not be followed with regard to European works. 
Imitation was “harmful” (muzir, the same adjective used by Cenab Sehabeddin in his 
article) but the “examination/ study” (tedkik) and translation (terceme) of the classics 
were most useful and necessary (Kaplan 1998: 82). 

Asim drew attention to the “commendable” European practice of retranslation, 
annotation and explication over the centuries, and to proliferating possibilities in 
linguistic expression by introducing “virgin forms” (bikr-i mazmun) through efforts 
to achieve fidelity to the original (ibid.). He also performed a great service for the 
translation historian by identifying “four paths” (¢arik) or strategies in Turkish practice, 
both contemporary and traditional (ibid.: 83).'° 


e The first favoured “keeping” both the figures of thought (sandyi-i 
maneviyye) and figures of speech (sandyi-i lafziyve) of the original 
(asil ntisha). Necib Asim rejected this way of translating as a “‘freak- 
ish” practice, offering, as his reason, the example of an (undated) 
Ottoman translation of al-Hariri’s Magamat: the (unnamed)" transla- 
tor had apparently inserted a few words of Turkish here and there but 
kept all the Arabic vocabulary in his attempt not to lose the internal 
rhymes, ambiguities (iam) and puns (tevriye) of the original.'? Asim 
commented somewhat sarcastically that “while (contemporary) pur- 
veyors of Arabic and Persian would regard this kind of translation as 
possible and commendable, it would not be possible to translate in 
this way from languages other than Arabic and Persian” (83). Asim 


'S Interestingly in this statement Necib Asim does not refer to terceme but only to “followers of four 
paths”; obviously he did not want to start off by classifying terceme practice then rule out some as 
irrelevant. Also important is his use of the term “Turkish” instead of ‘Ottoman’, a choice which is 
in line with Turkism. 

'6 The translator is named by Acaroglu (1951b: 397) as “the late Hamdi efendi”, who was probably 
Ahmed Midhat’s mentor. 

"7 cf. Paker (2002a: 134) on such practice which is, in fact, ‘non-translation’. 
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ruled out the first and recommended the second “path” for translating 
the classics. 

e The second involved “keeping” the figures of thought (sandyi-i 
maneviyye) of the original. This could be achieved by translators 
who were fully competent in both the source and target languages. 
In translating imaginative works originally in verse or prose, it would 
be necessary “to preserve the beauty of the original meaning (bikr-i 
mazmun) and to ensure “as much as possible an intimacy between 
both (the source and target) languages”. As an example for this type 
of translation Asim mentioned two Ottoman versions of the Persian 
classic, Sadi’s Giilistan.'® These, he pointed out, might not be read 
with a great deal of pleasure in his day, as the “literary powers” of 
the translators would appear to be “somewhat strange” by contem- 
porary standards; but they proved that the Persian classic could be 
translated successfully in this way. As omissions and additions were 
unavoidable in verse translation, prose versions were recommended 
in dealing with classics originally in verse. But in the hands of highly 
able translators verse rendering would not be impossible. Those 
classics in prose such as Xenophon’s Cyropaideia and Herodotus’s 
Histories, read more for content than for art, could easily be made 
accessible to the contemporary reader with annotated (Aavasi) trans- 
lations. All classics had to be translated from the original language. 
Herodotus, for instance, would be translated not from the French (as 
Asim himself did) but from the Greek, then compared with transla- 
tions from other languages; it would then be possible “to avoid the 
omissions in the French, by resorting to phrases common to Greek 
and Turkish”. 

e The third “path” covered the practice which, according to Asim, 
was followed especially by “some journalists and novelists who 
read a page or an article and jotted down what they remembered as 
the sense”. He rejected this as a practice which could “no longer be 
identified as translation (terceme)’. His criticism must have been 
intended as a jibe at Ahmed Midhat who had written, in his preface to 
Nedamet mi? Heyhat! (Remorse? Alas! 1888, a translation of Emile 
Augier’s verse play L’Aventuriere, into a novel)'*: ““ We are not in 
favour of literal/identical translation (terceme-i ayniyye). We read a 
sentence, or even a page in French and rewrite it independently in 
Ottoman. That is why our translations appear to have been written 


originally (ve sen) in Ottoman”. *° 


'8 Asim neither names the translators nor gives any dates. Kaplan does not comment on them either. 
cf. Paker (2002a: 134) on translations of the Giilistan. 

' See Isin Bengi’s (1990: 129-132) discussion of this translation where she points out that Ahmed 
Midhat identified himself as the writer (miie//if) not the translator of the work. 

20 From Cemal Demircioglu’s handwritten transcription of the preface to Nedamet mi? Heyhat! 
1888 ). 
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e The fourth “path” was that of imitation (¢ak/id) in the manner of the 
first translation of Les Aventures de Télémaque (presumably by Yusuf 
Kamil Pasha in 1851) and the classical Ottoman narrative romances 
in the mesnevi genre (cf. Paker 2002a: 125). According to Asim, 
some of these works might be considered classics in themselves, but 
“could not be taken into consideration (in his discussion) because 
they were not translations (terceme) of the originals” (Kaplan 1998: 
83). 


In this way, Necib Asim the linguist was perhaps the first, or one of the first, to 
delimit the connotations of ‘terceme as translation’ that had been inherited from the 
earlier Ottoman tradition, and to set down the norms of what he identified as terceme: 
full and direct translations that convey the integrity of the original. In this, he must 
be regarded as a precursor of the modern school of “translation as ¢eviri’ in Turkish 
translation history.” It must also be noted that Asim provided us with first-hand infor- 
mation on the translation practice of his time as well as insights into older practice. 

Obviously Necib Asim had developed a broad-minded and practical attitude 
towards matters related to translation. He argued, in response to Ahmed Cevdet, 
that “with the right kind of encouragement, finding translators for the classics from 
any language would not be a problem, as “the Ottoman lands were known for their 
Greek and Latin (i.e. Italian and French) citizens competent enough to undertake such 
translations” (Kaplan 1998: 85). 

Contrary to Ahmed Cevdet’s, in Necib Asim’s discourse translating the foreignness 
of classics appears as a strong possibility. In Asim’s, which is the most permissive 
discourse compared to others discussed so far, we observe an attitude which is de- 
fensive but also one that is practical in specifically countering the problems posed by 
the otherness of the classics. A firm line is drawn to bar the practice of imitation from 
translation’s territory, but other mediating means within the parameters of fidelity are 
suggested for the transformation of imported material. “Harm” (muzir) and “bondage” 
(kendimizi kurtaramadigimiz) appear as the tropes for imitative practice, blamed for 
deficiency and belatedness. 

It is clear that with Necib Asim we are in a clearly defined translation territory.” In 
this introductory study of the classics debate, Necib As1m emerges as the only one to 
address questions immediately related to the practice of terceme in some detail and to 
provide a critical response to Ahmed Midhat on these points. In fact, it is his response 
more than the others that points to differences between earlier and contemporaneous 
conceptions of terceme and informs us of a changing attitude towards its practice 
and its relation to taklid, imitation. His pairing of taklid with tanzir (emulation), of 
terceme with tedkik (study, investigation) is also very significant: it indicates a critical 
distinction (a) between imitation/emulation and translation as different practices and 


2! Cf. Tahir-Girgaglar’s (2001: 92-96) discussion on “the multifaceted concept” of fidelity in the 
translation discourse of the 1940s. 

22 Necib Asim wrote three more responses in the course of the debate, which will be the subject of 
further research on this project. 
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(b) between the functions of imitation and emulation as forms of literary practice and 
those of translation and investigation as ways of studying literature. But Asim may 
also be drawing attention to the difference between taklid as slavish imitation and 
tanzir as creative emulation in the manner of classical Ottoman poets, all of which 
could well be a reflection of the ideas crystallizing in the form of a new Ottoman 
poetics in the final quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Necib Asim’s emphasis on fidelity to figures of thought in the original work is 
perhaps his most important contribution in terms of terceme practice. The strong 
interest in rhetorics at the time, but also some translative strategies used by the New 
Literature group in appropriating poetic devices from French, may have led him to 
emphasize the importance of the “original” figures of thought. Asim’s view disrupts the 
dependency on the traditional paradigm of literal versus free as a means for explain- 
ing or practicing translation. I think this must be taken as a criticism of the strategies 
upheld and practiced by Ahmed Midhat in his long career as a popular and influential 
writer and translator. It was in pursuit of so-called “sense” (me ’al) that Ahmed Midhat 
surpassed himself, proliferating ways in which he could “convey” it, as he transformed 
plays and operas into novels, abridged, expanded, and borrowed, but also produced 
a full translation such as La Dame aux camélias (Bengi 1990: 168-218). In the clas- 
sics debate, it was his ‘Summary of Le Cid’ which was the object of criticism. The 
details of Ahmed Midhat’s interferences with this neo-classical tragedy, how much 
of Corneille’s text he actually reproduced, and what exactly he commented on or 
explained, remains to be investigated.” It was certainly ridiculed by Kemalpasazade 
Said who, in two lengthy arguments full of personal invective, was the most polemical 
figure in the debate (Kaplan 1998: 92-107, 178-190). 


3.5 Kemalpasazade Said 


Said’s main argument against Ahmed Midhat centred on one of the important tradi- 
tional constraints established in Ottoman poetics **: that poetry should be rendered in 
verse, hence by a poet; since Ahmed Midhat had nothing to do with poetry, he had no 
business in advocating and encouraging translations in prose (Kaplan 1998: 187). 

As a teacher of translation, Said was interested in the practical aspect of translating 
legal phrasing and terminology, and more specifically in accurate usage in translation. 
Between 1888 and 1898, he published eighteen” ‘Notebooks’ (Defier), some of them 
in the form of unsystematic dictionaries, under the general title Galatat-1 Terceme in 
which he provided examples for explaining errors in legal and bureaucratic but also 
in general literary usage. 

But like most Ottoman intellectuals of his time Said was interested not only in 
literary translation but also in fesahat, best translated as ‘accuracy and clarity in 


3 The “Summary of Le Cid” is subjected to detailed analysis in Demircioglu in 2005 

4 For the the long tradition of Ottoman poets who rendered Perso-Arabic verse through terceme or 
wrote parallel poetry in the form of nazire see Andrews 2002b and Paker 2002a. 

5 According to Kaplan (1998: 9) Said’s Galatat-1 Terceme consists of seventeen notebooks. But Ce- 
mal Demircioglu (2005) has ‘discovered’ the eighteenth notebook in the course of his research. 
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speech’. His explanations in the Galatat on accurate and inaccurate correspondences 
to French terms and phrases led him to criticize what he considered inaccuracies 
in the use of Arabic and Persian vocabulary in Ottoman. As pointed out by Agah 
Sirr1 Levend, Said’s criticism of errors aroused wide interest and counter-criticism 
(Levend 1972: 199-202). He became involved in polemics with a commission that 
was preparing a “Dictionary of Sciences/Learning” (Kamus ‘til Ulim). His opponents 
proposed taking traditional Arabic usage as the basis for their choices while Said 
insisted on the validity of contemporary Ottoman (with emphasis on the Turkish 
aspect) in determining how to use Arabic words; he foregrounded the importance of 
a “Turkish” Dictionary of Sciences/Learning and his “Turkish” identity as a man of 
letters (Levend 1972: 201). 

This phase in literary history, termed by Levend (ibid.: 199) as “rivalry for clarity 
and accuracy” (fesahat yarist), is generally evaluated in somewhat dismissive terms 
as a storm in a teacup by modern critics who have been more interested in seeking 
out solid progress in the movement for plain Turkish than in what they regarded as 
quibbling over obsolete usage. But I think we must remember that in arguments that 
favoured, for instance, the stylistic choices of the New Literature group, Arabic usage 
was not considered quite so obsolete. In fact we must be aware that intense scrutiny 
of Arabic usage might well have been generated by comparative perspectives on 
French and the languages of the Ottoman interculture. In other words, they could 
have been motivated by comparative criticism that issued from translating between 
French and Ottoman, and also from using Arabic and Persian to seek and find Ottoman 
correspondences in order to meet the demands or expectations of contemporary intel- 
lectual life. Thus Said’s involvement in arguments, however exaggerated or stubborn, 
may also be seen as sign of an interesting intercultural phenomenon. In translating 
from French and looking for correspondences and for accuracies and inaccuracies in 
their language, Ottoman intellectuals like Said must have developed a certain critical 
perspective not only on the ‘otherness’ of French, which was obvious, but also on the 
‘otherness’ of Arabic which was a crucially important element in their interculture. 
But, of course, one must also acknowledge the emergence of Turkish nationalism as 
a factor contributing to the critical awareness of (Arabic or Persian) otherness within 
the interculture. 

In a previous paper I have argued that once linguistic hybridization became fully 
effective by the end of the sixteenth century, Ottoman interculture acquired the char- 
acteristics of an autonomous literary cultural system, a hypothesis which needs to be 
examined in case studies on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Paker 2002a: 
138). Taking that argument further, I would now suggest that the first Ottoman con- 
tacts with French language, culture and thinking began to disrupt this intercultural 
system in the Zanzimat. Products of translative practice that ranged from “faithful” 
to paraphrase, summary, appropriation etc, developed into what was perceived by the 
end of the century as signs of difference, of foreignness which, for instance, marked 
the aestheticism of the élitist New Literature group. In other words, as shown by 
Ahmed Midhat’s anxieties about the Ottoman “Decadents’”, translators of contempo- 
rary French literature were seen as an intrusion in the traditional interculture, set to 
decentre it. Suffice it to say at this point that French language and culture did in fact 
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continue to permeate Ottoman interculture, gradually displacing Persian and Arabic 
in the twentieth century, particularly in the course of the modernization projects of 
the Republic. 


4. Conclusion 


The classics debate, which highlights the Ottoman interest and involvement in taking 
action against belatedness and aiming for progress, has proved to be fertile ground for 
examining changes in Ottoman conceptions of translation at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Determining which aspects underwent change in view of earlier decades or 
centuries, no doubt, requires extensive groundwork. Without specific in-depth studies 
on shifts in attitude and conception it is not safe to make conclusive statements. But 
even this introductory discussion of the classics debate offers considerable evidence 
that (a) Ottoman discourses on translation took a new turn in the final quarter of the 
nineteenth century; (b) they reflected a shift from the traditional conception of trans- 
lation (terceme) practice which was twinned to imitation (tak/id); (c) they expressed 
different attitudes to the reception of foreignness in French classicism, romanticism 
and realism, which were instrumental both in bringing about the shift from the tradi- 
tional and in disrupting the Ottoman intercultural system of the previous centuries. 

As shown by the context set in this discussion, the Ottoman discursive practices 
of the time must be studied from the perspective of the growth of interest in Western 
rhetoric and contemporary French poetics. In fact, it is in the evolution of a new Otto- 
man poetics in line with French symbolism and realism that new discourses emerged, 
pointing to changes in conceptions of translation and its practice. Such discourses, 
examined above in the framework of some literary debates (which are certainly more 
meaningful when studied in relation to each other rather than in isolation), show that 
the classics debate was but a later phase in the arguments which continued fundamen- 
tally between the Ottoman romanticists and realists. Constructing translation history 
in this way also helps in contextualizing literary and cultural history. Modern Turkish 
scholarship which ignores translation discourses or regards them as marginal fail to 
come up with satisfactory comprehensive analyses of literary history. 

As this survey of the classics debate and its literary and cultural context has 
shown, the study of Ottoman translation discourse leads us, inevitably, to examine 
the practice of imitation, which is perhaps the most important problematic of Ottoman 
literary phenomena. Imitation has, of course, been frequently criticized and disparaged 
but not subjected to scrutiny in literary histories, although the practice of imitation, 
nearly always twinned translation, lies at the heart of old and new Ottoman literature 
and perceptions of it. As far as I know, neither Ottoman nor modern Turkish poetics 
has been critically studied with reference to taklid except by Walter Andrews (2001, 
2002) and Victoria Holbrook (1994, 2001), who have addressed the issue in their 
examination of Ottoman poetics. 

In the light of specific discourses discussed in this paper, we may conclude that con- 
ceptions of translation find definition in translation’s difference from imitation and that 
issues pertaining to imitation are foregrounded by questions concerning what to select 
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for translation and how to translate. Ahmed Midhat’s discourse upheld translation and 
imitation as twin practices; his “imperialist” stance represented traditional Ottoman 
“assimilating” policies which blurred distinctions. Such policies were condemned by 
his opponents. Distinctions between the positive functions of translation and the nega- 
tive functions of imitation emerged especially in the discourses of Cenab Sehabeddin 
and Necib Asim. Imitating models such as neo-classical and romantic drama was 
considered harmful for the contemporary development of Ottoman literature as well 
as a sign of backwardness in relation to European literature; translating the classics, 
on the other hand, was seen as a means of learning and progress, and translating the 
French realists was regarded as even more of an advance in the right direction. 

Cenab Sehabeddin, Ahmed Cevdet and Necib Asim all held “defensive” posi- 
tions but their discourses expressed different degrees of permissiveness towards the 
importation of “European classics”, hence different perceptions of literary-cultural 
identity vis-a-vis European foreignness. While all, including Ahmed Midhat in his 
“defensive” position, seemed favourable towards translation, their different perspec- 
tives on choices in mediating foreignness positioned Sehabeddin, for instance, against 
Ahmed Midhat, and Necib Asim against Ahmed Cevdet. What united them all, on 
the other hand, was the desire to make up for lack and belatedness. And, from their 
discourses, the principle of fidelity in translation emerged as the most feasible choice 
in the drive for progress, regardless of any linguistic or poetic impossibility suggested 
by Ahmed Cevdet or Ahmed Midhat. 

In retrospect, it becomes evident that the principle of fidelity in translation also 
played a role in changing and clarifying the literary language and style of the Otto- 
mans, and that it should be connected to the contemporary interest in rhetoric. This is 
seen not only in Kemalpasazade Said’s search for accuracy in the Ottoman language 
and in translating French expressions but also in Muallim Naci’s achievements in 
simplifying Ottoman syntax in his translation of Thérése Raquin which, according 
to Tanpinar, marks the beginning of an entirely new era in translation. 

In the light of Necib Asim’s and (later) Tanpinar’s views, we may conclude that 
Ahmed Midhat’s ‘Summary of Le Cid’ and Muallim Naci’s translation of Thérése 
Raquin represent two opposite poles in the translation practice of the final quarter 
of the nineteenth century. While Ahmed Midhat is well-known in literary histories 
for his contributions to translation, Muallim Naci has hardly been considered in this 
respect. In fact, as far as I know, this discussion is the first that positions Muallim Naci 
as a pioneer of the new school of translation in opposition to Ahmed Midhat, whose 
practice epitomizes the range covered by the traditional Ottoman concept of terceme. 
In this respect, Ahmed Midhat’s practice and discourse may perhaps be considered 
transitional. The study of Ahmed Midhat’s corpus of works from such a perspective 
seems necessary for establishing links between the traditional and the modern. 

Further studies on this project must continue to explore the spectrum of discourses 
in the classics debate and related arguments that preceded and followed it. They must 
look into translation practice (Muallim Naci’s, for example) and discourse to see how 
these relate or connect chronologically and to check if discourse follows changes 
in practice or pre-empts it. No doubt, such research will bring further clarity to 
continuities between a modern republican project such as the Translation Bureau and 
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Ahmed Midhat’s “European classics” project of the late 1890s. Who knows? It might 
even encourage case studies on terceme practice in the sixteenth century. 
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Abstract: The essay explores the interface between orality and writing in 
African literature in European languages. It examines the linguistic status 
of European-language texts in African literature, highlighting issues of 
hybridity/métissage and intertextuality. Questions related to accultura- 
tion and linguistic experimentation are discussed from a diachronic point 
of view, tracing the evolution of the status of European-language texts. 
I assess the significance of factors such as exile, migration, education, 
globalization and editorial policy in defining African European-language 
discourse. 

The essay also deals with the interface between creative writing 
and translating in the postcolonial context, focusing on the concepts 
of writing as translation and translating from an ‘imaginary original’. 
It addresses the issue of translating from one ‘colonial’ European lan- 
guage into another in the context of African literature. This is viewed 
against the backdrop of the linguistic colonial divide and the problem 
of the dissemination of knowledge across borders in Africa as well as 
in the diaspora. This section of the essay, by implication, also addresses 
the issue of translating hybrid, linguistically multi-layered texts with the 
aim of showing the limitations of Western translation theories based on 
a universalizing and homogenizing discourse. Postmodern philosophy 
has helped in establishing ethical guidelines for translating postcolonial 
discourse and has informed ethical questions dealing with the theory and 
practice of minority translations. 


Introduction 


This essay deals with ethical and pragmatic issues at the core of theorizing translation 
practice in the African context, especially those pertaining to translating European 
language literature. The history of translation in Africa is long and varied and, as is 
the case in most pre-industrialized societies, it stretches from pre-colonial times when 
communication was ensured mainly by means of oral narrative practices, through the 
colonial era when writing systems began to compete with the oral tradition, to the 
postcolonial era when literacy and a culture of writing were firmly established. My 
paper focuses on writing and translating practices in the postcolonial era. 
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Indigenous versus European-language writing 


So far, my interest in African translations has been in European-language rather than 
in indigenous writing, for some obvious reasons. Although African-language writing 
has existed for a long time — either as a by-product of the colonial era when some 
European-language texts, particularly religious texts, were translated into African 
languages, or as the result of an earlier influence from Islam — African-language 
translations have not been studied as much as European-language ones. This could 
be explained by the fact that most scholars do not possess a thorough knowledge of 
the various translating African languages. Also, the complex ‘babelian’ nature of the 
African linguistic landscape has greatly limited the dissemination of A frican-language 
writing and translating. The spectre of European languages is always nearby and has 
further hampered efforts to write in, or translate into, African languages. Even trans- 
lations between African languages, which are rare (for example, Christian religious 
texts), are often mediated by a European language. Surprisingly, perhaps, here is 
hardly any direct translation practice between African languages per se. As pointed 
out by Ngugi wa Thiong’o: 


There is very little mutual translation between African languages, and, say, 
English and French. And the colonial dominance of English and French in 
African lives has made African languages so suspicious of one another that 
there is hardly any inter-A frican communication. (1993: 40) 


In other words, there seems to be ample material for studying vertical translation 
(i.e. between African and colonial languages) rather than horizontal translation (i.e. 
between African languages). 

The debate over whether to write in indigenous or colonial languages, which took 
place in the 1960s and ‘70s, is a mute one today, as the experience of some promi- 
nent African writers has shown. We are all aware of Ngugi wa Thiong’o’s attempt to 
write only in his native Kikuyu after a brilliant career in English-language writing. 
He subsequently had to translate his work into English mainly to reach a wider read- 
ership. Also, Wole Soyinka’s English translation of Daniel Olorunfemi Fagunwa’s 
writing in his native Yoruba became necessary for its spread across borders in Africa 
and abroad. Hence, given its highly regional basis, its many different languages and 
traditions, and its relatively unstable linguistic code, African-language writing, though 
a worthy and growing enterprise, has proven quite difficult to study and account for 
in a comprehensive theory either as original writing or translation. 

European languages, as part of the colonial legacy in Africa, have had an enormous 
impact on modes of communication, competing with, and sometimes displacing, 
indigenous languages in matters of literacy and intercultural communication. The 
tension between European and indigenous languages is clearly evident in the area of 
creative writing. It has been argued that ideally African literature should use African 
languages as its medium of expression (see wa Thiong’o 1986). However, European 
colonial languages are today part of the linguistic landscape of Africa, with many 
African writers claiming the right to use them for their artistic expression. This claim 
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was eloquently expressed by the Nigerian writer, Chinua Achebe, in a speech entitled 
‘The African Writer and the English Language’ when he said: 


Is it right that a man should abandon his mother tongue for someone else’s? It 
looks like a dreadful betrayal and produces a guilty feeling. But for me there 
is no other choice. I have been given the language and I intend to use it. [...] 
I feel that the English language will be able to carry the weight of my African 
experience. But it will have to be a new English, still in full communion with 
its ancestral home but altered to suit new African surroundings. (1975: 59) 


The linguistic status of European-language texts 


This leads us to the problematic of defining the linguistic status of African European- 
language texts and to explore the interface between orality and writing as well as that 
between creative writing and translating as practised by African writers. That African 
writers assert their right to use an alien language for their artistic expression is not in 
itself surprising given Africa’s colonial history, coupled with the impact of today’s 
globalization movement. What seems to be of particular import is their determination 
to appropriate the colonial languages, giving them a distinctly African flavour. The 
language of early African Europhone literature is greatly influenced by the aesthetics 
of African oral narrative traditions, as can be seen in the work of a university-educated 
writer like Chinua Achebe or that of a semi-literate writer like Amos Tutuola. 

That is not to say that African creative writing amounts to wholesale translations 
from oral narratives, or that African writers are always translating from their respective 
oral narratives. The attempt at combining the product of their imagination as creative 
writers, the inspiration derived from oral narratives, and the need to write in an alien 
code is at the basis of the linguistic innovative practices, or ‘inventiveness’, charac- 
teristic of the language of Euro-African literature. Over decades, this inventiveness 
has occurred in varying degrees depending on the author and also on one’s colonial 
heritage. In other words, the degree of acculturation, or indigenization (Zabus 1991) of 
the European language would depend on how the oral narrative is recorded in writing 
and on the kind of linguistic experimentation practiced by the writer. 

The writer’s individual practice is in turn determined by the exigencies of his or 
her colonial heritage. For instance, it has been pointed out that the English language 
has undergone a great deal more acculturation than the French language in African 
writing. Albert Gérard (1986) attributes this to some differences between British and 
French colonial policies. Generally, these differences are based on the fact that the 
policy of Indirect Rule instituted by the British allowed for education in vernacular 
languages, while the French assimilation policy discouraged vernacular language 
learning and promoted French language education in a bid to turn Africans into true 
Frenchmen. Unlike their Francophone counterparts, Anglophone writers are known 
to have experimented with English during and after the colonial period. Some of 
this linguistic experimentation was deliberate, although in some cases Western crit- 
ics marvelled at what they thought was the result of a poor mastery of the English 
language (see Chinweizu and Ihechukwu 1980). 
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In spite of the fact that early Francophone writers often tried to mimic the ‘pure’ 
French that most of them acquired through a rigorous linguistic training in the met- 
ropolitan idiom (Gérard 1986), there has been a gradual A fricanization of the French 
language in Africa over the decades. Even the early négritude writers, whose writing 
practice was highly determined by the French classical tradition, were significantly 
influenced by their oral narratives both in form and content. For instance, while extol- 
ling the virtues of the French language, Senghor nonetheless asserts his right to adapt 
the language to expressing African reality. In an interview he says the following: 


By using French I am obliged to bend the language to meet the exigencies of 
my Negro-Africa. I am led to make African music with the French language 
which is musical but not expressive. You see, there is a difficult problem here 
and that is why, when once this problem is solved, a work of beauty is bound to 
result. The French language is not tone marked. It is an abstract language, and 
from this abstract language one has to create a concrete and vivid language.... 
(Interview by Egejuru 1980: 33-34) 


Jacques Chevrier (1978) sums up the attitude of African Francophone writers to- 
wards writing in French by separating them into three categories: /es inconditionnels, 
les réticents and les réalistes. Senghor, who is widely acknowledged as one of the 
founders of the Francophonie movement, belongs, of course, to the first category. His 
unconditional acceptance of the French language in Africa as a medium of cultural 
expression led him to envisage the colonial language as the means to literacy in a 
context where most indigenous languages were uncodified, and their great number 
and variety threatened the unity of newly formed nations. He believed strongly in 
French as a unifying language and in its ability to convey, and adapt to, African so- 
ciocultural reality. 

The second category includes those authors who use French as an artistic medium 
in spite of themselves. For these authors, the French language is an intrusion (like the 
presence of a gendarme); it is an instrument of colonization with its own ambiguities 
and travesties. They strongly encourage vernacular language writing, but generally 
acknowledge its limitations in reaching a wider readership. For these writers French 
seems to be nothing more than a translating language, a mere channel or vehicular 
language. Many writers and translators of African panegyrics, elegies or epic stories, 
including Ousmane Sembene and Birago Diop, hold this view. 

The third category includes those authors who are said to have a realistic and 
pragmatic view on the subject. For the Congolese writer, Tchicaya U Tam’ Si, the 
use of French is not a deliberate choice but rather the result of a “situation de fait’, 
which he accepts as “un phénomeéne naturel” (a natural phenomenon). However, the 
attitude of African writers in the “réalistes” camp is far from neutral or passive, rather 
it is expressed deliberately in terms of conflict and struggle. They view the French 
language as a (post-)colonial reality they cannot avoid, but which they would rather 
use ingeniously to “write back” at the imperial centre. For the “realists”, French 
becomes a kind of Trojan Horse, so to speak, through which they can encounter, 
resist and demystify the imperialist subtexts of neocolonialism. The Congolese 
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Kadima-Nzuji talks of “saisir, plier, violenter la langue francaise” (grab, bend, do 
violence to the French language). In more recent times, this latter view is borne out 
in the works of writers such as Ahmadou Kourouma and Sony Labou Tansi who have 
“reinvented and ‘africanized’ the French language in a gesture of deliberate alienation” 
(Syrotinski 2001: 302). 


The interface between orality, creative writing and 
translating 


The debate over the African writer’s choice to use the colonial language as a means of 
artistic expression has to be put in perspective by separating pre-independence from 
post-independence writers. It should be noted that during the colonial era African 
writers had no alternative to the colonial language, as in most cases the indigenous 
languages had not been given any systematic or stable writing code. Also, most of 
these early writers whose /ittérature engagée was aimed at an European audience, 
chose the colonial language in order to reach a wide international readership whose 
assistance and understanding were necessary in the struggle against colonial rule. 
After independence, the colonial language was no longer perceived as the language 
of oppression and was conferred official status by some local governments. Seen by 
some as the language of alienation, the European language was hailed by others as 
an instrument of liberation — a neutral language providing an opening to (or contact 
with) the outside world. 

The predicament of the African writer’s choice to continue to write in an alien 
language which is not spoken or understood by a majority of the people can be eluci- 
dated through an understanding of Deleuze and Guattari’s notion of ‘minority/minor’ 
literature. Based on a study of Kafka’s work, Deleuze and Guattari propose three 
hypotheses according to which Kafka’s marginal position as a Jew living in Prague 
and writing in German suggests a triple impossibility: (1) the impossibility of not 
writing (“impossibilité de ne pas écrire’’); (2) the impossibility of writing in German 
(“impossibilité d’écrire en allemand”); (3) the impossibility of writing in a language 
other than German (“impossibilité d’écrire autrement qu’en allemand’) (Chevrier 
1978: 49). These hypotheses can throw light on the difficulties faced by the African 
European language writer whose work falls within the parameters of what Deleuze 
and Guattari refer to as minority/minor literature. 

Regarding the first hypothesis, the impossibility of not writing, many African 
writers have indicated how, at a certain period of history, the colonial language had 
provided them the only means of escape from colonial domination. According to Franz 
Fanon, if the colonized intellectual unabashedly immersed himself in Western culture, 
it is because he had no choice, it was for him an “obligation historique” (1961: 161). 
The African writer’s desire to reject the imposed/alien culture is confronted with a 
double and paradoxical impossibility: the impossibility of writing in the language of 
the oppressor with which he/she is intimately involved, as well as the impossibility 
of doing otherwise (1.e., of not writing in the language of the oppressor). This am- 
bivalence is revealed in the deliberate and consciously explosive style characteristic 
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of Euro-African writing, a style described by Frantz Fanon (1961: 165) as “nerveux, 
animé de rythme, de part en part habité par une vie éruptive” (nervous, rhythmical, 
often animated by explosive liveliness). This style of writing, which is removed from 
its cultural space by the very fact that it is expressed in a non-indigenous language, 
generally inscribes literary production within a political space, and confers upon it 
the character of a collective enunciation by evoking the history of domination of the 
colonized people. The desire to make the colonial language carry the weight of African 
culture, especially given the fate of African languages during the glottophagic process 
of colonization, can be understood in terms of political expediency and exigency 
(Calvet 1979). The writer therefore turns the literary machine into a revolutionary 
machine, claiming the right to difference, a difference suggested for the most part by 
Western ethnocentrism. 

From a writing standpoint, the right to difference is in many instances grounded in 
the practice of representing African oral literature (orature) in the European language. 
This is more so for pre-independence Anglophone writers such as Amos Tutuola and 
Chinua Achebe who sought to adapt the English language to their expressions of an 
idealized pre-colonial reality. Many post-independence writers, Francophones and 
Anglophones alike, have continued this practice of deterritorializing the European 
language by consciously ‘bending’ the language, violating its metropolitan norms, 
in an innovative process that ranges from pidginization to creolization, thus creating 
a recognizable African variety of the European language. 


Linguistic experimentation or writing as translation 


The status of African European-language discourse has evolved over the decades, 
ranging from outright linguistic experimentation based on literal translations from 
oral literature to a more standard codification in the European language. Forms of 
experimentation vary according to a number of factors: the writer’s level of educa- 
tion (e.g., the difference between a semi-literate Tutuola and a university-educated 
Achebe); the degree of closeness to the oral narrative and the indigenous language 
(e.g., Gabriel Okara’s The Voice 1964); the idiosyncratic input of the writer as an 
artist (e.g., more modern writers such as Ben Okri and Sony Labou Tansi) and the 
international reputation of the author. From the pre-independence era until recently 
the discourse of Euro-African literature has gone through a series of mutations, from 
semi-literate writing by authors with very little schooling to transliterations from oral 
narratives; from deliberate creolization to assertive hybridization and the codification 
ofan African variety of the European language by well-educated and renowned writers 
and artists. Even though African Europhone literature cannot generally be seen as a 
series of translations from oral narratives, the fictions usually borrow, in one way or 
another, from oral narratives, either in terms of style or content. Such borrowings may 
be direct or indirect, often resulting in a palpable or an elusive presence of the oral 
natrative. Here, I am interested in the view of translation as a metaphor for writing 
and the resulting discourse which is necessarily hybrid, a language which I refer to 
as a third code by analogy with Homi Bhabha’s notion of a ‘third space’. 
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In other words, translation is viewed here as a metaphor of transportation and relo- 
cation, a “carrying across’ physical, cultural or linguistic boundaries from a minority 
language culture into a hegemonic one. The intercultural writing practised by African 
postcolonial writers obviously has some points of convergence with interlingual 
literary translation practice, although they are essentially distinct. Maria Tymoczko 
(1998: 20) has argued that “unlike translators postcolonial writers are not transpos- 
ing a text”, but rather “as background to their literary works, they are transposing a 
culture”. While this is generally true of many African writers, it is also true that many 
others are translating not only cultures but also languages. This is evident in Okara’s 
novel The Voice and in Achebe’s almost literal translation of proverbs, aphorisms and 
other pithy expressions from his native Igbo. Okara states: 


As a writer who believes in the utilization of African ideas, African philosophy 
and African folklore and imagery to the fullest extent possible, I am of the 
opinion the only way to use them effectively is to translate them almost liter- 
ally from the African language native to the writer into whatever European 
language he is using as medium of expression. (1963: 10) 


This kind of translating as writing, whether it be the recoding of language or 
the relocation of culture, is often inspired by a source text which is either ‘real’ or 
‘imaginary’. ‘Real’ because the translated text can often be traced back to an African 
oral narrative, and ‘imaginary’ because the translation is not based on any particular 
concrete source-language text, but rather it is inspired by the general folklore or oral 
tradition of a source culture, in other words a metatext of culture (Tymoczko 1998: 
21). To view postcolonial writing as mere transposing of culture and not translating of 
language is tantamount to viewing postcolonial writing as an anthropological exercise 
rather than an artistic and literary one. As the writers themselves have pointed out, a 
major characteristic of postcolonial writing is what Berman (1985) and Derrida (1967) 
have referred to as ‘le travail sur la lettre’, the work on the signifier, performed by the 
writer, and the ensuing significations which may extend well beyond the mere semantic 
content of the text to suggest ideologically loaded forms of signification. Postcolonial 
writing as translating is not a mere relocation of culture from a peripheral context to 
amore central and powerful one. It involves a “travail sur la lettre” which is in a way 
its life-line, ensuring the “visibility” (Venuti 1995) of both the marginalized language 
culture and the postcolonial writer-translator in a context of globalization characterized 
by a universalizing drive and a quest for homogeneity. The “oeuvre linguistique” (the 
work on language) is therefore distinctive and characteristic of postcolonial writing, 
and vital to the creation of a ‘third space’, a space of one’s own as it were, a space 
to inscribe one’s identity and find one’s own voice within a global literary machine 
with its exclusionary and hierarchical structure. 

Formal experimentation is therefore a strategy by which postcolonial or minor- 
ity-culture literatures seek to challenge dominant standards of language, poetics and 
culture by introducing new formal resources and paradigms into the dominant recep- 
tor culture. This kind of innovative formalism has the potential to draw attention to 
minor literatures and cultures and, as a by-product, render dominant language cultures 
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more inclusive of minority practices and therefore more representative in their role 
as international languages in an ever-growing context of globalization. Formal ex- 
perimentation amounts to the creation of what Deleuze calls “linguistic Third World 
zones” (Deleuze and Guattari 1986: 27), which in the African context constitutes a 
“minor literature’, that is, a “literature which a minority constructs with a major lan- 
guage” (ibid.: 16). In the introduction to his translation of Deleuze’s Essays, Critical 
and Clinical, Daniel W. Smith writes: 


The more a language acquires the characteristics of a major language, the more 
it tends to be affected by internal variations that transpose it into a “minor” 
language. English, because of its very hegemony, is constantly being worked on 
from within by the minorities of the world, who nibble away at that hegemony 
and create the possibility of new mythic functions. [...] The acquisition of 
power by a language and the becoming-minor of that language, in other words, 
are coexistent movements that are constantly passing and converging into each 
other in both directions. [Deleuze proposes a] ‘geo-linguistics’ [...] in which 
the internal functions of language are inseparable from incessant movements 
of deterritorialization and reterritorialization. (1997: xlvii) 


Smith explains that for Deleuze “the term ‘minor’ does not refer to specific 
literatures but rather to the revolutionary conditions for every literature, even (and 
especially) in the midst of a great or established literature [...] the essential distinction 
is between a major and a minor use” (ibid.: xlix). A good example of this concept of 
‘minor’ for Deleuze is Kafka’s writing in the ‘substandard’ German of Prague. Euro- 
African writing is also a good example of this understanding of a ‘minor’ literature. 

Postcolonial intercultural writing is the result of a process whereby the dominant 
metropolitan language culture is deterritorialized in terms of its historical and literary 
references and is subsequently reterritorialized within a postcolonial space. Within this 
space there is a blending of indigenous and Western discourses resulting in an Other 
code, a third code, which is hybrid in nature, a “code métissé”, which is completely 
detached neither from its African nor from its European sources. The primary aim of 
this in-between code is to reterritorialize the author and his/her audience, that is, to 
abolish the linguistic and cultural distance imposed by the foreign language between 
the writer and his/her audience (often a multicultural audience). Though a hybrid code, 
it does not completely fuse its constituent parts to create an entirely new language 
with a potential to settle in its own dominant position. This third code does not in any 
way recall or mirror the concept of créolité or Edouard Glissant’s utopian ideal of 
antillanité as expressed in his Poétique de la relation (1990). Instead, the third code is 
bi-langue (bi-language) rather than bilingue (bilingual), bi-culture (bi-culture) rather 
than biculturel (bicultural) as it projects transnational identities that are at once African 
and European. It is the locus of the co-existence of languages in an equal relationship 
free of hierarchy. In this in-between space the African writer attempts to resist the 
linguistic and cultural hegemony of the colonial language, opposing all attempts at 
annexation and ethnocentrism characteristic of dominant universalizing cultures. 

In A Thousand Plateaus, Deleuze and Guattari (1987) propose the metaphor of 
the rhizome, which is particularly suitable for describing the practice of writing as 
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translating as seen in Euro-African literature. The rhizomic nature of postcolonial 
writing in Africa can be explained from a two-pronged perspective: (a) in terms of the 
deterritorialization of the colonial language; (b) in terms of the reterritorialization of 
the colonial language within the postcolonial space. In deterritorializing the colonial 
language the African writer seeks to rid the language of its arborescence, thus eliminat- 
ing the implied hierarchy and dominance. This strategy addresses the dilemma facing 
postcolonial writers: how can one seek to assert one’s identity and culture by using a 
foreign, dominant language? Subverting the colonial code is therefore an attempt to 
neutralize it and to avoid its hegemonic influence, creating a horizontal rather than a 
vertical relationship with the language. 

Reterritorializing the language within a postcolonial space by ‘indigenizing’ it 
results in another code, a third code, which exists in a rhizomic relationship in that 
it takes flight from the indigenous and European languages at its source and multi- 
plies, sustaining a postcolonial literature which now has a life of its own and is no 
longer dependent upon the dominant colonial norms. By resorting to a ‘third code’, 
postcolonial writers seek to avoid a throwback to the pre-independence literature 
of nostalgia for a pristine past, an African authenticity or negritude. Hence, African 
postcolonial literature is rhizomic in that, in many instances, it is writing as translating 
from a metatext of culture which is not an original text as we know it, but rather an 
imaginary original with no arborescent, or hierarchical, relationship to the translation 
(i.e., the Euro-African text). It is a form of translating which is not totally traceable 
to its ‘original’, given that the original for the most part only serves as inspiration to 
the writer. Moreover, steeped in oral traditions, this imaginary original often exists in 
a variety of versions with no one version having authority over the others.' 


Translating between ‘colonial’ European languages: 
theorizing African translation practice 


The theorizing of African translation practice is still quite undeveloped, probably 
due to the fact that a comprehensive history of translation in Africa is yet to be writ- 
ten. Most theoretical, pragmatic and descriptive statements on translation in Africa 
have been informed by models and approaches from other postcolonial situations. 
Kwame Anthony Appiah (1993) wrote a seminal paper advocating ‘thick translation’, 
involving heavy paratextual material, in his attempt to theorize an approach to trans- 
lating African literature. This invites the writer-translator to include large quantities 
of explanation and explicit information likely to compromise the reception of the text 


'Ttis interesting to note here that this ‘imaginary original’ status of the metatext from which African 
writers ‘translate’ was at the basis of Calixte Beyala’s defence when she was accused of having 
plagiarized Ben Okri’s work. Her attempts to dismiss the accusations were based on the argument 
that any similarity between her work and Okri’s was due to the fact that as African writers they 
all borrow from African oral tradition. This example is quite significant in that, unlike Achebe or 
Soyinka, who are based in Africa, Beyala and Okri are both exile writers living in Paris and London 
respectively. Yet their claim to the African folklore (or oral narrative) is still quite strong. Even in 
Beyala’s recent novel which is set in a Parisian neighbourhood (Belleville), the tone, rhythm and 
flow of the text owe much to the African oral narrative. 
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as literature, by turning it into a didactic work or an anthropological piece suited to 
the exotic demands of an international audience. Based on a descriptive linguistic 
study, Chantal Zabus (1991) proposes the concept of ‘relexification’ to describe the 
indigenization of European-language items by African writers. In my study of transla- 
tion as cultural transfer, the translation of African literature is described as a “two-tier 
approach to intercultural translation” where I consider Euro-African writing as trans- 
lation as constituting a ‘primary’ level and inter-European language translation as 
a ‘secondary’ level of translation (Bandia 1993: 61). Both levels are interconnected 
in that the translator of African literature from one European language into another 
is indirectly dealing with the vernacular language and culture already ‘translated’ by 
the writer. The inter-European language translator therefore has as his or her source 
text a translated text, linguistically (and perhaps culturally) multi-layered, often im- 
mersed in a certain degree of intertextuality, written in a third code, an in-between 
code, fitting neither perfectly within traditional African discourse nor within the 
receiving European culture. 

The translator, then, is ‘thrice removed from reality’, and is that much further from 
the original text and culture, that is, the African oral text in the vernacular language. 
Discussing the translation of Achebe’s works, Ekundayo Simpson says, “Since the 
author has already bridged the gap between the Nigerian idiom and the European 
one, all the translator has to do is to find the equivalent expression and register in the 
foreign language” (1979: 79). Although Simpson’s statement confirms our view that 
the source text is itself a translation, it nonetheless proposes a rather simplistic char- 
acterization of the translating process involved. The translation of what is virtually a 
translated source text, a hybrid text, a bi-lingual/bi-cultural source text, a text strad- 
dling two alien or distant language cultures, is bound to be different from the usual 
translation of a linguistically or culturally homogenous text. The African European- 
language text is, in our view, a translating text. The text (re-) articulates identity as it 
‘translates’ African sociocultural reality into a European language consciousness and, 
as a dynamic, rhizomic entity, can multiply, transposed into other translating texts in 
other translating languages and cultures. The translation of this type of text from one 
alien European language into another raises some ethical questions that can inform 
postcolonial translation theory. 


Postmodernism and the ethics of African translating 


Postmodern philosophy has contributed significantly to discussions about translation 
ethics, particularly with respect to translating postcolonial discourse and dealing with 
the theory and practice of minority translations. Insofar as postmodernism entails the 
abandonment of canonical practices, the various strategies created by African writers 
to escape the stranglehold of colonialism and especially the “tyranny” of the colonial 
language may be termed “postmodern” (Zabus 1997: 464). Euro-A frican literature is 
characterized by a self-conscious game of melding, including “ludic intertextuality” 
(Sellin 1997: 471) as well as the blending of linguistic registers resulting in what can 
be referred to as a “post-ethnic” interlanguage. The conscious language experimen- 
tation practiced by African writers was preceded by unwitting attempts at calquing 
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the mother tongue and by resorting to loan-translations as can be seen in the ‘folk 
novels’ of Amos Tutuola (e.g., The Palm Wine Drinkard, 1953; Feather Woman of 
the Jungle, 1962). 

Ethical considerations for translating African literature into Western languages 
repose on a refusal to cater to a Western taste for exoticism as well as on attempts at 
“decolonizing literature” (Chinweizu and Ihechukwu 1980: 2) and “decolonizing the 
mind” (wa Thiong’o 1986: xiv). This calls for a poetics of translation that will respect 
the African writer’s subversive intentions whether it has to do with the writer’s use of 
innovative formalism or the demands made on the reader by the metatext of culture. 
Translating African literature from one colonial language into another amounts to 
a confrontation with yet another system of representational power. As a text which 
claims to be decolonizing in its intent, African European-language literature calls 
for translation strategies that are likely to carry across the subversion of this hybrid, 
cross-cultural, source text. The subversive nature of the African author’s writing in 
the dominant colonial language is translated with respect to its decolonizing intent, its 
struggle for the rights of political and discursive self-representation. The Euro-African 
text is thus an act of representation which is in essence an act of translation; subversive 
representation is more precisely ‘translative’ (Karamcheti 1995). The mainly linguistic 
translation involved in inter-European language translation threatens to subvert the 
subversive text, undoing the decolonizing work done by the author, and recoloniz- 
ing the Euro-African text, given the imperialistic nature of language itself. In other 
words, although the Euro-African text can subvert the dominance of Western colonial 
discourse over African traditional discourse, its translation into another European 
language can undo that subversion through the structures of dominance embedded 
in the language. Hence, the desire to decolonize through translation contends not 
only with the colonial desire to dominate but also with the inherent characteristic of 
language to signify according to its own signifying structures. 

African European-language translation is as much about carrying across cultural 
matter as it is about resisting the structures of dominance embedded in the colonial 
language. Given its decolonizing strategy of resistance and preservation through lan- 
guage experimentation, African European-language translating is best informed by an 
ethics of difference (Venuti 1998) whose main objective is to safeguard the linguistic 
and cultural specificity of Euro-African discourse. The translation of the Euro-A frican 
text 1s neither entirely foreignizing nor entirely domesticating. As mentioned earlier 
in this paper, the Euro-African text is itself a translated text, the result of a foreigniz- 
ing as well as a domesticating strategy, blending African traditional discourse with 
European language discourse. The resulting hybrid text, written in a ‘third code’ and 
located in the space in-between, an intercultural space, assumes an ambivalent posture 
as it seeks simultaneously to retain its foreigness while integrating into the receiving 
language culture. These hybrid texts, created by experimental formal techniques and 
multilayered textual strategies, are themselves often multi-lingual and multi-cultural, 
steeped in intertextuality, rendering the texts highly resistant to the kinds of binary 
oppositions that are characteristic of translation criticism. The study of these hybrid 
texts, which are characteristic of postcolonial discourse and postmodern writing 
practice, has the potential to point the way to a non-binary, non-oppositional approach 
to theorizing translation practice. 
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Towards a Folkloristic Theory of Translation 


IBRAHIM MUHAWI 


Abstract: The need for a folkloristic theory of translation arises from the 
nature of verbal folklore, which exists in the memory, suspended between 
orality and literacy, without fixed form and capable of multiple realiza- 
tions before manifesting itself as a performance that must be textualized 
to be translated. 

A theory of folkloristic translation must fulfil a number of functions and 
deal with certain issues brought to the fore by the nature of the folklore text 
itself. At the most general level, it must be a theory for the translation of 
performance that takes into account the double oral/literate articulation 
and its possible effect on translation. Hence in exploring the notion of 
the folklore text we will interrogate the place of textuality in the theory of 
translation. Given also that the language of oral performance, particularly 
in Arabic, belongs to a different variety from the written language, an 
analysis of language in translation must also enter the picture. Further, 
since all folklore texts, oral or written, are ethnographically saturated, 
our theory must also shed light on the question of culture in translation 
from the perspectives of cultural anthropology as well as translation stud- 
ies. Finally, because of the heightened awareness of performance in our 
analysis, our theory has the potential of shedding light on the question of 
performance — that is, the relation of the ‘oral’ to the ‘written’ —in all texts, 
whether they started out as oral performances or as written documents. 


The folkloristic theory of translation I am proposing is based on the interlingual transfer 
of folklore genres, which are semiotically complex, orally performed and culturally 
saturated forms of verbal art (or folklore). Theoretical reflection on the translation of 
folkloristic ‘texts’ can therefore span the gamut of the major issues animating transla- 
tion studies today, linking the oral and the literate, the textual and the cultural. As a 
scholar and translator of orally performed folktales (see Muhawi and Kanaana 1989), 
as well as written genres (see Darwish 1995), I have an abiding interest in the dynam- 
ics of interaction between speech and writing, or orality and literacy. The importance 
of this interaction to communication and translation can hardly be overestimated. It 
lies at the very core of what constitutes language and how it functions, as I believe 
many of Derrida’s writings amply demonstrate. The debate on the nature of orality 
and literacy and their relation can be enriched by the inclusion of translation within 
the ambit of discussion; at the same time it is possible for an analysis that addresses 
itself to the semiotic, rhetorical and cultural features of folkloristic genres to make a 
valuable contribution to the general theory of translation. 
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Clearly, folklore genres cannot be translated if ‘oral’ and ‘literate’ modes of dis- 
course did not have enough in common to enable interlingual and cultural transfer. 
One may argue for example, as I do (Muhawi 1999b), that they share what Walter 
Benjamin calls “pure language’, which I do not see as an abstract, but rather as an 
applied, concept of language that encompasses the gendered voice of the women who 
tell traditional Arabic folktales. Another unifying concept is that of style as a semiotic 
expression of a particular genre, such as the proverb or the folktale (Muhawi 1999a). 
Style on this understanding becomes an applied process that allows a seamless tran- 
sition from the oral performance of a folktale to its translation into a text in another 
language. In the present essay I propose to revisit the relationship of the oral and the 
literate from the unifying perspective of performance, deploying for that purpose the 
rhetoric of Bakhtin’s dialogy in combination with the poetic function of language as 
proposed by Jakobson and the concept of iterability as articulated by Derrida. 

I have addressed the question of performance in some of my previous work (e.g. 
Muhawi 1999c: 275-76 and 2002), but always with reference to the translated mate- 
rial (translatum) and not, as in the present instance, in application to the process of 
translation itself. The concept of performance deployed here falls within the domains 
of folkloristics and the ethnography of speaking, as elaborated by Richard Bauman, 
and not that of speech act theory as proposed by J.L. Austin (1962) and developed 
by John Searle (1969) and others, though it does share the notion of the interpretive 
frame with the pragmatics of H.P. Grice. Bauman defines performance as a “mode 
of speaking” which consists in the “assumption of responsibility to an audience for 
a display of communicative competence” (1977: 11). What designates a speech act 
as a performance is the fact that “there is something going on in the communicative 
interchange which says to the auditor, ‘interpret what I say in some special sense; 
do not take it to mean what the words alone, taken literally, would convey’” (ibid.: 
9). Performance, in short, sets up an interpretive frame that gives the receiver infor- 
mation needed for the correct interpretation of the message. To explain the idea of 
performance as an interpretive frame, Bauman draws on Bateson’s analysis of the 
metacommunicative frame as that which in a communicative situation makes clear 
that “the subject of the discourse is the relationship between the speakers” (Bateson 
1972: 178). In other words, there is an element, explicit or implicit, in the interaction 
itself that clues the interlocutor as to how to interpret the message. A good example 
might be the way many people start telling a joke with ‘Have you heard the one 
about...?’ The metacommunicative frame here is explicit, but it need not be: any 
message, which “either explicitly or implicitly defines a frame, ipso facto gives the 
receiver instructions or aids in his attempt to understand the message included within 
the frame” is metacommunicative (ibid.: 188). 

To elucidate the meaning of performance as an interpretive frame, Bauman (1977: 
10) provides a list of other such frames, which are worth looking into for the light 
they will shed on our subject. These include insinuation (“the words spoken are to be 
interpreted as having a covert and indirect relation to the meaning of the utterance’); 
Joking (‘the words [...] are to be interpreted as not seriously meaning what they 
might otherwise mean”); imitation (“the manner of speaking [...] is modelled [on the 
speech of another]”); translation (“words [. . .| equivalent of words originally spoken 
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in another language or code”); and quotation (the words belong to someone other 
than the speaker). Clearly, the number of such frames is huge; all genres of folklore 
embody a metacommunicative frame. What interests me in Bauman’s presentation is 
his inclusion of translation as an interpretive frame because it is a kind of discourse 
that, more often implicitly than otherwise, draws attention to itself as a translation. 
According to this understanding, any alienating or foreignizing device which allows 
a translation to draw attention to itself would be considered part of its interpretive 
frame. In the present paper however, I want to go further in the direction suggested 
by Bauman, to the extent of proposing a sort of equivalence between translation and 
performance. Translation, as I understand it here, is not simply an interpretive frame 
but a performance that encompasses any number of interpretive frames, including 
two on Bauman’s list: quotation (or citation) and imitation. 

Translation studies, one of whose principal concerns is the cross-cultural meaning 
of words, should be wary of its own set of ‘master-words’ (to cite a term from Spivak 
1990: 157). In its almost exclusive concern with ‘text’, understood as stretches of 
written discourse, modern translation studies has tended to ignore the relevance of 
orality to its subject, though we do encounter the occasional reference to it in the 
literature. A representative example is Juliane House, whose category of ‘mode’ 
in her model for translation quality assessment represents an attempt to bridge the 
oral/literate binarism (1997: 109-10). The effort to incorporate an oral element into 
her model is commendable; yet the discussion of orality is rather hasty, and the un- 
derstanding of what constitutes oral genres is limited, since it appears to be restricted 
to ordinary conversation and prepared speeches. If I were to read the present essay 
— which clearly belongs to the genre of the academic or research essay — out loud at 
a conference, the reading will not transform it into an oral genre. Further, as far as 
I can see, the question of orality does not come up in the actual application of the 
model in the rest of House’s book. There are other examples (notably Appiah 2000) 
in which the translation of folkloristic genres has had an influence on the theory of 
translation, and J shall be dealing with them in due course. 

Of all the textbooks in translation studies, only Sandor Hervey and Ian Higgins’ 
Thinking Translation (1992), to the best of my knowledge, gives due consideration 
to the question of orality in translation. The chapter on oral and written genres (ibid.: 
135-52) lists a number of genres which the authors consider to be oral on the basis of 
the “fact that they are realized in an oral medium” (ibid.: 136). This criterion, however, 
is too broad to be useful, allowing the authors to list a set of oral genres that do not 
belong together. The criterion of realization in an oral medium in effect says that the 
mere fact of oral delivery is enough to transform a speech event into an oral genre. 
From a folkloristic perspective oral narratives, anecdotes, jokes, and oral poetry do 
not fit together with “unrehearsed conversation; dramatized reading; reading aloud; 
speeches, lectures, talks, and so on; drama performances and film sound-tracks; song 
lyrics and libretti” (ibid.). The first four are proper genres of verbal art since they 
involve individual creativity in performance, like jokes and folktales, which embody 
a metacommunicative frame and exist in free variation. The others are basically writ- 
ten genres, and are therefore subject to the same objections I raised against the House 
model above: they do not become oral by the mere act of being read out loud. 
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Hervey and Higgins’ understanding of oral genres is based on what appears to be 
belief in pure orality, since for them: (1) oral texts are “in essence fleeting and unre- 
peatable events”, (2) they must obey the rules of spoken language first and foremost, 
and (3) they have the appearance of spontaneity that in general characterizes oral 
genres” (ibid.). If oral genres had these characteristics, they would be untranslatable 
because none of the three listed elements which guarantee their generic specificity 
is reproducible. Considered from the perspective of performance there are problems 
with each of these criteria. The fact that an item of folklore exists in variation — that 
is, it pre-exists individual performance — guarantees that it is repeatable, or, to use 
Derrida’s term, iterable. It would not exist ifit were not iterable — capable of repetition 
but differently in each case. Honko states categorically that variation is “fundamental 
to the concept of folklore” (1998: 1). “Even written and mass media forms”, he says, 
quoting other scholars, “are folklore to the extent that variations occur” (ibid.). Further, 
since each rendition of a particular folklore item is an instance of its iterability within 
its genre, the “appearance of spontaneity” remains just that: an appearance. Dundes 
explains variation as follows: “The text of an item of folklore is essentially a version 
or a single telling of a tale, a recitation of a proverb, a singing of a folksong” (1980: 
23). The Derridean concept of iterability has a dual significance in this context. It 
explains variation from a non-folkloristic perspective, putting it at the very core of 
how language functions, and it serves as a conceptual bridge connecting speech and 
writing. It thus also serves as a link between translation and folkloristics: if a speech 
genre is iterable in one language, there is a strong likelihood it will also be iterable 
in another. 

Amore immediate concern with issues surrounding the translation of oral genres is 
exhibited by Reeves-Ellington’s article (1999) on the translation of Bulgarian women’s 
“oral history texts”. The author’s analysis covers a range of issues that touch directly 
on translation studies and the performance situation. Her approach is informed by 
a framework of concepts derived from Albrecht Neubert and Gregory Shreve, like 
situationality, informativity and acceptability, as well as coherence, intentionality and 
intertextuality. To this is added a “feminist epistemological perspective” (ibid.: 110). 
The idea of loyalty (to the raconteur) with responsibility (to the reader) which the 
author adopts as a strategy for the translation of “oral history texts” is based on her 
perception of her role as the co-producer (with the teller) and translator of the source 
text. Since the author is primarily interested in the lives of the individual women 
whom she interviewed, the notion of loyalty to the teller rather than her text may not 
be valid as a translation studies concept, because the narrators’ lives constitute the 
subtext, which translation cannot reach without resort to paratext. Apparently, the 
pieces were not translated to be published separately, but for the purpose of inclu- 
sion in scholarly articles about the lives of the Bulgarian women, or about the notion 
of loyalty, as in the article at hand. We thus become engaged in a circular process in 
which the scholarly article acts as the context for the translations, which in turn are 
produced for inclusion in it in the first place. Further, the narration of a traditional 
genre of oral narrative, such as a folktale, legend or myth, is not a new invention but 
a performance, an individual iteration of a type that exists in free variation. Personal 
narratives of the type analyzed by Reeves-Ellington constitute a recognized folklore 
genre — that is, they follow the laws of the genre. If this were accepted to be the case, 
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it would follow that, even for these oral history texts, the criterion of loyalty would 
more cogently apply to the text than to its producer. 

A more fruitful approach in regard to the issue of orality, one that sees the oral 
and the literate more as a continuum than a binarism, is Hervey and Higgins’ notion 
of the phonic/graphic dimension of discourse (1992: 74-77). Though the authors ap- 
ply the term only to texts instead of discourse in general, this unifying formulation 
provides a helpful reminder that all signs, whether written or spoken, have a dual, 
phonic/graphic nature. It acts as an indispensable guide to the practical translator and 
has great discursive potential, as well as a wide range of applicability. In the final 
analysis, what I am trying to do in this essay is to demonstrate that a folkloristic theory 
of equivalence must posit a two-way movement across the phonic/graphic continuum. 
In translation, the oral becomes literate, while the newly created written version harks 
back phonically to its oral double. I shall return to this at the end, in my discussion 
of Benjamin’s notion of the echo. 

The folkloristic theory of translation had its beginnings in Bronislaw Malinowski’s 
essay “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages’ (1956). In what has become 
a foundational article in the ethnography of speaking, Malinowski observed that one 
cannot describe contextually-bound Trobriand speech genres, such as ritual greet- 
ings and proverbs, without reference to what he called the “context of situation”. 
Knowledge of the grammar, Malinowski argued, was not sufficient to communicate 
the ‘literal intention’ behind the utterance (to use a phrase from Appiah). From our 
perspective then, this knowledge would not be sufficient to allow translation because, 
in so-called primitive communities, according to Malinowski, speech was not used 
simply to communicate content but was also a form of action. ‘Primitive’ speech was 
always anchored within a particular context of situation. (There are problems with 
this view from the perspective of linguistics; see Sampson 1980: 224-5). Malinowski, 
it seems, was articulating the need for what Clifford Geertz was later to call ‘thick 
description’ in the opening essay of The Interpretation of Cultures (1973). The no- 
tion of the context of situation has achieved canonical status as a conceptual tool in 
functional grammar and sociolinguistics, and it is rapidly achieving it in translation 
studies as well. 

The classic example of thick description is Clifford Geertz’s essay on the Balinese 
cockfight, which is structured like a story: “Early in April of 1958, my wife and I 
arrived, malarial and diffident, in a Balinese village we intended, as anthropologists, 
to study” (1972: 1). Geertz reads the cockfight allegorically as a collective text that 
symbolically represents the complexity of Balinese social relations and experience: 


What the cockfight says it says in a vocabulary of sentiment--the thrill of 
risk, the despair of loss, the pleasure of triumph [...] Attending cockfights 
and participating in them is, for the Balinese, a kind of sentimental education. 
What he learns there is what his culture’s ethos and his private sensibility 
(or, anyway, certain aspects of them) look like when spelled out externally 
in a collective text; that the two are near enough alike to be articulated in the 
symbolics of a single such text; and - the disquieting part - that the text in 
which this revelation is accomplished consists of a chicken hacking another 
mindlessly to bits (ibid.: 37). 
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Geertz’s procedure amounts to treating culture semiotically as a complex system 
of signs whose interpretation constitutes the type of ethnographic description he 
advocated — ‘the interpretation of cultures’. If we were to pursue his thought further, 
we could conclude that, culture being a system of signs and language being another, 
movement across these two systems (translation) should pose no problem. This would 
appear to be an untenable position because Geertz’s initial move of reducing a cultural 
performance to a text glides over the problem that Malinowski was trying to resolve, 
namely, how to translate the oral, performative, elements in culture. 

The link joining culture, translation and performance, missing in Geertz’s an- 
thropology, is to be found in cultural studies, at least as practised by Homi Bhabha 
in The Location of Culture (1994), where translation forms the core of his argument 
for post-modern culture as a condition of hybridity. Bhabha deploys a strategy that 
allows him metaphorically to extend the literal meaning of interlingual translation 
into the domain of cultural translation: “The transnational dimension of cultural 
transformation--migration, diaspora, displacement, relocation--makes the process 
of cultural translation a complex form of signification” (ibid.: 172). Whatever we 
may think of this creative manipulation of the idea of translation, it does open out 
a reverse horizon in which interlingual translation is seen as a process from which 
the target text emerges as a hybrid construct, contaminated by the cultural values of 
its source, regardless how domesticating it may be. Just as cultural translation is an 
agent enabling the processes that lead to, or define, the states of diaspora and dis- 
placement, translation understood as interlingual transfer “is the performative nature 
of cultural communication. It is language in actu (enunciation, positionality) rather 
than language in situ (énoncé or propositionality)” (ibid.: 228). In short, translation 
is performance at the level of culture, a cultural performance wherein are found the 
“traces of all those diverse disciplinary discourses and institutions of knowledge that 
constitute the condition and context of culture” (ibid.: 163). If we were to summarize 
Bhabha’s argument, removing the nuances and ambiguities, we would have to say that 
the location of culture is in translation, or rather in the interstices created in transla- 
tion between two languages and two cultures. Culture, therefore, is a performative 
practice because translation is performance. Culture and translation are united in 
their performativity. 

The significance of Geertz to us is that the notion of thick description was borrowed 
by Kwame Anthony Appiah and adapted to a method of translation that he called “thick 
translation”, which seeks “with its annotations and its accompanying glosses” to locate 
the text in a “rich cultural and linguistic context” (2000: 427). As we have just seen, 
“thick description” entails the inclusion of the participant observer’s experience within 
the scope of the ethnographic description. There is no objective stance for Geertz; 
the paratextual annotations and glosses, which are essential to thick translation, are 
woven into the body of ethnographic narrative. This is a totalizing procedure which 
is not possible in translation because, in translating, we are not speaking in our own 
but in a ‘borrowed’ voice which is ours and someone else’s at the same time. Appiah’s 
use of the word ‘thick’, therefore, does not conform to Geertz’s practice, unless we 
consider that the “annotations and accompanying glosses” constitute the experiential 
or subjective element in the translation. 
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As Appiah notes, reading is a manifold activity because the text exists “as linguis- 
tic, as historical, as commercial, as political event” (ibid.: 427). It would follow, of 
course, that translation has all these dimensions as well, in addition to geographic and 
aesthetic dimensions, among many others. Classic texts, like culturally alien ones, need 
to be presented in thick translation. Erasmus’ New Testament, for example, as Theo 
Hermans observes, is “engulfed by footnotes, annotations, explications and digres- 
sions” (2001: 9). Hermans “envisages” the purpose of the “abundance of detail” and 
the diligent exploration “of the depths of the original meaning and context’, as well 
as the “patient but relentless probing of and swirling around the original’s terms” as 
signalling “their inexhaustibility, and hence the tentative nature of the understanding 
informing the translation” (ibid.). 

This way of theorizing thick translation as a historical act, or rather of seeing the 
history of the work in its translation, adds an emergent quality to the act of translation. 
(Emergent quality is a basic feature of performance theory as articulated by Bauman.) 
Classic texts and scripture can never be exhausted; their meaning is always contingent 
and evolving. It exists not so much in the life of the work, but in its ‘afterlife’ (to use 
Benjamin’s term), from which the translation issues: “Just as the manifestations of life 
are intimately connected with the phenomena of life without being of importance to it, 
a translation issues from the original--not so much from its life as from its afterlife” 
(1968: 71). Further, the translation itself becomes part of the afterlife of the work: 
“and since the important works of literature never find their chosen translators at the 
time of origin, their translation marks their stage of continued life” (ibid.). By means 
of the footnotes and glosses, thick translation allows the work and its translation to 
exist in an organic relation, as interlocking parts of an aesthetic process that unfolds 
dialectically (emerges) in and through history. 

Thick translation increases the translator’s visibility, endowing her/him, as it did 
Erasmus, with power over how the text is read. In the final analysis, this is a form 
of political power, particularly when the source text comes from a culture, such as 
that of Palestinian Arabs, that is misunderstood or maligned in the target language. 
But even in its own linguistic sphere (perhaps because it is performed orally in a 
local dialect), verbal art is culturally remote from élite culture. The best example 
of this is the fact that traditional folktales are frequently censored for print, or in 
oral presentation at polite gatherings. Some genres of folklore, especially those that 
touch on sexuality or deviant behaviour, are too scabrous for most folklore journals. 
Folkloristic ‘texts’ from other cultures are therefore very much in need of thick trans- 
lation to communicate the discourse of the cultural Other (e.g. Muhawi and Kanaana 
(1989); El-Shamy (1980)). In such cases, where the paratext plays a vital role in the 
process of interlingual transfer, translation turns into performance on two counts: in 
the translation and in the paratext. 

These reflections on thick translation demonstrate another vital connec- 
tion (the first being iterability) between folklore and the theory of translation, 
showing to what extent that theory can be renewed by taking into account 
the importance of traditional oral genres, like the Akan proverbs Appiah was 
trying to translate. Hermans sees thick translation as capable of bringing about a double 
dislocation — of the “foreign terms and concepts, which are probed and unhinged by 
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means of an alien methodology and vocabulary”, as well as “of the describer’s own 
vocabulary, which needs to be wrenched out of its familiar shape to accommodate 
not only similarity but also alterity” (2001: 8). As a result of this wrenching of both 
the domestic and the foreign, Hermans posits that, “as an instrument of cross-cultural 
translation studies”, thick translation has the potential of renewing translation stud- 
ies by countering “the flatness and formulaic reductiveness of [its jargon]”, fostering 
instead a “more diversified, richer vocabulary” (ibid.). On this understanding, thick 
translation represents a significant departure in the folkloristic theory of translation, 
since it provides a theoretical foundation not only for the use of the paratext but also 
the very means by which both the source and target texts are interrogated, or, better, 
interrogate each other. 

If the concept of thick translation is to be useful, we must be able to extend it to 
types of translation that could be considered performative but that do not necessar- 
ily include paratext. Of these I would like to consider two: the interlinear and the 
iconic (further research may uncover others as well). Walter Benjamin, we recall, 
advocates the use of interlinear translation for scripture: “The interlinear version of 
the Scriptures is the prototype or ideal of all translation” (1968: 82). The reason why 
interlinear translation is necessary goes back, I think, to the notion of pure language, 
to which I alluded in my reference to the woman teller’s voice in folktale narration. 
At the very end of ‘The Task of the Translator’ Benjamin gives a clue that he did 
not understand ‘pure language’ as an abstract concept: “Where a text is identical 
with truth or dogma, where it is supposed to be ‘the true language’ [...] this text is 
unconditionally translatable” (ibid.). But the unconditional translatability of which 
Benjamin speaks is not that simple: “Just as, in the original, language and revelation 
are one without any tension, so the translation must be one with the original in the 
form of the interlinear version, in which literalness and freedom are united” (ibid.). 
What makes the text of Scripture “pure language’ is the fact that in it language and 
revelation are one; meaning does not interfere in the flow of language or revelation 
(“Holy Writ alone, in which meaning has ceased to be the watershed for the flow of 
revelation and the flow of language’). It is impossible to conceive how a translation 
can unite literalness and freedom at the same time, or how meaning can be kept out 
of a translation, unless Benjamin intended us to understand that “interlinear” means 
two versions, one literal and the second: ‘free’. The only way they can be united is 
visually on the page, with the literal translation sandwiched in between the original 
and the ‘free’ versions. What we have then is a visually thick translation, in which 
the ‘text’ includes all the layers. 

A truly ‘thick’ translation, however, which seeks to open out the original with 
as many strata of meaning as are available, does not stop with three layers; it must 
include the source text in its original script (or character), a transliteration into Ro- 
man alphabet, a morpheme by morpheme translation (the literal level) as well as the 
‘free’ translation, perhaps with alternate renderings where ambiguity or polysemy are 
found. Each level constitutes a stratum of meaning, especially for those who know the 
language of the original. This type of thick translation, then, is a visual representa- 
tion of translation as a comparative cultural act/event/process, where there is no final 
product, as such, which is susceptible to multiple readings at once, and where meaning 
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emerges from the interaction of all the strata. This type of translation is the ideal form: 
it represents an intercultural and intersemiotic icon of textuality (a textuality that is 
never entirely free of the echoes bouncing across the strata) that shows visually how 
meaning arises from the interaction of all the layers making up the icon. It is bound 
within these layers, but also free to arise from their interaction, perhaps even from 
the silent spaces between them. The best visual analogue of what I am talking about 
here occurs in Islamic religious architecture. On approaching the Dome of the Rock 
in Jerusalem, for example, the viewer encounters decorative panels usually consist- 
ing of four layers, one layer devoted to an elaborately presented quotation from the 
Qur’an, with visual layers representing abstract or floral patterns set above and below 
the script. (For an example, see Nuseibeh and Grabar 1996: 42). 

This of course is only an approximation of the layered translation I have just 
described; but its intersemiotic layering, with the written segment at the center, can 
give us a visual representation of how multi-layered, thick translation works. Lan- 
guage here is at its purest; it is sacred scripture standing alone among the inarticulate 
representations of nature. We do not need to go so far as suggesting that the floral and 
abstract patterns represent an intersemiotic ‘translation’ of the Qur’anic text in the 
visual medium, but on the other hand, it is impossible to deny that some relationship 
must exist — perhaps beyond conscious articulation — by the mere fact of the place- 
ment, even if the encounter of scripture with image does nothing more than heighten 
the viewer’s awareness of the written language as an abstract visual pattern and 
decorative instrument. Yet, after the elaborate scriptural pattern has been deciphered 
(read), the script(ure) speaks, giving sanction to a world of reference beyond itself, 
whereas the abstract visual patterns are strictly self-referential. The effect of a multi- 
layered translation in which the language of the original is written in a non-Roman 
alphabet, or in a non-alphabetical system of transcription, approximates the visual 
panels in an Islamic building. Though multi-layered translation is the ideal form, it is 
not practical for entire works; hence its use is mostly limited to illustrative examples 
in scholarly essays. 

Another form of ‘iconic’ translation is that advocated by Denis Tedlock. Having 
studied and translated Zuni folktales for many years, Tedlock concluded that they be- 
longed to the genre of dramatic oral poetry rather than short-story prose. His solution 
for the loss of the performance in translation was to devise a poetics of performance 
based on the paralinguistic elements of oral delivery. Loudness and voice quality, Ted- 
lock notes, are significant enough, but pausing is “foremost among the paralinguistic 
devices that give shape to Zuni narrative and distinguish it from written prose” (1983: 
48). Accordingly, his translation embodies a system of transcription based on the pause: 
normal pauses are indicated on the page by line breaks; longer ones by double spaces 
between the lines with a dot in the empty space; loudness, by capital letters; softness 
by small letters. The result is a system that uses typography and the print medium 
iconically. The rationale behind it is that the system of transcription should provide 
the interpretive frame that will allow readers to ‘perform’ the tale as though they were 
reading a musical score. In effect then Tedlock solves the problem of intersemiotic 
transfer from the oral to the literate by turning reading into performance. 

Tedlock’s scheme, I believe, makes a genuine contribution to the folkloristic theory 
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of translation. It is, after all, a form of thick translation. In Tedlock, performance is 
associated with the theatricality of the original narration, but here I shall be inter- 
preting it broadly, associating it more with the acts of reading and writing than with 
dramatic performance. I’m not sure to what extent watching a play would be consid- 
ered a performance. I would say that using the word in that way would be an abuse 
of language. However, an individual, who, in reading the play, tries imaginatively to 
create a performance using the author’s stage directions thickly in order to visualize 
the action is turning the act of reading into a performance. Readers do not have liter- 
ally to perform the thick text produced by Tedlock; it is sufficient to imagine how 
the original teller might have narrated the tale in order for their action to be called a 
performance. It is in this sense, therefore, that I understand performance, the sense in 
which a text allows itself to be imagined by a potential reader as an utterance coming 
from a speaking subject other than oneself. 

If this train of thought sounds familiar, that is because my thinking here echoes 
Michail Bakhtin, whose analysis of speech genres must form the basis of any potential 
theory of folkloristic translation. Bakhtin, we recall, distinguishes between speech 
genres on the basis of the utterance, by which he means the fact that there is always 
a speaking subject: “Speech is always cast in the form of an utterance belonging to a 
particular speaking subject, and outside this form it cannot exist” (1986: 71). Bakhtin’s 
dialogical enterprise depends on his distinction between units of communication, 
which are speech genres, and units of language which are sentences: “Drawing on 
material from dialogue and the rejoinders that comprise it, we must provisionally pose 
the problem of the sentence as a unit of language, as distinct from the utterance as a 
unit of speech communication” (ibid.: 73, original emphasis). With this framework 
in mind, and coming back to our subject, we can say that there is a folkloristic ele- 
ment, an oral part, to written texts, and a textual element to orally-performed genres. 
Or, to anticipate the argument, every unit of verbal art can be considered in two 
ways simultaneously, as utterance or a combination of utterances, or as sentence or 
a combination of sentences. The perspective of the utterance accounts for the oral 
element of written texts, and the perspective of the sentence accounts for the literate 
aspects of oral texts. 

Tedlock’s solution cannot be generalized to cover folktale translation across the 
board. Not all folk narrative traditions entail theatrical performance. In the Arab world, 
where folktales are told primarily by women, there is hardly any body movement or 
raising of the voice on the part of the tellers, who remain seated throughout, relying on 
the modulation of the speaking voice to carry the performance. Though it allows us to 
ask interesting questions about the nature of translation, Tedlock’s solution, I think, is 
unworkable for another reason: his foreignizing orthography hampers readability. In 
other words, his complex score is counterproductive. If we agree that reading, even 
silent reading, is a type of performance, then any score that hampers readability will 
stand in the way of performance. Franck Barbin also argues in favour of readability, 
and against transferring the complex transcription of the original rendering into the 
target language: “il faut bien garder a |’ esprit que le traducteur ne peut pas adopter 
la méme perspective dans le text d’arrivée” (“we must remember that the translator 
cannot adopt the same perspective in the target text’) (2000: 295). Not only is s/he 
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not obliged to follow faithfully the original transcription, s/he must adapt the raw tell- 
ing (matériau brut du contage) by smoothing out (“‘nettoyer” in quotation marks) its 
opaqueness (opacité). In ‘smoothing out’ the original, a fluent (disse) text is created, 
one that satisfies the cardinal requirement of readability (/isibilité): “nous sommes 
parvenu ainsi a un texte /isse qui satisfait a l’exigence cardinale de la lisibilité” (“We 
thus arrive at a fluent text which satisfies the cardinal requirement of readability’) 
(cited by Barbin (2000: 295) from Ladmiral (1994: 221); original emphasis). In 
transcribing and translating Bulgarian personal narratives, Reeves-Ellington, for all 
her concern to preserve the integrity of the original, finds that she too must smooth 
out the text: “In an attempt to impose order and improve clarity, the transcriber had 
deleted repetitious phrases and inserted ellipses, commas, and periods to guide the 
reader through the narrative” (1999: 123). This process of smoothing the roughness 
out of an oral performance brings home the point that translation is primarily a textual 
activity entailing a loss of some performative elements. Loyalty to the performance 
can be better preserved in the multi-layered iconic version of the text, where narra- 
tive hesitations, repetitions, and other features of the verbal part of performance are 
made available to the reader. The iconicity of the text then would be representative of 
a total process, the translational movement from the ‘raw state’ of oral performance 
to the polished text. 

Nevertheless, Tedlock’s scheme manages to bracket some basic categories in 
translation studies. To begin with, on what basis may we consider the movement from 
the animated narration of a folktale in Zuni to a funny-looking ‘text’ in English as a 
translation? To answer this question we must have recourse to Jakobson’s formula- 
tion that translation is a form of equivalence in difference, the difference here being 
in semiotic systems. If we are willing to think of oral narration as a semiotic system 
with its own conventions, then Jakobson’s notion of intersemiotic translation (1992) 
becomes the first precept of the folkloristic theory of translation. (On the folklore 
‘text’ as itself an intersemiotic translation from performance to print, see Fine (1984: 
89-102)). And, if we agree that what we see on the page is in some way equivalent to 
the oral performance then we must also conceive of equivalence differently. Given 
that what Tedlock has done is not only to have translated the language of the Zuni 
folktale into English but also the rhetoric of its performance, then we may have to 
conceive of equivalence in rhetorical, rather than textual, terms. For intersemiotic 
folkloristic translation a rhetorical theory of equivalence must rest on the notion of 
dynamic equivalence, understood, according to the Bakhtinian scheme, as a process in 
which an utterance has been translated in such a way as to allow the reader to imagine 
a speaking subject uttering the words. (For a more extended treatment of the notion 
of rhetorical equivalence, see Muhawi (2002)). 

The notion of source text has been interrogated from a number of angles. One 
notes in particular the postmodern critique of the concept of origin and its relevance 
to our discipline (see e.g. Bhabha (1994) on hybridity). Tedlock’s practice gives yet 
another angle from which to question the idea of the source text. When we are deal- 
ing with a complex rhetorical event like the oral performance of a myth, legend, or 
folktale, or even a proverb, and when the target text consists of a very complicated 
alphabetical dance, it makes little sense to say that translation consists of some kind 
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of movement from a source to a target ‘text’. 

Considered folkloristically, the concept of the text is bedevilled further by variation, 
for an item of folklore does not exist on paper in a stable and authorized form, but in 
the memory, and its realization does not always take the same verbal expression. In 
folklore, variation is intertextuality without, or before, the text. Whether the folklore 
item is presented in oral performance or visually in the form of a text or a picture, 
what makes it a folklore item as such is the fact that it exists in multiple realizations. 
In other words, in some respects variation in folklore is like variation in translation. 
If we agree with Appiah and a host of other writers who consider texts as utterances, 
then the source text becomes the Ur-utterance which is capable of multiple target 
realizations. 

True, various types of oral literature rely on formulas that help ‘textualize’ the 
oral text, but even these vary and their purpose is to assist the memory, allowing the 
emergence of creativity through variation. Now the formula is the basic element in 
the rhetoric of performance; it brings together prosodic, grammatical and narrative 
features. In genres that rely on oral formulas, such as folktales and oral epics, it is the 
formula that guarantees a genre’s iterability. Formulas are translatable because they 
are iterable; and vice versa. If we are not going to redefine translation as a movement 
from a source to a target event, then it seems appropriate to alienate the reader from 
associating the word fext with a finished product, rather than an event or a process, 
by putting quotation marks around it every time it is used; or to problematize it even 
further, by adopting the Derridean practice of putting it under erasure by drawing a 
line across it. 

It might be objected that these considerations apply only to folklore and not neces- 
sarily to written literature. A moment’s reflection, however, is sufficient to show that 
texts characterized by poeticity, or literariness, are performative by their very nature 
as utterances. We can see this most clearly in texts that combine elements from more 
than one language, such as Finnegans Wake, or that rely on verbal play such as those 
of Derrida, Héléne Cixous and countless other writers influenced by Joyce. Such texts 
are dialogical by definition, since they embody more than one voice within a single 
utterance. In her comment on a multilingual passage from Cixous’ Vivre l’orange 
Sherry Simon comes close to saying that texts are performative without actually say- 
ing so: “Here, the absence of any mechanical idea of equivalence between languages 
reinforces the dynamic of Cixous’ writing which is to create meaning in the spaces 
between the words, in the interplay between them” (1996: 96). 

The formulation alerts us to the difference between the oral and the literate ap- 
proaches to textuality. Whereas Tedlock talks about pauses between narrative units, 
Simon is concerned with the spaces between words. The statement is difficult to 
interpret; it resembles what Benjamin said about the translation of Scripture at the 
end of ‘The Task of the Translator’: “For to some degree all great texts contain their 
potential translation between the lines; this is true to the highest degree of sacred 
writing” (1968: 82). Simon’s formulation, I would presume, does not refer to the 
grammatical category of word order, which determines the semantic relationships 
in non-inflected languages like English. The word space, then, does not refer to the 
physical space between the graphemes, but must be understood metaphorically as 
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referring to an imagined and creative linguistic space in which the words exist in 
dialogical relationship with each other. In this case the text has an emergent quality; 
it is performative by virtue of its very texthood. The words arise from the spaces 
between them, the space of ‘pure language’, just as oral performance arises from the 
silences, or pauses, between the utterances. 

The performativity of Cixous’ text, however, does not emerge only from the spaces, 
or silences, between the words, that is, from the text understood as sentence, but also 
from the oral patterns, the multilingual figures of sound which characterize the text 
as utterance. Not only are texts performative, so are translations when they echo the 
sound harmonies of the original, or create new figures in the receiving language, as 
evident from Cixous’ own translation of the passage, and from the practice of Suzanne 
Jill Levine (1991). Undoubtedly this high degree of performativity characterizes more 
translations than any single individual can possibly know at first hand. 

The performativity of any text proceeds from the poetic function of language, 
which Jakobson defines as follows: “The set toward the MESSAGE as such, the focus 
on the message for its own sake, is the POETIC function of language” (1960: 356). 
Those texts in which patterns of sound and other figures abound, as in the various 
genres of oral literature, have a higher performativity quotient than those without. 
Jakobson has also observed that “the essence of poetic artifice consists in recurrent 
patterns” (1987: 117). A significant consideration here is that written texts, like genres 
of verbal art, are performative in their oral element. In fact a written text assumes 
the quality of verbal art when considered in regard to its recurrent oral patterns. No 
idiomatically written text can be entirely free of these patterns. But even if such texts 
do exist, a translator cannot afford to neglect the recurrent sound or grammatical pat- 
terns of the receiving language. (This is one of the reasons that we were able to state 
earlier that translation is a two-way movement across the phonic/graphic spectrum). 
Actually, as we know, the set towards grammaticality is such that it is not easy to 
create an ungrammatical sentence; hence, translators have hardly any choice with 
respect to idiomaticity, grammaticality and collocational well-formedness. I would 
therefore argue that translation by the very nature of its process engages the poetic 
function of language. “The poetic function’, Jakobson observes, “projects the principle 
of equivalence from the axis of selection into the axis of combination” (1960: 358). 
This, I believe, is what every successful translation does at the linguistic level; and, 
in so doing, takes on the character of performance even when the source text itself 
is highly prosaic. We might seem to be a long way from the folkloristic theory of 
translation, but it is precisely here, in the domain of performance — where orality and 
literacy meet — where the folkloristic theory of translation becomes applicable to all 
texts, regardless of whether or not they started out as genres of folklore. 

Benjamin, it seems, anticipated (or perhaps set the agenda for) many of the is- 
sues that inform translation studies today, including those that animate this study. 
In returning to Benjamin we also return to a perspective that puts the emphasis in 
translation on language, and not on text. “It is the task of the translator”, says Ben- 
jamin, “to release in his own language that pure language which is under the spell 
of another, to liberate the language imprisoned in a work in his re-creation of that 
work” (1968: 80). The way this is done is in “finding that intended effect [/ntention] 
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upon the language into which he is translating which produces in it the echo of the 
original” (ibid.: 76). I envisage pure language as a unifying phenomenon with the 
characteristics of both speech and writing. When the perspective of translation theory 
shifts from textuality to language, the putative gaps between the oral and the literate, 
speech and writing, are resolved in the doctrine of the equivalent echo. 
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Retranslating Ireland 
Orality and Authenticity in French and German Translations 
of Blasket Island Autobiography 


CAROL O’SULLIVAN 


Abstract. This essay considers the treatment of elements of oral litera- 
ture in translations of two well-known Irish autobiographies, Tomas O 
Criomhthain’s An t-Oileanach (The Islandman), first published in Irish 
in 1929, and Muiris O Suilleabhdin’s Fiche Blian ag Fas (Twenty Years 
a-Growing) first published in 1933. Both texts are heavily marked by the 
oral tradition of Irish narrative, as storytelling was the principal means 
of literary transmission on the Blasket Islands. The German translation of 
The Islandman by Heinrich and Annemarie Boll and the French transla- 
tion of Twenty Years a-Growing by Raymond Queneau were both carried 
out from the English translations. This essay considers how this double 
translation impacts on the oral features of the texts, concluding that there 
is a marked parallelism in the treatment of orality in the texts in that the 
English translations of the books, by Robin Flower (The Islandman) and 
George Thomson and Moya Llewellyn Davies (Twenty Years a-Growing) 
show a much greater sensitivity to the oral features of the texts, which 
manifests itself in a more radical deformation of the conventions of 
written English, than do either the French and German translators. The 
essay goes on to consider how the different stages of translation of these 
texts are coloured by notions of authenticity and how these perceptions 
of authenticity shape the visual presentation of the texts. 


A feature of translations both into and out of ‘minority’ or lesser-spoken languages is 
the use of a mediating language in the translation, what Gideon Toury calls ‘indirect’ 
translation (Toury 1995: 58). In some cases, the mediating language stands in a rela- 
tionship of particular cultural or political closeness to either the source or the target 
language, as is the case with English as a mediating language in translations from Irish 
(Gaelic) into mainland European languages. This is the case with most translations of 
the writings of the three great storytellers of the Blasket Islands, Tomas O Criomhthain 
(Tomas O’Crohan, c. 1855-1937), Peig Sayers (1873-1958) and Muiris O Suilleabhain 
(Maurice O’ Sullivan, 1904-1950). The work of these three autobiographers is heavily 
marked by the Irish oral literary tradition and evokes a way of life on these islands 
off the south-west coast of Ireland which was to end with the evacuation of the last 
of the Islanders to the mainland in 1953. 

This essay is principally concerned with two such double translations. It was Robin 
Flower’s 1937 English translation of Tomas O Criomhthain’s (Tomas O’Crohan’s) 
1929 autobiography An t-Oileanach (The Islandman) which functioned as a source 
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text for the German translation, Die Boote fahren nicht mehr aus, by Heinrich and 
Annemarie B6ll in 1983 (O’Crohan 1995). Similarly, the source text for Vingt ans 
de jeunesse, the French translation by Raymond Queneau of Muiris O Suilleabhain’s 
(Maurice O’Sullivan’s) 1933 autobiography Fiche Blian ag Fas, was the English 
translation Twenty Years a-Growing by Moya Llewellyn Davies and George Thomson, 
published in the same year. 

The process of double translation seems to refute Walter Benjamin’s assertion 
in ‘The Task of the Translator’ that translations are in turn untranslatable, that un- 
translatability is almost the definition of a translation. For Benjamin, the “nucleus” 
of a text “is best defined as that element in the translation which does not lend itself 
to a further translation” (Benjamin 1996: 258). The frequency of the phenomenon 
of indirect translation would seem to suggest that the ‘salient features’ of a text, in 
David Bellos’s phrase (1996: 13), at least on a pragmatic level, can be carried across 
two languages as well as across one. We must ask, however, what implications this 
act of double translation has for both the process and the product of translation. On 
the one hand, the use of an intermediary language facilitates the movement of the 
text into a language and culture which might otherwise be unable to access it. In this 
sense re-translation is empowering. However, in the case of English as mediating 
language in the dissemination of Irish-language literature further afield the power 
imbalance between the two languages, caused as much by a difference in the size 
of the potential readership, which could not be more marked, as by historical and 
political factors, must be taken into account in considering how empowering is this 
process of re-translation. In his seminal work Translating Ireland, Michael Cronin 
quotes Philip O’Leary as noting that “changes in translation are rarely innocent and 
[...] ideological pressures shape its practice” (Cronin 1996: 152). One might go a step 
further and assert that by its very nature, which inevitably involves change, transla- 
tion is never ‘innocent’. 

Queneau’s translation of Twenty Years a-Growing (TYAG) was published in 1934, 
the year after the book’s appearance in English as well as Irish. The speed of transla- 
tion into French reflects the book’s popularity. Twenty Years a-Growing was greeted 
on publication in English as a genuine ‘primitive’ text or artefact by the intelligentsia 
in Britain and America. E.M. Forster’s introduction calls the book “an account of 
Neolithic civilization from the inside” (1983: v). As Muiris Mac Conghail observes, 
the English translators George Thomson and Moya Llewelyn Davies “established a 
reputation for the book, and perhaps established the translation as a book in itself” 
(1994: 153), paving the way for a further translation of this new English original 
and illustrating Geoffrey Bennington’s remark that “est original ce qui se sera laissé 
traduire et retraduire” (“original is that which will have allowed itself to be translated 
and retranslated”, Bennington and Derrida 1991: 158). After the fact, this translation 
assumed the status of an original. 

There is a danger here, however, that such translations become cuckoos, imme- 
diately displacing and replacing their source texts. As Ciaran Ross remarks, “‘one 
cannot overemphasize the irony of reading Blasket writing in English, because it 
is the language that comprehensively supplanted the original language and its lived 
world which the Blasket story-teller seeks to evoke and relive” (Ross 2003: 117). 
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The power imbalance between Irish and English in such that the availability of a text 
in English as well as Irish makes it unlikely that the Irish text would be much read 
(Kelly 2002: 96). This state of affairs has given rise to a resistance among Irish writers 
to translation into English (see Cronin 1996: 174-176). In one extreme case, the Irish 
poet Biddy Jenkinson has declared that she prefers her writing not to be translated 
into English in Ireland, in what she has called “a small rude gesture to those who 
think that everything can be harvested and stored without loss in an English-speaking 
Ireland” (quoted in Cronin 1996: 176). Jenkinson is, however, happy to have her work 
translated into other languages which do not stand in such an unequal relationship 
as do English and Irish. It is significant that An Gum, the first publisher to accept 
O’Sullivan’s manuscript, stipulated that it should not be translated into English (Mac 
Conghail 1994: 151). 

Fiche Blian ag Fas (FBAF) is heavily indebted to traditions of oral composition 
and recitation — conventional expressions, stock phrases, repetitions and patterning. 
One would expect this to appeal to Queneau, who was already fascinated with spoken 
language and the differences between spoken and written French. This interest was 
born during Queneau’s military service when he found that the French he encountered 
in the barracks was not a French that he easily understood. A trip to Greece in 1932 
taught him about the differences between spoken and written Greek, and inspired him 
to develop his own thoughts on spoken and written French. Most famously among 
his prose works, Zazie dans le métro (1959) evoked the lively syntax and argotic 
vocabulary of colloquial ‘frenssh of parys’. In the course of his career Queneau did 
not achieve systematic use of popular French in his writing but he never ceased to 
use it for comic purposes. 

Queneau’s interest in spoken French was thus very active in the period shortly 
before the publication of Vingt ans de jeunesse (VADJ) in 1934. The translation, 
however, seems to have made relatively little impact on him. In an interview with 
Fergus Pyle in the /rish Times in 1971 he misdates the translation by five years and 
asserts that the narrative takes place in the Aran Islands, off Connemara, when in 
fact it takes place in the Blasket Islands, off the coast of Kerry.' He comments in his 
translator’s preface that “la littérature [irlandaise] uniquement orale, est trés dével- 
oppée” (Queneau 1997: 5), but when we look closer, we observe that this remark, 
and in fact almost the whole note, has been pieced together, unaccredited, from the 
preface to Llewellyn Davies and Thomson’s English translation. The English preface 
discusses the translation at some length, but this section Queneau does not find worth 
transporting, pointing up how little Queneau may have thought it important to engage 
with this orality in his translation. 

This attitude is to be contrasted with that of the English translators, who recognise 
how source language idioms can shape the target language: 


The English language, as commonly spoken in Ireland, differs considerably 
from standard English, and these differences are mainly due to memories, 


' This misplacing of the book is almost certainly due to confusion with ‘Sally Mara’, his fictional 
creation and ‘author’ of his later novels On est toujours trop bon avec les femmes (1947) and 
Journal intime (1950). 
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conscious or unconscious, of Irish speech. The new language has been twisted 
to fit the moulds of thought and idiom peculiar to the old. Hence we have 
freely used the Irish dialect of English as being the nearest to our original [...] 
(Llewellyn Davies and Thomson 1983: x) 


The English translators have a tool at their disposal, an existing tradition of writing 
in ‘Trish English’, which is not available to a French translator, but even taking this 
into account Queneau has powerfully adapted the text to French lexical and syntactic 
norms. At the lexical level, the English translation of O’Sullivan retains a number of 
words and phrases in Irish, for instance the Irish words p/amas, footnoted as ‘soft, 
coaxing talk’, and ree-raa, from ri-rd meaning ‘fun and games’ (O’ Sullivan 1983: 2, 
3). The first expression is translated ‘straight’ into French as ‘cajoler’, while ree-raa 
is translated into a French school slang term, “récré’ meaning ‘playtime’ (O’Sullivan 
1997: 8, 9). Queneau’s syntactic standardization can be illustrated by a brief analysis 
of two characteristic passages in the two translations. 


Ba mhor go Iéir an smacht a bhiodh orainn, mar do bhi go leor eile mar mise 
ann, agus nil aon bhaol, pé ait go mbionn scata paisti, na go mbionn siad crosta 
agus gleoch go maith uaireanta. Mhuise, ba mhor é ar ndochma roimh an scoil 
—ach ni galar éinne amhain ¢, is é mo mhorthuairim. (FBAF 11) 


Very great indeed was the control that was over us, for there were many others 
like me, and as everyone knows, whenever there is a crowd of young children 
together they do be troublesome and very noisy at times. We had a great dislike 
for school, but that is not one man’s disease in my opinion. (TYAG 1) 


Il y avait la beaucoup d’autres enfants, aussi nous surveillait-on séverement; 
car, comme chacun sait, une troupe de jeunes enfants est souvent agacante et 
bruyante. Nous détéstions I’école, mais je ne vois la aucun mal. (VADJ 7) 


In the first sentence the English translators go to considerable lengths to reflect 
the Irish word order, while Queneau reverses clause order freely. Compare Llewellyn 
Davies and Thomson’s quite foreignizing version with the reversal of subject and 
predicate order in the first line, and phrases such as “they do be”, calqued on Irish 
(though familiar in form by now through writers such as Synge, to an anglophone 
readership), to Queneau’s normalization of the syntax with “une troupe [...] est 
souvent”. Similarly, in English “that is not one man’s disease in my opinion” has an 
Irish (or at least exotic) sound, while “mais je ne vois la aucun mal” is a conventional 
French phrase and a mistranslation to boot — the Irish, and indeed the English, means 
that dislike of school is widespread, and not just the province of one person, whereas 
Queneau seems to misunderstand the phrase as meaning that dislike of school is not 
an illness. One more example, from the episode at Ventry Races, will further demon- 
strate the marked difference in translating strategies: 


Chaitheas féin agus Tomas pléascadh amach ar ghairi nuair a chonaiceamar an 
seanfhear ansitd ina sheasamh, gan aon hata air agus gan aird ar éinne aige. 
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Is anois a bhi an cibeal agus an fheadail ar fuaid na haite, an seanfhear taobh 
linn agus gach buille aige ar an gcarraig lena bhroig. (FBAF 79) 


Tomas and I burst out laughing to see the old man standing up on the rock 
without his hat and heedless of everyone. There was shouting and whistling all 
over the strand and the old man beating the rock with his boot. (TYAG 61) 


Tomas et moi éclatames de rire en voyant le vieil homme debout sur son rocher, 
sans chapeau et ne se souciant de rien que de la course. Sur la gréve, des cris 
et des sifflements partaient de tous cétés et le vieil homme tapait du pied sur 
le rocher. (VADJ 58) 


Here we can see that the Irish text seems to contain more information than either 
the English text or the French text. The French text is of course not in a position to 
translate material that has been omitted from the English text,’ but on top of that 
Queneau seems to have some trouble rendering stock phrases and colourful images. 
The common Irish construction “agus gach buille aige ar an gcarraig lena bhrdig”, of 
which an interlinear translation might be “and with every hitting of him on the rock 
with his boot” is translated similarly in English with a construction in —ing: “and the 
old man beating” but in French it becomes again a finite clause “le vieil homme tapait 
[...]”. Queneau feels obliged to add contextual information, translating “heedless of 
everyone” by “ne se souciant de rien que de la course”. The French also replaces the 
colourful and alliterative expression “beating the rock with his boot” with the cliché 
“tapait du pied sur le rocher”. 

While Queneau’s translation can be seen to be substantially standardizing, or in 
Lawrence Venuti’s terminology, domesticating, we can identify a systematic resistance 
to such standardization in the English translation based on a deep admiration for the 
rich oral traditions of the source culture, which the translators characterize as “vigor- 
ous, direct, rich in oaths and asseverations and delighting in neat and witty turns of 
phrase [...]. In these respects it resembles the speech of other peasantries, but it also 
possesses [...] elegance and grace” (Llewellyn Davies and Thomson 1983: ix). The 
translators also, however, recognize that any such resistance to standardization must 
necessarily be partial. Having chosen to use an ‘Irish’ English explicitly influenced 
by Synge as their target language, they concede that “[the language’s] range is less 
than that of Irish” and “the range of vocabulary in the translation is less than that of 
the original” (ibid.: x). 

In a number of important ways, the double translation of Tomas O’Crohan’s An 
t-Oileanach into English as The Islandman and on into German as Die Boote fahren 
nicht mehr aus mirrors the story of O’Sullivan’s text. O’Crohan’s text too is redo- 
lent of the oral tradition in which he grew up. The main form of entertainment on 


? Tt may be of interest to note here, however, that in the case of Peig, the third of the Blasket Island 
autobiographies, translated by Joélle Gac via Bryan McMahon’s English translation, the French 
translation “a appris assez d’irlandais pour pouvoir, dans une traduction faite a partir de I’anglais, 
se reporter a l’ original” (Denez 1999: 28). 
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the Blasket Islands was conversation, and long evenings by the fireside were spent 
talking, singing and telling stories. Many of the tales that O’Crohan would have heard 
growing up had been passed on in this way for centuries. Though he learned to read 
and write English at school, O’Crohan was illiterate in Irish until well into his forties 
(Kiberd 2001: 521). 

As Ciaran Ross (2003) and also Gisela Holfter and Noilin Nic Bhloscaidh (2000) 
have shown, the English translation of O’Crohan again attempts to reflect the syntax 
and lexis of the Irish, which is Robin Flower’s stated aim: 


Irish and English are so widely separated in their mode of expression that 
nothing like a literal rendering from the one language to the other is possible. 
It is true that there has come into being a literary dialect, sometimes used for 
translation from Irish or for the purpose of giving the effect of Irish speech, 
which in books or on the stage has met with considerable applause. [...] It 
does not to my ear, however, convey the character of the language as naturally 
spoken by those to whom it is their only speech. (Flower 1978: x) 


Flower claims to reject the established ‘literary’ Anglo-Irish dialect of Synge 
in favour of “a plain straightforward style, aiming at the language of ordinary men 
who narrate the common experiences of their life frankly and without any cultivated 
mannerism” (ibid.). This style should not be seen as simplistically transporting Irish 
constructions literally into English (though there are many instances of literal transla- 
tion in the translation); as Ross remarks, the translators of the Blasket autobiographies 
“employ language variance [...] to signify difference while employing a sameness 
which allows the original sayings and expressions to be understood” (2003: 131). 
Flower’s style is ‘foreignizing’ in Venuti’s sense in that it uses non-standard English, 
not necessarily literally translated, as a marker of difference between the source lan- 
guage and culture on the one hand, and the target language and culture on the other. 
Nevertheless, Holfter and Nic Bhloscaidh have shown how the English translation 
“retains strong traces of an Irish oral tradition” (2000: 38) which the German transla- 
tors then omit or modify. Again, Irish syntax, with its very different mechanisms for 
emphasis, is reflected in non-standard English syntax, which however then becomes 
naturalized in the German translation, as in the following example, where the anaphoric 
construction is lost along with the word order: 


Sin € an uair a bhi gioscan ag mo bhroga, sin € an uair a bhios 1 mo dhuine 
uasal (O 52) 


It’s then that my boots squeaked under me. It’s then that I felt a gentleman. 
(I 44) 


Dann knarrten die Schuhe an meinen Fii®en, und ich fiihlte mich wie ein Herr. 
(Boote 60) 


In the following example the Irish possessive construction gach féith aige, liter- 
ally ‘every vein to him’ or ‘every vein he had’, and the ‘would have spent’ which is 
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grammatically ‘incorrect’ English in this context are both normalised in the German 
translation. The Irish braon, literally ‘drop’, referring to a drink that the narrator has 
poured for his uncle Diarmid, becomes generically ‘drink’ in English but more pre- 
cisely ‘Schnaps’ in the German, specifying and at the same time diluting the liquid 
running through the character’s veins: 


Ghabh an braon tri gach féith aige leis de gheit, mar bhi an creatlach coirp a 
bhi aige chomh seang le heascu a bheadh i bpota 6 Luan go Luan. (O 131) 


The drink ran through every vein of him ina rush, for his skinny frame was as 
thin then as a conger that would have spent a week from Monday to Monday 
in a lobsterpot. (J 125) 


Der Schnaps drang ihm sofort in alle Adern, denn seine knochige Gestalt war 
so diinn wie ein Meeraal, der eine Woche lang in einer Hummerfalle gesteckt 
hat. (Boote 159) 


As Holfter and Nic Bhloscaidh note, rhetorical questions as part of the narrative 
of the action are also a feature of the Irish and English texts, and are naturalized by 
the German translators: 


Na tagaidis aduaidh 1 gcorp na hoiche (O 58) 
Didn’t they come over in the dead of night? (751) 
Sie kamen bei finsterer Nacht (Boote 68-69) 


The many colourful idioms used by the narrator are on the whole naturalized 
throughout the German text, in what Holfter and Nic Bhloscaidh read as an effort to 
achieve ‘a more successful idiomatic translation’ (2000: 39): 


Ach ba mhaith ann iad, mar a deireadh an fear le Cuas Cromtha (O 73) 

But ‘it was some comfort that even they were there’ as the man said of Cuan 
Croumha (J 65) 

‘Es war ein kleiner Trost, da} wenigstens sie da waren’, wie man so sagt 
(Boote 88) 


Mar a bhi an t’imeacht craicealta i gconai faoi (O 122) 
As he always had a slate loose (J 117) 
Da Diarmid ein bifchen verwirrt war (Boote 151) 


Taim ar mhuin na muice ag an gcupa sin (O 130) 
That cup has put me on the pig’s back (J 125) 
Der Schluck eben hat mir wieder auf die Beine geholfen (Boote 159) 


The German translators have an easier time, however, rendering expressions which 
are already in inverted commas in the English version; Ross comments on this transla- 
tion practice in relation to Peig, the third of the great Blasket Island autobiographies, 
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calling it “a way of inserting a mildly ethnographic discourse into the narrative” (Ross 
2003: 131). Certainly it foregrounds the cultural difference of the material in a way 
which seems to facilitate a closer translation into German almost as though the inverted 
commas give the translators ‘permission’ to stay closer to the source text: 


Is mé driodar an chruiscin, deireadh an ail. [...] mé féin i mo ghamhain sean- 
bho, agus deacair a thogaint. (O 13) 

I am ‘the scrapings of the pot’, the last of the litter. [...] I was ‘an old cow’s 
calf’, not easy to rear. (J 1) 

Ich bin der letzte des Wurfes, der ‘letzte Rest aus dem Topf”. [...] war ich 
das ‘Kalb einer alten Kuh’ und es war nicht leicht, mich durchzubringen. 
(Boote 1) 


O b’annamh leis an gcat srathar do bheith air, mar ‘deireadh an fear fadé le 
aon rud iontach (O (O Coileain) 44) 

‘since it’s a rare thing to see a cat with a saddle on him’ as the old saying goes 
about any improbable thing’ (J 47) 

Das war so selten wie eine gesattelte Katze, wie man bei uns zu sagen pflegt 
(Boote 65) 


It might seem odd that Annemarie and Heinrich B6ll chose such a naturalizing 
strategy, diluting so much of the specifically Irish content of the narrative, given that 
they were “in Irland so gut wie zu Hause” (“perfectly at home in Ireland”, Georg 
Rosenstock quoted in Hinrichsen 1978: 177), having visited the country frequently 
since the early 1950s, a series of visits which had inspired Heinrich B6ll’s influential 
Trisches Tagebuch of 1957. 

Though Flower has prioritized the conservation of the source text’s syntax and 
imagery, he seems resigned to the necessary loss of “the constant charm of Irish 
idiom, which is so delightful in the original” (Flower 1978: x), while rejecting strate- 
gies of compensation using a telling metaphor: “rouge is no substitute for a natural 
complexion” (ibid.). This ‘naturalness’, the opposite of art, or artifice, is central to the 
presentation of both O’Sullivan’s and O’Crohan’s stories. The English translations 
are presented as direct, unmediated voices from another time and place. E. M. For- 
ster attributes the importance of O’Sullivan’s book to the fact that “Synge and others 
have described [the “Neolithic civilization’ of the Blasket Islands] from the outside, 
and very sympathetically, but I know of no other instance where it has itself become 
vocal, and addressed modernity” (Forster 1983: v; my italics).? The introduction by 
the translators asserts that “this book is the story of one of the Islanders, written by 
himself for his own pleasure and for the entertainment of his friends, without any 
thought of a wider public” (Llewellyn Davies and Thomson 1983: ix). This account, 
to say the least, underplays Thomson’s own agency in the writing of O’Sullivan’s 
book, and the extent to which O’Sullivan was influenced by O’Crohan’s narrative 


+ Tt is not surprising that Forster knew of no other instance where the island culture had “become 
vocal”; O’Crohan’s autobiography, though published four years before O’Sullivan’s, had not yet, 
at the time of the latter’s publication, been translated into English. 
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(as Mac Conghail 1994: 150-1 has shown). The translators have also intervened more 
than their presentation of the book suggests; they note without explanation at the end 
of their introduction that “we have omitted some passages of the original” (Llewellyn 
Davies and Thomson 1983: 7). 

One might speculate that the presentation of The Islandman is geared even more 
than that of Twenty Years a-Growing to the representation of authenticity precisely 
because the genesis of the book was in fact so complex. Great efforts are made to de- 
emphasize the multiple mediations which have taken place in the process of production 
of the book. The island culture is represented throughout as virtually untouched by 
“our specialised civilisation” (Flower 1978: viii). We are told that “the great value of 
this book is that it is a description of this vanishing mode of life by one who has known 
no other, and tells his tale with perfect frankness, serving no theory and aiming at no 
literary effect” (abid.: vii, my italics). In fact, O’Crohan’s own literary influences are 
more varied than Flower’s introduction to his translation suggests. He was influenced 
in important ways by scholars visiting the Great Blasket, including Marstrander and 
Flower. Apart from his knowledge of the Island traditions of poetry, song and story- 
telling, O Ceallaigh had introduced him to Pierre Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande and to the 
work of Maxim Gorky. Flower does not deny that the work has a certain ‘literary’ 
quality but attributes it to the “strong literary tradition among the Munster peasantry” 
resulting in “a fascinating idiom which has a natural quality of literature” (Flower 
1978: viii-ix). O’Crohan’s “long and unconscious” literary training, we are told, 
happened entirely by osmosis; he had an “inborn genius for speech” and a “natural 
critical faculty” (ibid). It is important for the English translator to emphasise that the 
narration is not self-consciously aware of its audience — after all, the naturalist prefers 
his subjects to be unaware that they are being observed. 

The key figures in the genesis of An t-Oilednach were Brian O Ceallaigh and Pad- 
raig O Siochfhradha, whose pen-name was An Seabhac. It was O Ceallaigh, a pupil 
of O’Crohan’s, who encouraged him to write about daily life on the island, and then 
about his own life, in letters which O Ceallaigh collected with a view to publication. 
O’Crohan’s letters were eventually passed on to An Seabhac, who edited the mate- 
rial and prepared it for publication in collaboration with the author (Mac Conghail 
1994: 142-3). An Seabhac both abridged and censored the text. A further edition by 
O’Crohan’s grandson Padraig Ua Maoileoin, also abridged and with material omitted, 
appeared in 1973. The extended text, edited by Sean O Coileain “in what promises to 
be a definitive edition” (Kiberd 1996: 689), was not published until 2002. 

Ciaran Ross 2003: 118 demonstrates how the naturalness and authenticity attributed 
to the Blasket Island autobiographies is the key to their importance in the formulation 
of the post-independence self-image of the new Irish nation, which in the mid-1930s 
was engaged in an economic war with its nearest neighbour. The Blasket Island 
autobiographies would play no small role in the portrayal of Ireland, in Eamonn de 
Valera’s infamous speech broadcast on St. Patrick’s Day 1943, as 


a land whose countryside would be bright with cosy homesteads, whose fields 
and villages would be joyous with the soul of industry, with the rompings of 
sturdy children, the contests of athletic youths and the laughter of comely 
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maidens, whose firesides would be forums for the wisdom of serene old age. 
(quoted in Toibin 1987: 67) 


And yet there was a wide gulf between the islands and the mainland (Kiberd 1996: 
486-91), signalled by Maurice O’Sullivan’s reply to the question addressed to him on 
the quayside in Dingle: “Murab Eireannach thu, cad é tha?” (‘If you’re not an Irish- 
man, what are you?’) to which he replied “Blascaodach” (‘a Blasketman’) (quoted 
in Kiberd 1996: 287). This difference is radically suppressed in the transition to the 
further mainland of continental Europe, as is demonstrated by the paratextual apparatus 
of the French and German translations, particularly with reference to title and cover 
design. Gisela Holfter and Noilin Nic Bhloscaidh have remarked on the retitling of 
O’Crohan’s book in German — not ‘Der Mann von der Insel’ but Die Boote fahren 
nicht mehr aus (roughly: “The Boats no longer Leave the Harbour’) with the subtitle 
Bericht eines irischen Fischers (‘an Irish fisherman’s account’). By changing the title 
of the novel and relegating the eponymous Islandman to a subordinate position in the 
subtitle, the German edition removes the emphasis from the individual. The blurring 
of the regional distinctions between the Blaskets and the island of Ireland is further 
highlighted in the German translation by illustrations within the body of the text which 
depict locations on the mainland as well as on the Blaskets, including pictures taken 
by René Boll of pilgrims to Croagh Patrick (Holfter and Nic Bhloscaidh 2000: 43). 
The cover, featuring a small whitewashed cottage on a green hillside overlooking the 
sea, offers a correspondingly typical picture-postcard image of Ireland.* 

The slip-cover of the 1997 Terre de Brume edition of Vingt ans de jeunesse simi- 
larly elides the regional characteristics of the narrative in its presentation, giving the 
book the subtitle “Une enfance en Irlande’ (‘A Childhood in Ireland’) with ‘Irlande’ 
in much larger type. The cover photograph is also a very typical image of the West of 
Ireland, with the green of the hillside, the blue of the sea and the white of the surf. 

The stage-managed authenticity and naturalness of these texts, and particularly 
of An t-Oileanach, 1s sharply satirised by Flann O’Brien in the foreword to his 1941 
novel An Béal Bocht (The Poor Mouth), which proclaims the unspoiled, untampered- 
with condition of the document-artefact: “Ta an scribhinn seo go direach mar a fuair 
mé i 6 laimh an tdair” (“This document is exactly as I received it from the author’s 
hand”). But there is inevitably a caveat: “ach amhain go bhfuil an mhorchuid fagtha 
ar lar de dheasca a raibh inti de thrachtas ar nithe nach bhfuil oirtinach” (“except 
that much of the original matter has been omitted due to pressure of space and to 


4 This approach can be contrasted with that of the French translation of O’Crohan’s book. L’*homme 
des iles (‘The Man from the Islands’), translated from the Irish by Jean Buhler and Una Murphy, 
defines itself in opposition to that of the Bdlls, representing indirect translation as a diluting process 
which negatively affects the authenticity of the reading experience: “Pour présenter An t ’Oileanach 
(sic) aux lecteurs francophones, fallait-il se contenter de la traduction d’une traduction? Stirement 
pas” (Buhler 2003: 13). Buhler makes a point of using the more recent Ua Maoileoin edition of 1973, 
though to call it a “texte complet” is ironic in the light of the fact that Ua Maoileoin’s edition of 
1973 was also abridged and some unacceptable subject-matter omitted. It is interesting to note that 
these aspirations to greater authenticity are reflected in the cover design of the book which shows 
not an Irish landscape, but a well-known photograph of O’Crohan, underscoring the biographical 
nature of the narrative as opposed to its status as distillation of an entire national experience. 
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the fact that improper subjects were included in it”; na gCopaleen 1999: 7; O’Brien 
1993: 7). Editorial intervention was an important element of the development of both 
O’Crohan’s and O’Sullivan’s autobiographies, and the written text, once received 6 
laimh an udair, had a long way to travel. 

Already the act of receiving the text from the author s hand and not, as would have 
been the case hitherto, the story from the author’s mouth, is indicative of how far 
the act of communication has come. Mac Conghail shows how “the use of the Irish 
language as a creative medium had virtually been ‘retrieved’ by a number of writers 
and scholars involved in the revival of the Irish language [...] which had not had a 
standard literary norm for at least three hundred years” (Mac Conghail 1994: 144). 
The very language of the Blasket Island autobiographies is, and is not the language as 
it is spoken by their autobiographers. Kiberd observes that An Ri (‘The King’ of the 
Blaskets) chose O’Crohan as a suitable Irish teacher for scholars visiting the Islands, 
which would require him to learn to read and write Irish, because as a man of a certain 
age, his spoken Irish would not be subject to undue influence by the written protocols 
of the language (2001: 521). These written protocols, however, exert their influence 
upon the text at the editing stage, which sees “deviations from the basic folklore style” 
and an “attempt to put the discourse into a more controlled literary form” (Holfter and 
Nic Bhloscaidh 2000: 37). Just as the French and German translators must proceed 
with the source text without reference to decisions made at the previous stage of 
translation, so must the English translators work on the source texts as they exist in 
the moment of translation. Regardless of the strategies of the translators at both stages 
of the process, it could be argued that it is at the point of writing, rather than the point 
of translating, that the orality of these texts is definitively compromised. 

At the end of the day, the indirect translation of these two texts is only part of the 
story of their journey from the social culture of the Blaskets through Irish, English, 
French and German publication. The oral characteristics of these texts become only a 
factor in the cultural and political agendas surrounding their publication and republica- 
tion. Not only is translation never innocent, but nor is transcription. Something in the 
oral will escape the written, no matter how many or how few times translated. 
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The Hoe as We Know It 
Translating a Contemporary Swahili Poet 


ANNMARIE DRURY 
Yale University, USA 


Abstract: Mwinyihatibu Mohamed (born 1920), a resident of Tanga on 
the Tanzanian coast, is one of many contemporary Swahili poets who 
continue to compose in traditional forms, dismissing as un-Swahili, or 
inauthentic, the free verse in which some Swahili poets began to write in 
the latter twentieth century. Many of his poems, following a strong tradi- 
tion in Swahili, elaborate metaphors in order to advise, remonstrate with 
or encourage an audience. By writing about a spider, a needle, a puddle 
or a hoe, Mwinyihatibu makes a point about relations in the human world. 
That point is never openly stated; rather, the poems function like riddles 
that a savvy listener should solve. 

These elegant poems, and the poet himself, challenge the translator 
into English in several ways. First, the objects Mwinyihatibu uses as meta- 
phorical vehicles often have a different identity among English-language 
readers than among a Swahili audience. Also, readers in English are 
generally unaccustomed to the type of metaphor Mwinyihatibu employs. 
A translator s uncertainty about the poem's ‘answer ’may intensify dilem- 
mas about word choice, syntax and the liberties allowed in translation. 
Limited knowledge of English on the poet's part, and reluctance to solve a 
riddle for an awkward reader who is not participating in poetic exchange, 
complicate translation. 

Many translations of Swahili poetry tend towards romanticism or ex- 
oticism, taking such imaginative liberties that the translation bears little 
resemblance to the original, or reproducing the original so literally that 
it is barely comprehensible. In translating the poems of Mwinyihatibu 
Mohamed, I have encountered a few tools that steer one away from these 
extremes. The first is the idea, which goes back to the philosopher Ted 
Cohen, of metaphor as an expression of community. The second is the 
search for analogues in English to a Swahili poem. The third is conversa- 
tion with the poet, by which the ‘theory’ most relevant to a poem is always 
hinted at, if not elaborated. 


In a 1996 conversation that took place in Tanga, on the northern coast of Tanzania, the 
poet Mwinyihatibu Mohamed talked about what makes a poem good. Mwinyihatibu 
is one of many contemporary Swahili poets who write in traditional verse forms, 
rejecting as un-Swahili, or inauthentic, the free verse that young poets, most associ- 
ated with Tanzania’s prominent university, the University of Dar es Salaam, began to 
use in the 1970s. Mwinyihatibu thus represents a conservative, but not an inflexible, 
school of Swahili writers. He said: 
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Tazama: ng’ombe. Kwa mfano wako ndege — wako ndege weusi sana. Wa- 
nakwenda juu ya ng’ombe ng’ombe. Halafu wanatembeatembea [...] Yule 
ng’ombe ana nguvu sana, na anaweza kufanya hivi, au anweza kulala chini 
— yule ndege akakimbia. Lakini hapana. Yule ng’ombe ametulia tuli kabisa. 
Amekae. Sasa kama wewe mshairi pale unapata — unachukua mawazo. Unajua 
pale iko nini wewe? Yule ndege [...] anakula pale chakula. Na hawezi [...] 
kumdondoa [...] Akimdondoa pale halafu atampiga ng’ombe. Lakini anakula 
kwa taratibu hapa. Anachukua yule mdudu, anakula. Halafu anakuja sikioni 
hivi. Anakuja pole pole. Anakula. Sasa utaona: yule ndege hamwumizi yule 
ng’ombe. Na ng’ombe hampigi yule ndege [...] [ko ina na maanake nafuu kwa 
watu hawa wawili. Huyu anakula. Na yule anatibiwa. Ndiyo mashairi namna ile 
watu wanapenda; lakini kwa wanaojua mashairi [...] Mashairi hayana msingi 
mpaka shairi liwe lina Aitu linasema. 


(‘Take, for example, a cow. There are birds, dark black birds, that land on top 
of cows. Then they strut back and forth [...] The cow is quite strong, and it 
can just move like this, or lie down, and the bird takes off. But no. The cow 
makes itself completely still and quiet. Now, if you are a poet, there you get 
— you take an idea. Do you know what’s going on? That bird [...] is eating 
its food. And it can’t [...] peck at the cow [...] If it does that, the cow will be 
after it. Instead, it’s eating very carefully. It pecks up a bug and eats it. Then 
it comes to the ear. It comes carefully. It eats. Now you see: that bird won’t 
hurt the cow, and the cow won’t hurt the bird [...] It’s a beneficial situation 
for these two individuals. One is eating, and the other is being doctored. This 
is the kind of poetry people like — people who know poetry [...] Poetry has no 
foundation unless a poem has something meaningful to say.) (Mwinyihatibu 
1996; his emphasis) 


In Mwinyihatibu’s answer, a poet transforms the image of birds standing on cows 
into a metaphor that encapsulates a poem’s central idea. Mwinyihatibu suggests that a 
poet’s task is most completely fulfilled, and his or her poetry most fully poetry, when 
a poem conveys meaning by metaphor. Other kinds of poems — for example, poems 
that recount events like a conversation with a stranger — are valuable; but metaphori- 
cal poems are preeminent in their realization of poetic purpose. 

Mwinyihatibu, who was born in 1920, presents ideas that would probably be 
shared by other writers of his generation, and by the many younger Swahili poets who 
continue to write in traditional forms. Because his remarks cast light on the poetics of 
formal Swahili poetry, they are useful to readers of that poetry, and to readers of his 
poems in particular. They are also valuable to the translator attempting to bring one of 
his poems into English. Mwinyihatibu’s ideas may even form part of that translator’s 
working theory, hinting at aspects of the poem that the translator should privilege and 
qualities to which the translation should aspire. 

I would argue that there are two kinds of translation theory. There is the theory 
that scholars of literature generate by considering translation across history, across 
cultures, and across the matrix of current practices: machine translation, the meth- 
ods of the various contemporary translators of haiku, the ho-hum and yet revealing 
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translation practices within multinational corporations. That is one — large and very 
diverse — area of translation theory. The other is the ephemeral, profoundly dynamic 
theory that is generated by each translator each time he or she attempts to translate a 
poem, or story, or chapter of a novel. Here, I am referring especially to literary transla- 
tion. An American translator of the poems of Paul Celan who travels to Germany and 
Israel to meet the poet’s friends, or a Japanese translator of Shakespeare who travels 
to Stratford-upon-Avon to wander through the house where the playwright was born, 
is developing a theory for the writing he or she is translating. And translators develop 
their theory in many other ways, occasionally trying to make readers privy to the 
process. Some have written reflective accounts of their work; in English, for example, 
John Felstiner’s book Translating Neruda (1980) or essays such as ‘On Translating 
Japanese’ and ‘Translating Medieval European Poetry’ in the collection The Craft of 
Translation (Biguenet and Schulte 1989). Still, within translation studies there is a 
tendency to conceive of ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ as two necessarily distinct fields. A 
recent book entitled Can Theory Help Translators? — that wisely intends to address 
an audience of both sceptical theorists and sceptical translators — asks an attractive 
question. Yet at the same time it proposes that theory is external to the work of transla- 
tors, not something that they formulate in practice, but an external source of help, or 
exasperation. As the theorist in this book’s dialogue points out, the primary purpose 
of music theory is not to help composers compose, but to help others understand the 
works composers create. Why then, to draw an analogy, would translators expect to 
receive practical help from translation theory? (Chesterman and Wagner 2002: 2). 
Another good question, and one that again motivates thought about the practitioner’s 
relation to theory. Just as composers have an intrinsic relation to music theory, and 
are in one sense the originators of that theory, so translators do to translation theory. 
Translators are themselves theorists. I can demonstrate the importance of this more 
ephemeral kind of translation theory — the translator’s — by outlining it in relation to 
one poem by Mwinyihatibu Mohamed that I have translated into English. 
Mwinyihatibu worked as a clerk in a customs house in Dar es Salaam. It was during 
his tenure in that position that he began to write poetry. His conversation suggests that 
residence in the lively port city was what first motivated him to write. As readers of 
translation theory, we might think of the ‘Parable of a Greek Moving Van’ of which 
Willis Barnstone writes in The Poetics of Translation. Barnstone notes that vans at 
a port in Greece are inscribed with a logo that means ‘transportation’, ‘transference’ 
(hence translation) and also ‘metaphor’ (1993: 15-16). In Greek, the three notions are 
interrelated. Considered in the light of Barnstone’s ‘Parable’, Mwinyihatibu’s poetry 
of metaphor seems like poetry that, indeed, one would begin to write while working 
at a port: in employment entirely concerned with the transportation, quite literally the 
crossing over, of goods. Mwinyihatibu, I should add, never said as much. 
Mwinyihatibu published a poem on Tanzanian independence ( Utenzi wa Uhuru wa 
Tanganyika, 1967) and a collection of shorter poems (Malenga wa Mrima, 1977) as 
books. He also published prodigiously in newspapers, the main venue for publication 
of poetry in Tanzania until today. In his shorter poems, Mwinyihatibu often uses a 
verse form, the shairi, which is associated with a discussion, usually veiled, of some 
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current happening. The form was used by poets to debate the merits of candidates 
in the 1995 national elections; it has been used to discuss corruption in a local grain 
cooperative; to mourn the death of Julius Nyerere; to complain of a neighbour who 
borrows money too often. In the early nineteenth century, poets from the city-states of 
Mombasa and Lamu used it before and after the cities fought an important battle, the 
battle of Kuduhu; poets goaded one another and celebrated victory in the shairi form. 
It is an important topical form. When the subject of a shairi is not openly stated — as 
most poets would say it should not be — then an entire poem becomes a kind of riddle, 
an elaborate metaphor. Mwinyihatibu is a masterful poet in this form. By writing about 
things like a spider, a needle, a puddle or a hoe, he makes a point about relations in 
the human world. He depends upon a savvy audience to interpret that point. 

In his poem Sindano la Ncha Mbili, ‘Double-Pointed Needle’, Mwinyihatibu 
meditates on the workings of a needle with a point at each end. In Buibui, ‘Spider’, he 
describes the perilous condition of a spider who sleeps in a house “like an unraveled 
net” (ja wavu uloshojoka). Just as the poet is not addressing tailors or spiders, so the 
message he means to convey is not about a needle or a web. Similarly, in the poem 
Jembe, ‘Hoe’, the hoe becomes a vehicle for the poet’s commentary about something 
else. This poem appears here in the original Swahili, in an English translation of 


stanzaic prose, and in my versified English translation. 


Jembe 


Jembe kwetu tujualo, na mpiniwe halisi 
Ni lile jembe ambalo, haliogopi manyasi 
Na wambao hili silo, hawamo katika sisi 
Jembe halichi manyasi, adaye tangu na 
tangu 


Liingiapo kondeni, kweupe halipapasi 
Huyachimbua majani, chapasi halipepesi 
Litie palilizini, uone kwamba sikisi 
Jembe halichi manyasi, adaye tangu na 
tangu 


Hufaidi penye koko, au la jani la usi 
Halichi halina mwiko, latiga halidadisi 
Popote lilekeapo, kwa kazi halipupusi 
Jembe halichi manyasi, adaye tangu na 
tangu 


Na pindi lisipotenda, ujue pana mkosi 
Pengine ni yake inda, na kutojua jinsi 
Ligewe penye mawanda, wala hapana 
utesi 

Jembe halichi manyasi, adaye tangu na 
tangu 

(Mwinyihatibu 1977: 86-87) 


Hoe (stanzaic prose translation) 


A hoe as we know it, with its sturdy handle, 
is a hoe that has no fear of grass. And those 
who say this isn’t so don’t belong with us. The 
hoe doesn’t fear grass; that’s been its nature 
for ages. 


When it enters the garden, the hoe clears it at 
once, digging up all the grass — with no light 
touch. Put it into the weeding, and you’ll see 
I’m not guessing. The hoe doesn’t fear grass; 
that’s been its nature for ages. 


It relishes cutting down the bushes and the 
toughest reeds. It has no fear or inhibitions: 
it chops and slashes the grass and asks no 
questions. It’s not pushed around in its tasks, 
no matter where it goes. The hoe doesn’t fear 
grass; that’s been its nature for ages. 


And when the hoe doesn’t work, you can be 
sure someone has erred. Maybe the problem 
is malice, or confusion about method. It’s 
thrown away in a grassy field, and there’s no 
one to raise objection. The hoe doesn’t fear 
grass; that’s been its nature for ages. 


' Biersteker and Shariff (1995) treat this exchange and the historical circumstances surrounding it. 
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Hoe 


It has a sturdy handle — this we’ ve known — 
uproots the thorns wherever we have need, 
and those who say it can’t must stand alone: 
we know the hoe has never feared the weeds. 


No featherweight the hoe: it clears the plot, 
tears briers up, prepares the ground for seeds. 
Take it in hand yourself; you’ll see I’m not 

just guessing: hoes have never feared the weeds. 


It cuts the bush until the work is done; 

it loves to slice tough grass and slash the reeds. 
The hoe is guided — never overcome: 

the hoe has never, ever feared the weeds. 


And when it doesn’t work, you can be sure 
someone’s mistaken in intent or deed. 

It’s tossed into the grass without a word — 
and yet the hoe has never feared the weeds. 


Mwinyihatibu’s elegant poems, and the poet himself, challenge the translator into 
English in several ways. First, the objects Mwinyihatibu uses as metaphorical vehicles 
often have a different identity among English-language readers than among a Swahili 
audience. The tool called jembe in Swahili exists in the English-speaking world as 
‘hoe’. But it is an ordinary implement of everyday work for far fewer people there 
than in the Swahili-speaking world, and for this reason the English word ‘hoe’ does 
not imply community in the way that the Swahili jembe does. 

Another challenge involves the riddling nature of these metaphorical poems. A 
translator’s uncertainty about a poem’s ‘answer’, that is, the condition or phenom- 
enon being explored through metaphor, may intensify dilemmas about word choice, 
syntax and the liberties allowed in translation. In the case of Jembe, my translation 
was made without certain knowledge of Mwinyihatibu’s actual subject; it would 
seem to be some kind of institution — in local government, perhaps, or in a religious 
community — that fails when an individual in that institution fails, by being negligent, 
for instance, or greedy or corrupt. This idea on the translator’s part no doubt guided 
translation of Jembe, for good or ill. In the case of the double-pointed needle poem 
mentioned above, I made a translation with the idea that Mwinyihatibu’s subject was 
innovation: technological innovation that creates wondrous implements, signalled by 
the double-pointed needle, but that must nevertheless be accepted critically and with 
caution. In fact, as I later learned in conversing with the poet, Mwinyihatibu’s subject 
was an unreliable friend, a backbiter, with the friend’s duplicity being represented by 
the needle’s two points. This is an interesting disparity that reveals how a poem’s tone 
can be rendered inaccurately if one misconstrues the metaphorical ‘riddle’. The poet’s 
wondering at the ‘marvellous’ needle has in the Swahili a touch of irony that an English 
translation based upon the idea that the answer is ‘innovation’ loses entirely. 

A third challenge in translating a poem like Jembe arises from some circumstances 
on the poet’s part. Mwinyihatibu’s limited use of English, his relative unfamiliarity 
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with modern English poetry, and his reluctance to reveal the meaning of a poem to an 
awkward reader who is not participating in poetic exchange, all complicate transla- 
tion. Traditionally, a poet in Swahili ‘earns’ knowledge of the subject of a poem by 
proposing an answer in verse. If the answering poet is wrong, the riddler poet will 
write a poem indicating that and offering a few more hints. If the answering poet is 
right, the riddler poet will write a poem of acknowledgement. There are variations, of 
course, but a foreigner who wishes to be told the ‘answer’ so that she might translate 
the poem invariably foils the exchange: first by receiving an explanation she has not 
earned in the usual way, and then by putting the poem into a language in which it 
will have no reply — by depriving it of the dialogic role it has in Swahili, both in print 
culture and in the older oral tradition. In that sense, translation would seem always 
to diminish one of Mwinyihatibu’s poems. 

On the audience side, another difficulty is that most readers in English are some- 
what unaccustomed to the type of metaphor that Mwinyihatibu uses, which we might 
for the moment call ‘constitutive’ metaphor: metaphor that occupies an entire poem, 
that a whole poem aims to elaborate. Such metaphor is an outstanding characteristic 
of Mwinyihatibu’s poetry, and one way to think about a translation’s place in English 
literature is to consider which poems in English elaborate similar types of metaphors. 
In a broad sense, we can say that Mwinyihatibu’s metaphor resembles the conceits 
of seventeenth-century English poetry. For example, George Herbert’s famous poem 
‘The Pulley’ describes God sharing out gifts to humans and deciding to withhold 
the gift of “rest” so that exhaustion, if no more noble impulse, will move humans to 
seek God. “Let him be rich and weary”, God says of man, “that at least,/ If goodness 
lead him not, yet weariness/ May toss him to my breast” (1991: 150). With his title 
Herbert indicates the vehicle for his metaphor; and the reader, by reading, apprehends 
the metaphor in full. Giving to and withholding from human beings is a pulley by 
which God draws human beings to him. In this, as in many Elizabethan conceits, the 
poet depends on an audience to put the parts of the metaphor together; by the end of 
the poem, a reader has understood the significance of the pulley named in the title. 
Elizabethan metaphor may in fact be understood as dependent upon an audience for 
its completion. The scholar Terence Hawkes writes: 


While the Elizabethan poet was quite capable of constructing metaphors that 
would ‘hand over’ sensations directly from writer to reader, this was far from 
his main purpose. On the contrary, the Elizabethan metaphor’s prime concern 
seems to have been to involve its audience in an abstract process, and to make 
it participate therein. In other words, it requires an audience to ‘complete’ it. 
(1972: 22) 


The idea of an audience completing a poet’s metaphor is entirely relevant to 
Mwinyihatibu’s poetry. Like Herbert, Mwinyihatibu never states the terms of his 
metaphor directly. Unlike Herbert, he does not supply all the terms within his poem. 
Rather, readers must decide what situation in the real world is the same as that in 
which a trustworthy tool is blamed for a failing that it in fact does not have. They 
must engage in the “abstract process” of making metaphor. 
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There is another way of looking for English analogues to Mwinyihatibu’s Jembe 
which is more idiosyncratic: poem by poem, by whomever and whenever in the his- 
tory of English poetry. The pertinent questions might be stated this way: What poems 
in English have a tone, or reflect a poetic attitude, similar to that of Jembe? What 
poetic voices in English resemble Mwinyihatibu’s voice in this poem? The answers 
to such questions often lead to insights about English poetry. Our search might lead, 
for example, to a poem by Emily Dickinson. The lyric that begins “T like to see it lap 
the Miles” has, in its use of metaphor, a distinct resemblance to Mwinyihatibu’s poem. 
The similarity between the poems reminds us that although Dickinson is commonly 
viewed as a poet who wrote in profound isolation, she did possess an acute awareness 
of audience.” Her riddling poem hints at that awareness: 


I like to see it lap the Miles — 
And lick the Valleys up — 

And stop to feed itself at Tanks — 
And then — prodigious step 


Around a Pile of Mountains — 

And supercilious peer 

In Shanties — by the sides of Roads — 
And then a Quarry pare 


To fit its Ribs 

And crawl between 
Complaining all the while 

In horrid — hooting stanza — 
Then chase itself down Hill — 


And neigh like Boanerges — 

Then — punctual as a Star 

Stop — docile and omnipotent 

At its own stable door— (Dickinson 1960: 286) 


Like Mwinyihatibu’s poem, Dickinson’s sets a riddle. Yet while her poem has by 
its end offered clues enough to reveal the terms of her metaphor to most readers — her 
horse speeds through valleys, feeds at tanks, hoots, keeps a schedule, and so forth 
— Mwinyihatibu’s poem remains to the end more riddling. In Mwinyihatibu’s case, 
the poem depends heavily upon readers’ experience for completion of its metaphor; 
a child could not guess the answer to this sophisticated puzzle. 

Even as translators of Mwinyihatibu identify analogues and similarly sage poetic 
voices in English literature, they do well to remember that the concept of metaphor 


? The conception of Dickinson as a poet of isolation has been challenged in various ways. Smith 
and Vetter (2003) present an interesting discussion on the internet. Their display of manuscripts 
held by the Houghton Library of Harvard University shows Dickinson rewriting the poem ‘Safe in 
Their Alabaster Chambers’ in response to comments from her sister-in-law. 
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itself differs among literary traditions. Literary genres, like the novel and lyric poetry, 
do not, from one language to another, have precisely the same identity. The same may 
be said for figurative expressions like metaphor, which cannot be supposed to work 
in exactly the same way in all languages. The comparative literary scholar Earl Miner 
makes this point in an interesting discussion of Eastern and Western lyric poetry. He 
writes that while the concept of metaphor in the West derives from rhetoric and turns 
largely on the distinction between signifier and signified, “in Japanese usage the sig- 
nifier and signified are not taken to be different so much as versions of each other in 
another aspect [...] The distinction between signifier and signified in western thought 
is thereby blurred: the two terms merge” (1990: 93). Miner’s comments remind us that 
the device we call metaphor has developed differently in different literary traditions. 
The more time one spends with Mwinyihatibu’s poems, the more one feels that the 
term ‘metaphor’ is misleading insofar as it brings to mind the literary device in English. 
Mwinyihatibu’s metaphors are also a device, and they are innovative and original. 
But they — and the metaphors of mashairi in general — share a distinct philosophical 
aspect that is not necessarily a quality of English metaphor. The metaphors of Swahili 
mashairi describe, as a rule, the simple, usually very visible parts of human life — the 
implements people use and the natural phenomena they see from day to day — as il- 
luminating the complex and invisible world of relations between human beings, as 
well as tensions within an individual’s private emotional existence. 

Intercultural difference in literary concepts applies even to so large a phenomenon 
as translation. Among many writers of poetry in traditional forms, especially, and 
certainly many men of Mwinyihatibu’s generation, the Swahili word for translation, 
tafsiri, or fasiri, from the Arabic fassara (to explain, interpret), connotes a Swahili 
translation and exegesis of a passage from the Qur’an. This applies primarily, of 
course, to poets who are Muslim. Even among those who are not particularly famil- 
iar with tafsiri as interpretation of religious texts, the idea of wanting to make an 
English translation of a Swahili poem can be hard to fathom. If one can understand a 
poem in Swahili, why would one struggle to render it in English? If one understands 
Swahili and is interested in poetic creation, why not write a Swahili poem? To the 
more cosmopolitan poets of universities, and to less cosmopolitan poets of a certain 
mind, the idea of translation for a wider audience makes perfect sense. But for many 
others it does not. Questions about why translation is worthwhile relate, too, to the 
shairi form that Mwinyihatibu uses. This is not, as a rule, the form of Swahili mas- 
terpieces like the poem A/-Jnkishafi (‘The Soul’s Awakening’), a meditation on the 
immanence of death, or the Utenzi wa Mwana Kupona (‘Mwana Kupona’s Poem’), in 
which a mother advises her daughter on how to conduct herself in the world. Instead, 
it is the form more of the occasional and the very locally relevant poem, the form 
that dominates all the newspaper poetry pages. It is the form of poems that, by their 
formal definition, belong very much to a particular community at a particular time. 
Sometimes translating mashairi can seem, even to a translator, to contradict the basic 
nature of the poems. 

Probably every translator’s theory about a work he or she is translating incor- 
porates, in answer to such doubts, an idea about why translation is possible and 
meaningful. In the case of Mwinyihatibu’s poetry, two ideas present themselves. 
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The first comes from Willis Barnstone, who in the ‘Greek Moving Van’ story already 
mentioned manipulates meaning of the Greek metafora to arrive at the statement: 
“Translation is the activity of creating metaphor” (1993:16). This assertion would 
hearten any translator of Mwinyihatibu. What better response to such metaphorical 
poetry could there be, it suggests, than the creation of another layer of metaphor by 
translation. The second idea comes from Mwinyihatibu himself. While Mwinyihatibu’s 
poems challenge their audience, they are also intended to address an audience which 
is unrestricted. Universality is, in Mwinyihatibu’s conception, another quality of a 
successful poem. In 1996 Mwinyihatibu said to me: 


Shairi, utaona limeandikwa kuambiwa wewe msomaji, lakini linasema dunia 
nzima. Shairi, utaona labda linahusu mwanamke mmoja, kumbe — linasema na 
wanawake wote. Shairi linampa pole mtu ye yote ambaye amepata taabu. 


(You'll see a poem’s been written to address you, the reader, but it speaks to 
the entire world. You’ |l see a poem that’s about one woman and actually speaks 
to all women. A poem offers sympathy to any person with troubles.) 


The metaphorical poetry that Mwinyihatibu praises is not always easy to com- 
prehend, nor, in his view, should it be so. Yet while a metaphorical poem can be 
challenging, metaphor is not intended to make meaning inaccessible. On the contrary, 
the poet delights in and insists on the general relevance of poetic meaning. Thus, by 
his paradox of wanting to be hard to understand while wanting still to be understood, 
Mwinyihatibu makes a place for the translator, who has the task of extending the 
poet’s challenge a little farther into the world. In doing this, the translator develops 
and then dissipates a small cloud of thought that comprises a working translation 
theory for the poem. 
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On Translating Somali Poetry 


MARTIN ORWIN 
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Abstract: This essay presents some issues pertinent to the translation 

of Somali poetry. It will consider issues relating to three levels: (a) the 

translation of Somali poetry; (b) the translation of specific genres of Somali 

poetry; (c) the translation of individual poems within a particular genre. 

Detailed analysis of my own translation of two poems for a volume of 
Modern Poetry in Translation will form the core of the discussion. Although 

this will not be a theoretical discussion, it will present issues which are of 
wider interest. The translation of oral and/or aurally experienced poetry, 

is one such issue. Also, in Somali society, poetry has a status different from 

that of poetry in present-day Western Europe; how does the translator 
negotiate the audience’ differing expectations of poetry? 


The challenges which face the translator of poetry from one language to another will 
be well known to the readership of this volume. In this article I shall consider some 
of the issues specific to the translation of two poems from Somali into English for a 
special edition of the journal Modern Poetry in Translation entitled ‘Mother Tongues: 
Non English-Language Poetry in England’ (Watts 2001).! The poems were Sama- 
doon by Cabdulqaadir Xaaji Cali Xaaji Axmed and Jacayl Dhiig Ma Lagu Qoray by 
Maxamed Ibraahim Warsame ‘Hadraawi’. I shall consider these issues at three levels: 
the translation of Somali poetry, the translation of specific genres of Somali poetry 
and the translation of the individual poems. This exposition is a presentation of the 
practical issues faced in translating these poems and how I addressed them, rather 
than a theoretical investigation.” 

The translation of poetry is a great responsibility; however, I was aware that that 
responsibility is perhaps somewhat greater in scope for Somali poetry than for poetry 
of some other languages. The readership of Modern Poetry in Translation can be ex- 
pected to be well-versed (if the pun be excused) in poetry in English and in other better 
known languages. For the translator of Cavafy, Rilke or Prévert, let alone Homer or 
Catullus, the responsibility of making a good translation is still there, but the reader 
already knows that these are great poets and that their poetry is part of the canon of 
European literature. The reader may come to the reading of such translations feeling 
curious as to how Rilke writes, what he says and so on. The reader is unlikely, though, 
to come to these translations with a curiosity about what German-language poetry is 
like. For a language such as Somali, which is much less well-known, translations in 


'The volume in which these translations were published is one of those now available via the internet 
at the poetry magazines website: www.poetrymagazines.org.uk. Also I have placed on my website 
copies of the original poems as well as sound files of performances by the poets. The URL for this 
is: mercury.soas.ac.uk/users/mo 1/appendices.htm. 

2 See Weissbort (1989) for similar articles. 
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a journal such as Modern Poetry in Translation may not simply be representatives of 
the work of individual poets, rather they may be regarded as representatives of the 
poetry of a whole language. A bad translation of Rilke is possible, but is unlikely to 
dent the reputation of this writer given the various translations available and his stand- 
ing in the European tradition, and it would most likely not affect the readers’ sense 
of how German-language poetry 1s viewed. A bad translation of a Somali poem, on 
the other hand, may possibly do more damage since most readers are unfamiliar with 
the poetic culture of that language community, and so the poem is more likely to be 
seen as representative of that poetic culture as a whole and not just of the individual 
poet, let alone the individual translator. 

Given what has just been said, the first decision, before dealing with the nitty-gritty 
of translation, was about which poems to translate. In the case of the Modern Poetry 
in Translation volume, the editorial aims of the edition dictated the pool from which 
to choose, namely Non English-Language Poetry in England, as the subtitle of the 
volume states. After this the next most important consideration was to choose poetry 
which would be accessible to a non-Somali audience. To choose poetry which was 
so bound up with references as to require an extensive apparatus, in order to make 
clear what the poem was about, would have led to something much less easily read 
and appreciated as a poem in its own right. The poems which I chose both fulfilled 
this criterion: one was a discourse on the nature of love and the other a powerful com- 
mentary and evocation of the awful situation which Somalis have found themselves 
in over the last decade and a half. Both address issues reflecting common human 
experience which, although undoubtedly expressed in a Somali manner, may largely 
be appreciated by readers not familiar with the cultural and societal milieu in which 
they were first composed. The other major feature of these poems which made them 
suitable was that they were both very well-respected and appreciated by Somalis; in 
other words, they were excellent poems in their own cultural context. So, once the 
poems were chosen the translation could begin. 


Translating the poems as Somali poems 


Taking the first of the levels mentioned above, what is it to translate a poem as a 
Somali poem? One of the matters at issue here is that the way in which poetry is ap- 
preciated in British? culture differs from the way it is appreciated in Somali culture. 
One of the differences is the fact that in Britain poetry is a written form with respect 
to composition, dissemination and appreciation. In Somali culture, on the other hand, 
writing plays a much smaller role in poetry. Although some poets do use writing in 
the composition of their poems, as did both the poets discussed here, poetry is ex- 
perienced aurally. Somalis listen to poetry, they don’t read it. This is achieved either 
through direct recitation or by listening to recordings of recitations, particularly on 
cassette. Such recordings are widely available and there is no copyright or official 
production, they are in the public domain and can simply be copied by anyone. In 
recent times, the use of the internet as a source of poetry has mushroomed, with 


3T use the term ‘British’ here because it is in Britain that Modern Poetry in Translation is actually 
published, although I am aware that the readership is throughout the English-speaking world. 
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both written versions and many sound file versions of poetry being available.* Given 
the emphasis on the aural experience of poetry, the use of punctuation, typography, 
special lineation patterns and other features available to printed versions of poetry as 
used in English are not available to Somali poets. The only structural features which 
are available to them are those which can be heard, of which the most important are 
meter and alliteration, as well as syntactic parallelism and the interaction of syntax 
and lineation. So the translation of a Somali poem into English is the translation of 
a poem which is expected to be heard and not read into a poem, which is expected 
to be read initially and heard secondarily. Could any of the aurality be conveyed in 
the translation? 

When working on first drafts of the translations, I found that I had included a lot 
of punctuation. For example, an earlier draft of the translation of Jacayl Dhiig Ma 
Lagu Qoray, taken from my own notes, included the following: 


Separated, 

In spirit by time; in body, 

As by a thorn fence. 

Sworn to each other, 

Have two people 

One morning, after 

The first soaking rain, 

The damp mist dense, 

In an unpeopled place, where, 
Apart from the trees, nothing stirred 
Become aware of each other’s rustle? 


In comparison with the heard version of the poem in Somali, this punctuation stood 
out. Indeed in the original printed text which I used as the basis for the translation, 
punctuation is minimal in the Somali. This extract reads as follows: 


Weli laba is dhaarsaday 
beryo dhacan nasiib iyo 
dhul ku kala cillaalaa 
subax dharabku kowsadey 
dhedaduna cuddoon tahay 
cidla aan dhir mooyee 
wax dhaqaaqayaa jirin 
jabaq maysku dhaadeen. 
(Maxamed 1993: 152) 


The only features which rely on writing in this printed version are the capital letter at 
the beginning of the section and the full stop at the end. Even a question mark is not 
used, although the sentence is a question in the Somali original also. The division of 
the poem into lines is not the product of writing, rather the printed lines are based 


‘ The interested reader might wish to look at www.aftahan.com, for example. 
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on the metrical structure of the poem which is heard in lines by the Somali listener. 
Given the amount of punctuation I had used in early drafts of both poems, I decided 
that one way of responding to the issue of aurality in Somali poetry was to delete the 
punctuation and let the words speak for themselves, using only lineation and syntax 
to help structure the sense. In other words, I did not want to rely on punctuation to 
make anything clear.* Having made this decision, I removed the punctuation and re- 
vised the translations in light of this change. This led, eventually, to the final version 
which, for the extract given above, is as follows: 


time-separated in spirit 

in body as by a thorn fence 
sworn to each other 

one morning have two 
after first soaking rain 

the damp mist dense 

in an unpeopled place 
where apart from the trees 
nothing stirred 

become aware 

of each other’s rustle 
(Orwin 2001a: 26) 


Given that most poetry in English makes use of punctuation, the lack of punctua- 
tion helps makes the texts look that little bit more distinct on the page, highlighting 
their status as translations from Somali. What is more, the words must speak for 
themselves clearly without the punctuation, which is something they have to do in 
the Somali in the first place. It is for the reader to decide whether this was achieved 
or not. Having said all this, there was one use of typography in the poem Samadoon 
to express direct speech. There are a number of instances of reported speech in this 
poem which I rendered in italics to foreground this. 

It must be mentioned here that, although Somali poems are expected by Somalis to 
be heard, writing has increasingly been used by poets at various stages in the life of a 
poem. Both poems discussed here were composed using writing and were read by the 
poets when performed. However, the predominence of /istening as opposed to reading 
is not compromised by this; indeed Samadoon has never been published. Given the 
nature of maanso poetry in Somali, this issue is not problematic since in such poetry 
there inheres the concept of a definitive text on which I have written elsewhere.° 

Another aspect of the translation process, which may be considered at the level 
of translating Somali poetry, is the issue of the imagery of and references to Somali 


>I am grateful to William Radice for an interesting and helpful discussion on this matter after he 
had read a draft of the translations. 

°“There is poetry which is composed by poets with the intention that the poem be heard more widely 
as a comment on something of importance to the community [...]. Such poetry is termed maanso 
in Somali and is characterized by the fact that any particular composition is always associated with 
the poet who composed it and that anyone reciting the poem must do so with the aim of reciting 
it word for word as the poet composed it. This verbatim memorization is a particularly important 
characteristic of the oral poetic heritage of the Somalis” (Orwin 2003: 12). 
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culture. This is always a complex problem when the cultures at either end of the 
translation process are so different. Since the translations discussed here were for a 
poetry readership, rather than a more academic readership, and the aim was to produce 
translations which could be fluently and enjoyably read as literature rather than as an 
anthropological curiosity, a fine line would need to be trodden between making such 
references explicit, annotating such references in notes or glossing over them in the 
translation in some way. As already mentioned, the poems were chosen for their suit- 
ability as readable poems for a non-Somali readership, but there were nevertheless 
such references, particularly in Samadoon. 

The way I negotiated these matters was twofold. Firstly I provided some notes 
before the translation, which explained some of the indigenous terms which it was 
impossible to translate into English (names of plants, for example) and proper nouns; 
there were no such notes for Jacayl Dhiig Ma Lagu Qoray as this did not seem to 
watrant any. Secondly, there were some parts of the translation which I glossed in the 
translation in some manner. However, I felt it was very important that in doing this 
one should not simply provide a non-specific gloss of what the particular reference 
was saying metaphorically, but that one should bring some of the specifics of the 
imagery into the translation. The idea was thus being presented in a manner which 
was still as Somali in tone as it could be. 

In other words, in translating metaphor, I feel it is best to bring in something of 
the vehicle of the metaphor rather than simply glossing the tenor. An example of this 
is the translation of the line ‘Inaad delewo haaneed tidhaa Adi dantaa maha’. The 
literal translation of this line in English is: ‘that you say to them Delewo at the haan 
side its not in your interest’. Two of the words in this line are very specific to Somali 
nomadic pastoralist culture, the source of most imagery in Somali poetry. These two 
words are Delewo which is a proper name given to a camel and Aaan which is the 
word for a large milk vessel used for storing milk and for milking into. To anyone 
brought up as a Somali nomad or who is familiar with that way of life, the image will 
be understood quite readily in the context of the poem. However, there are no literal 
words in English that we can use here, and even if the translator were to use something 
as close as possible, the meaning may still not be clear. For example, writing ‘that 
you say Camel at the milk vessel side its not in your interest’ provides us with only a 
sense of what is being talked about, it has to do with milking camels, but nothing of 
what this image relates to in the context of the poem. Since I did not want to provide 
a note to interrupt the flow of the reader’s experience of the translation, some sort of 
gloss was needed and I made the compromise of referring, with the use of the word 
responsibility, to the tenor of the metaphor whilst still keeping the vehicle of the im- 
age of milking camels. The final result was the following: ‘giving them the milking 
responsibility its not in your interest’. This line is, I hope, readily understandable and 
in the context of the whole poem, can be appreciated both for what it is saying about 
the attitude of the poet as well as reflecting something of the Somaliness of the image. 
I have to say that the fact that the camel is not mentioned in this line is a disappoint- 
ment to me and I feel that I would do something different if I were translating this 
again. As mentioned above, though, compromise is always there. 
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Translating the poems as specific genres of Somali poetry 


Poetry and verbal art around the world are patterned language and sense, and expec- 
tations may inhere in those patterns. It is no different in Somali. Virtually all Somali 
poetry is metrical and alliterative.’ There are a large number of different metrical 
patterns which are used for different types of poetry and song, and good poets have 
played with these patterns over the years. Nevertheless, there are certain meters which 
are used more commonly in the maanso type of poetry which we are dealing with 
here. The two poems discussed are in two of these most common meters: Samadoon 
is a gabay poem and Jacayl Dhiig Ma Lagu Qoray is a modern hees* using the jiifto 
meter, the most commonly used meter for this type of poetry. 

The gabay is a form which uses a long metrical line with a caesura and which 
includes an alliterative word in each hemistich. It is a form which goes back as far 
as our knowledge of Somali poetry and has continually been used particularly for 
important and serious matters. So when we consider the Somali listeners’ response 
to Samadoon, part of that response is due to the form of the poem itself. They would 
expect a serious matter to be treated in a gabay, rather than a lighter or more frivo- 
lous matter. This specificity of form and associated content is not something which 
is evident in contemporary English poetry to the same extent. Although historically 
one may see something of it, ballad meter having had, and indeed continuing to have, 
particular associations and expectations for example. 

Nevertheless, there are two aspects of form in English which lend themselves to 
reflecting the gabay form to some extent. One is the use of a longer line rather than 
a shorter line. This is because the gabay itself uses a longer line, but also because a 
longer line in English seems, to me at least, to hold more gravitas than a shorter line. 
The other matter is the rhythm within the line, a strict strong stress duple or triple 
rhythm in English does not lend itself to a more serious poem, at least in contemporary 
poetry. Having said all this, of the more commonly used English forms, the iambic 
pentameter comes to mind. When I considered this, two problems were raised. The 
first was the very Englishness of that line, despite its historical precedents. If I wanted 
the poem to sound different from what would be regarded as a very English form, 
then perhaps this was not the way to proceed. The second matter was the practical 
one of making such a line work consistently well in such a long poem, given my own 
poem-making skills. To sustain this without doing any injustice to the translation of 
the sense would have been very difficult. 

Aside from the associations a Somali listener would make when hearing a poem 
of a particular type, these line forms also bring their own distinct sense of rhythm 
and movement to the poem as a whole. This is something which is directly related 


7The meter in Somali is quantitative (see Orwin (2001b) and references therein for further details). 
The alliteration works such that the same sounds are at the beginning of words. Stressed syllables 
do not exist as such in Somali. The same alliterative sound is continued throughout the whole 
poem: Samadoon alliterates in the sound (d) and Jacayl Dhiig Ma Lagu Qoray in the sound (dh) 
(a retroflex voiced plosive). 

’ The modern hees is a genre which grew out of the heello genre of poetry and which is predomi- 
nantly performed sung with a musical instrumental accompaniment. It is the most popular form of 
poetry composition at present. 
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to the way in which the poems are heard and experienced as artefacts in sound, and 
thus something which I felt was important to draw out in the translations. There is, 
moreover, a significant contrast in this respect between the gabay and jiifto meters 
which, especially when the translations were to be printed virtually side by side, was 
an important consideration. In the gabay meter, the lines tend to be endstopped. This 
is clearly heard in the traditional recitation mode of this poetry in which there is a 
significant pause at the end of each line. Enjambement is occasionally used to break 
this pattern for effect (see Orwin (2000) for an example). The effect, though, is that 
the lines tend to be self-contained and that rhythm primarily inheres within them 
individually and then in the way in which they parallel each other in their syntactic 
and rhythmic phrasal structure. The jiifto meter on the other hand, is a shorter line in 
which the lines flow one to the other much more readily and commonly. Although they 
can be endstopped, the syntactic entity which comprises such a line is more often of a 
lower level than those of the gabay poem, generally a subordinate clause rather than a 
main clause. The rhythmic experience, then, of poems in each of these meters is quite 
different, and this was, for me, very important to bring out in the translations. In other 
words, I was looking for something which felt similar, in the rhythm of its progression, 
to what I sensed in the interplay between meter and syntax in the Somali. 

My approach to this was somewhat in the manner of trial and error. Once I had 
the literal translations, I played with them, reading them out aloud until some reflec- 
tion of that rhythmic flow made itself apparent. What emerged was a general pattern 
based on stresses, which is a natural base for any rhythmic patterning, no matter how 
flexible, in English. Four to five stresses emerged in the gabay line and a pattern of 
two stresses emerged in the jiifto line. I decided that these patterns would lend them- 
selves to a reasonably successful reflection of the form of the lines whilst not placing 
too many restrictions in form, which might lead to having to force a translation into 
too tight a jacket, given my skills. Another feature of form in the gabay mentioned 
above, which is reflected in the translations, is the division into two half-lines, which 
I brought in by breaking the long lines in the translation into two, roughly with two 
stresses each, or with one half having three and the other having two. Thus I shaped 
the drafts accordingly. This led to many revisions in the choice of words, the place- 
ment of words and lineation. In some places, furthermore, there seemed to be no way 
of following strictly this general pattern, leading to some lines of greater or lesser 
length, for example: 


the children attend school for learning’s light 

let them reap its rewards is society’s unhitching 
the hobble of poverty 

grinding knowledge into the grave it’s not in your interest 


(Orwin 2001a: 20) 


In these lines the sense of the phrase “the hobble of poverty” belongs with the 
previous line, but rather than making that previous line longer I retained the form there 
and the remainder constitutes the next line on its own. Although it does not follow 
the form of the whole long line, it does follow the pattern for the half-line and thus 
to some extent maintains the sense of rhythm and flow which I was trying to bring 
to the translation. 
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T also tried here and there to introduce alliteration within the individual lines, as 
in the above example. This does not in any way strictly reflect the alliterative patterns 
in the original, rather, given my own knowledge of the importance of alliteration in 
Somali poetry, some nod in that direction seemed appropriate and it seems to work 
within the context of the English versions in their own right. 

As a final note in this section, one must bear in mind that no matter how much of 
an attempt is made, and how successfully that attempt reflects the specific form in 
a translation, it is not going to have the same resonances in the reader. The average 
reader of the translations will not have any expectations of a gabay form and will 
be none the wiser, if just reading the translation, that this is an attempt at reflecting 
it in some small way. Nevertheless, given the fundamental importance of metrical 
and alliterative forms in Somali poetry, it seems only right that these should be taken 
into account in any literary translation in order to bring out something of the tone of 
the specific form. 


Translating the poems as individual poems 


Having made the general comments above, I shall now turn to how I approached the 
poems as individual poems. Here the discussion centers much more on how language 
is used by each poet and the way in which their individual voice comes through the 
general aspects of form and the use of imagery which is shared, to a greater or lesser 
extent, by all Somali poetry. One thing to mention here is the fact that the formal 
features of Somali poetry are not just followed by poets because they are necessary 
to produce what is recognized as poetry. Rather, the form is part of the raw material 
available to the poet to use in the crafting of a poem (see Orwin (2000) for an in depth 
study of a poem from this perspective). The way in which the form and imagery have 
been used in the two poems here could fill two further articles. Here I shall look briefly 
at two particular examples of the way in which the poems have been crafted and how 
I tried to reflect those features in the translations. 


Samadoon 


Samadoon was composed and written by Cabdulqaadir Xaaji Cali Xaaji Axmed 
in 1995. The poem is a powerful evocation of the violence and destruction which 
prevailed during the last years of the regime of Maxamed Siyaad Barre and in the 
aftermath of his ousting. During this time there was conflict in many parts of the So- 
mali territories, many people had been displaced and everyone was affected in some 
way or another by the tragedy that had been unfolding for some years. It is presented 
as a message to the Somali people, which is to be given to them by the poet’s friend 
Xirsi, whom he addresses in the poem. 

One of the unusual features of this poem is the section at the beginning. As men- 
tioned above, lines in gabay poems tend to be endstopped and to comprise a main 
clause. The first six lines of Samadoon, however, are formed from a list of phrases with 
a participle’ form at their core. This is a striking start to a gabay and is supported by 
the use of extra alliterative words. In the first six lines, instead of the required twelve 


° This is an adjectival form based on a verb by adding -an to the stem. 
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alliterative words (one in each half-line) there are 21. Since the alliterative sound is 
‘d’, this provides an iconic representation of the hammering force of this poem: 


Dulman iyo Xirsow dagan Xirsow Dabar danbeedaysan 
Dahan deyrran dool seben ku maqan Dayrada u laalan 


Dilan duuggan diihaal u fidhan Dawriyo u looggan 
Duwan deeqda Eebahay ka madhan Damac u heensaysan 
Dacdarraysan deebaaq u xidhan Godob u dooyaysan 


Dar ka maqan haddana ceel dultuban Garasho roon diiddan 


The sheer force of these lines was something I was anxious to bring across in the 
translation and IJ used the past participle form in English to render most of the Somali 
participle forms where it was straightforward to do so, but used adjectives also where 
this was more appropriate, such as ‘astray’ for duwan. This driving momentum, how- 
ever, of the repetition of these forms in the Somali is strengthened, I would suggest, 
by the fact of the head of the phrase, the participle, being at the end. Thus, once the 
expectation of the participle forms has been set up by their being heard on their own, 
within subsequent participle phrases there is further momentum with the anticipation 
of the participle at the end of the phrase. All of this is further strengthened by the fact 
that there is a participle at the end of each half-line in all six lines (apart from the 
first half-line) and in the way in which alliteration has been used at the beginning of 
lines and half-lines. 

To render all of this in the English was difficult and the inevitable compromises 
needed to be made. I made no attempt to follow the phrasal word order of the Somali 
since English word order simply does not lend itself to this. Also, it was difficult, 
when teasing out the condensed sense in some of the Somali participle forms, not 
to become too wordy in the English, for example, translating dooyeysan as “sitting 
head and hand on knees” when I could not think of any single word to express this 
in English. Given all of this, the feel of the way in which the poem is experienced in 
Somali is altered, but with the hope that that alteration is not too far from the original 
and that something of its impelling rhythm comes through. The English lines are as 
follows: 


Hirsi 

the oppressed deceived hobbled from behind 

screened off enclosed absent perpetually dangling 

disowned killed buried stick thin destitute 

slaughtered for those without compassion 

astray saddled for greed empty of the grace of God 

neglected bound up for the bitterness of the aloe 

from resentment sitting head and hand on knees 

the water trough’s absent even from the well good sense is refused 


(Orwin 200 1a: 18) 


I made no attempt at keeping the lines in the translation synchronized with the 
original, although the participle phrases do follow the same order. Also the last line 
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in this section is longer than the general stress pattern. I decided on this because this 
group of lines forms a natural break. The following lines, rather than being a sequence 
of participle forms, are phrases which revolve around nouns with some of the participle 
forms also there. In hindsight, it may have been better to break this last half-line so 
that the latter part of it constitutes a short next line, as in the previous example. 


Jacayl Dhiig Ma Lagu Qoray 


Let us move on to Jacayl Dhiig Ma Lagu Qoray, which was composed in 1971. 
There is a story behind this poem. At a concert in Sudan by a famous Somali singer 
called Magool a Sudanese man fell in love with her and wrote her a letter in Arabic, 
in what appeared to be red ink. As Magool did not know Arabic, she passed the let- 
ter to Hadraawi to translate. As Hadraawi read, it became clear from the content of 
the letter that it was written in blood. Hadraawi’s poem sprang from this experience 
(Orwin 2001a: 25). 

One of the poem’s features, which was important for me to convey again, relates 
to the movement within it. As mentioned above, the modern hees in the jiifto meter 
has a rhythmical movement which differs from that of the gabay. The flow which 
can be brought out in this type of poem is crafted wonderfully by Hadraawi and was 
something which I tried hard to bring through in the translation. As already mentioned, 
I tried to reflect the jiifto meter and its interaction with the syntax in a way which, 
to me at least, resonated with how I sensed the Somali original as a heard piece. In 
order to demonstrate the process of how I arrived at the final translation with this 
issue in mind, I shall consider a small section of the poem which demonstrates this 
flowing movement very well: 


Ubax dheelka subaxdii 
naxariis ku dhaashtoo 
afka dhiin cas mariyoo 
dhaddigiyo labkiisii 
laba dhude isugu maran 
ma is dhafsadeenoo 
(Maxamed 1993: 154-5) 


The first draft (which I have in my notes at least) is the following: 


A flower, which the morning with dew 
supplies through compassion 

which brings forth a red liquid for the mouth 
whose male and female [parts] 

come together like a plied rope 


This is a line by line translation which is an attempt to render the meaning of 
each line as accurately as possible in English. However, as the reader will only be 
too aware, there is little flowing movement to the lines and, although the meaning is 
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accurately rendered, the experience of hearing the lines in the Somali original is not 
reflected at all in the translation. The improvement of the translation in order to reflect 
this can then only be achieved by working on the English, whilst not losing sight of 
the original Somali. A further revision of these lines produced the following: 


A certain flower, which 

The morning refreshes, 

In its compassion, with dew, 

Brings forth a red liquid for the mouth; 
Its stamen and stigma 

Entwine like a rope 


Here I was making the attempt to move towards a rendition which settled more into a 
rhythm based loosely on two stresses in each line, which was further revised to give 
the more successful final version which is as follows: 


there’s a flower which blooms 

after morning’s compassion 

has refreshed it with dew 

it brings forth a red liquid 

for the mouth to sip 

its stamen and stigma 

entwine like a rope (Orwin 2001 a:29) 


At these final stages of revision there is much less which I feel is specific to the 
translation of Somali poetry; rather, this stage of the process shares much with the 
translation of poetry from any language. However, the earlier decisions made with 
regard to general features of how the translation process is approached are what in- 
form these later stages and they, as we have seen, were based very much on what is 
specific to Somali poetry. 


Conclusion 


I have presented some of the issues which arose when translating these poems for 
the particular publication for which they were intended. Two of the key elements 
of Somali poetic culture, which informed the translation process, were the aurality 
and the formal features of Somali poetry. At the other end of the translation process, 
that is to say in relation to English poetry, it was important to give the translations 
a contemporary feel, since they are contemporary poems in Somali. I hope this was 
achieved and, if it was, it is due simply to regular reading of contemporary poetry in 
English. I make no apologies for this article being less academic in tone than other 
of my writings on Somali poetry. One of the important lessons for me having made 
these translations is the extent to which the individual translator has ultimately to 
make the final intuitive decision based on his or her experience of the language of 
poetry in both languages concerned. 
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The Uselessness of Translation in the Bengali 
Dharma-pija 
The Shift from Ritual Texts to Living Cult 


FABRIZIO M. FERRARI 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London, UK 


Abstract: The essay, which is based on research carried out in the Rarh 
area of West Bengal, offers an overview of the ritual language of the 
Dharma Thakur cult. From the liturgical texts of Dharma-ism, namely Su- 
nya Purana and Dharma-puja-vidhana, to the live religious performances, 
I present the evolution process of a language that has basically survived 
as ‘mantric’ in its purposes and meanings. 

Both Sunya Purana and Dharma-puja-vidhana are written in Bengali 
but contain large sections in a corrupted form of Sanskrit. Dharma-ism 
mostly deals with this kind of metalanguage and it is therefore possible 
to argue the existence of two interrelated languages: one exoteric, the 
other esoteric. The mantras uttered on the occasion of rituals have to be 
inaccessible to devotees, yet at the same time — given the low origin of 
the pandits — they have lost significance for the performers themselves. 
The paradox of Dharma ritual language stems from a linguistic situation 
in which fairly widespread illiteracy, the rural environment and possibly 
past persecutions have determined a general loss of semantic signifi- 
cance, whereas the power of the word, i.e. the mantra, conserves all its 
ritual strength, even if it is not understood by either devotees or priests. 
The exoteric language of the Purana, i.e. Bengali, supplies a list of duties 
aimed at fixing the rules for a correct Dharma-puja. Although the recita- 
tion of Sunya Purana has been almost abandoned in favour of the much 
more popular mangal-kavyas (auspicious poetries), the religious power 
of invocations and incantations still remains tightly linked to the liturgi- 
cal texts. On the basis of my translation of Sunya Purana and interviews 
with Dharma-pandits, I analyze some of the mantras still used and their 
significance; I investigate why neither priests nor devotees care about 
knowing their meaning, why a translation is not felt to be necessary and 
what ‘the word’ represents in Dharma ritualism. 

Prajapatir vai idam Gsit tasya vag dvitiya ast 
Yajnena yajhamayajanta devastani dharmani prathamanydsan.? 


' “The Prajapati was there, then there was his word, and the word is the Supreme Brahman” 
Kathaka Brahmana 12:5. 
2“The gods celebrated the sacrifice with sacrifice because these were their first duties” Rgveda 1. 
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Dharma Thakur (or Dharmaraj) is worshipped across a vast area of West Bengal 
known as Rarh. His cult flourished around the twelfth century CE and it basically 
reflects the needs of the rural agriculturalist society of Bengal: good health, offspring 
and abundant crops. The liturgical texts of the Dharma cult are Siinya Purana and 
Dharma-puja-vidhdana, both ascribed to Ramai Pandit. Although such scriptures over- 
lap in many respects, they are traditionally considered as two separated works which 
aim to furnish ritual directives to perform Dharma worship (Dharma-pija) aright. A 
valid composition date of both texts cannot be provided. However it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the various chapters of Siinya Purana were written between the twelfth 
and the sixteenth century, whereas Dharma-puja-vidhdana is a much later (but organic) 
composition, possibly written around the fifteenth or sixteenth century (cf. Dasgupta 
1995: 405). A further differentiation has been proposed by Sen (1963:1, 2: 301), who 
more cautiously suggests that Sanya Purana is only the Genesis chapter (srsti pattan)> 
while the rest of the material is divided in a codex of ritual rules (samjat-paddhati) 
and mythological tales (Dharma-purana).* Since an argument over the composition 
date of Siinya Purana or its actual collation process is not the main issue here, the 
text will be treated as a complete piece of work. 

The present paper investigates the relationship between ritual action and ritual 
word in Dharma-pwyja and asks why the intelligibility of Sanskrit formulae (both exo- 
teric and esoteric) is not required by Dharma devotees (bhaktvas). While collecting 
textual sources in West Bengal, I realised the existence of a twofold interpretation of 
the ritual word. My inquiry has developed an intra-textual perspective and privileges 
the intentio operis rather than the intentio auctoris or the intentio lectoris (Eco 1992: 
35-6). Since authorship is doubtful, if not fictitious, and the recipient is virtual (a 
mostly sacerdotal elite quite extraneous to Dharma original observances),° liturgical 
texts must be read as a sociopolitical experiment rather than as genuine religious 
manuals. These preliminary observations are meant to stress the consistent effort 
made by the greater tradition to intrude into a non-Aryan, yet extremely popular, set 
of beliefs. 

In Dharma cult, mantric speech is of paramount importance, yet its role has un- 
dergone structural and semantic modifications because of a different anthropological 
environment. The word has developed different values and meanings according to the 
ritual. Invocations (bandanas) uttered by the priest and collective loud calls (namdaks), 
both in Bengali, are meant to attract the attention of the deity and to awaken him. 
Here follows a bandana, originally belonging to Narayanadeva’s Padma Purana, 
followed by a typical namdak. 


3 The first and longer chapter of the text (225 verses). Quotations from Siinya Purana, if not 
otherwise specified, are all from the Basu edition, published in Calcutta by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisad, in 1314 BS. 

4 Such distinction has been followed by Bhaktimadhava Cattopadhyay in the third edition of Sanya 
Purana (1977). 

> T refer to fertility rites and ritual ordeals including acts of self-torture and the immolation of 
animal victims. 
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Priest: dharam puja lao re namiya / debagan stghre nami lao puja 
mandapa bhitare dharam puja lao / dhabal asan dhabal basan 
sukla rathe narhi asil anadi dharma.° 

Devotees: O buro thakur dharmaraj go!” 


In Dharma-pitja, mantric utterances in Sanskrit can be labelled as praises, as 
establishment formulae or as releasing formulae. However, in each of these cases, 
translation — either intended as a rendering from one language to another, or a mere 
comprehension phenomenon — is useless. Dharma-piija emphasizes sound and loud- 
ness because its main purpose is to attract the deity and keep him involved. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, when Haraprasad Sastri’s Discovery of Liv- 
ing Buddhism in Bengal (1897) was published,’ scholars have focused their attention 
on the Dharma cult and shown particular enthusiasm for its extra-Aryan origin and the 
so-called ‘auspicious poetry’ (dharma-mangal-kavya).° Siinya Purana and Dharma- 
puja-vidhana have not been translated since then and are almost unanimously referred 
to as liturgical works. It is important to stress that a text can be called ‘liturgical’ only 
if it satisfies certain conditions regarding the cultic acts and formulae which have to 
be performed on the occasion of particular occurrences, mostly in connection with 
religion. Although the term ‘liturgy’ was originally intended to designate a service 
of public utility, the current meaning still embodies the character of a ‘performance’ 
(€pyov) executed in public, the ‘place of the public affairs’ (Anitov) of the Greeks. 
As Claude Lévi-Strauss points out, ritual “consists of utterances, gestures and ma- 
nipulations of objects which are independent of the interpretations which are proper 
to these modes of activity and which result not from the ritual itself but from implicit 
mythology” (1971: 600). 

It can thus be argued that neither Sanya Purana nor Dharma-pijd-vidhana can 
be satisfactorily considered as single liturgical unities. Most of the mantras uttered 
during Dharma worship come from Dharma-pija-vidhana and aim to complete a 
complex of acta sacra that regulate the whole worship.'° On the one hand Sanya 


°“Q Dharma, come down and accept the offerings. O gods, come sharp and take them. O Dharma, 
take the offerings made in the mandapa. White is the seat, white the costumes. Dharma, who is 
without Beginning, comes down in a white chariot” (Neog 1984: 14). 

7 Buro Thakur literally means ‘the Old Lord’ and is one of the local names of Dharma Thakur in 
Tantipara (Birbhum). Robinson (1980: 113) and Korom (1992: 191) report that in Baruipur and 
Goalpara the local names are respectively ‘Siddesvara’ and ‘Baharadihi’. However, it must be said 
that Dharma presents many names and titles, and he can be invoked with different ones in the same 
place. For an exhaustive list of Dharma’s names in Rarh, see Mitra (1972: 248-51). 

8 This work was preceded by some articles published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. See Sastri 
(1894); Sastri (1895a); SastrT (1895b); SastiT (1897). 

° Dimock (1962: 308) translates mangal-kavya ‘eulogistic poetry’, while Robinson (1976: 75, 82, 
fn. 1) suggests ‘poetry of blessing’ in order to reflect “the efficacious aspect of this literature which 
is evident in popular belief that the composition, recitation and auditory witness of these poems 
confers blessing, spiritual and tangible”. This kind of panegyric poetry — often referred as the true 
Bengali epic (Smith 1980: 27) — flourished in Bengal in the late seventeenth century and aimed to 
celebrate single deities, mostly belonging to local folklore. 

‘© Cf. Korom (1992: 200); Dasgupta (1995: 287-91); Bhattacharya (2000: 378). 
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Purdna is a ‘yantric’ text used as a manual for a correct performance of ritual actions, 
thus establishing an orthopraxis. On the other hand, Dharma-pija-vidhana has to be 
intended as merely ‘mantric’: a collection of spells and formulae for a correct verbal 
approach to the ritual (orthoglossa: saying the right things). In this sense, the two 
scriptures complete each other and must be read as a complete paddhaiti, a liturgical 
manual. The Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary translates paddhati as ‘way, path’, 
‘method, system, rule’, ‘custom, practice’, but the term is a Sanskrit word used in 
an unchanged form in Bengali (tatsama sabda) and is rendered by Monier- Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1995) as the “name of a class of writings (described as 
guide-books or manuals for particular rites and ceremonies and the texts relating to 
them) and of several works”. In addition, since the post-Vedic epoch and particularly 
with the spread of religious streams developed by popular devotional movements 
(bhakti, mostly connected to Vaisnavism and Saktism), heterodox religions (i.e. 
Buddhism), esoteric or semi-esoteric cults grounded on the Tantras, and the so-called 
‘popular’ or ‘folk’ religions (laukik dharmas), most of the oral liturgies have resulted 
in being written and recited in vernacular languages.'' Dharma liturgical scripts are 
in fact almost entirely written in Bengali and votaries (deydsis)'* do not belong to 
the Brahmanic caste. 

Unlike Dharma-pija-vidhana, throughout the course of centuries Siinya Purana 
has been almost forgotten. This may have happened because the text does not actu- 
ally reflect the ritual agenda of Dharma-pija. Its sections are heavily imbued with 
Brahmanical ritualism: vegetarian offerings, mythological accounts rooted in the 
Puranas and the epic are carefully described’ while the whole set of non-Brahmanical 
rites involving self-sacrifices (piercing acts, suspending oneself and fire ordeals) and 
immolation of animal victims (by beheading or beating) have been amended. Such 
observances were confined to the folkloristic aspect of the ptja (i.e. non-Aryan) and 
then deleted in the rationalization process which led to the edition of quasi-Puranic 
liturgical scriptures. Also, emphasis was placed on the ritual power of the word as 
a way of mitigating a ‘barbarous’ but immensely popular set of rituals. The Vedic- 
originated approach to the divine was inherited, and with it a need for the authority 
of specialised priests (@carya-brahmanas). Such a further step in the cultural coloni- 
sation of rural environments inevitably produced a communication problem, due to 
the ritual employment of a strictly esoteric (i.e. mantric) language. This situation is 
determined by two factors. One is anthropological: the Bengali rural population and 
indigenous tribes (ddivasis) do not have a tradition of this kind. Most likely, their 
religious approach aims to satisfy basic needs and it employs tools and techniques 
resembling sympathetic magic. The other factor is linguistic: the Vedic, Puranic, and 
Sastric languages have always been Sanskrit, an idiom hardly comprehensible to an 
illiterate agricultural society. 


" Bengali became accepted as a legitimate /ingua for religious purposes in the tenth century when 
it was used to redact the famous Buddhist dohd-kosas. Cf. Sastri (1323 BS); Chatterji (1970: 110-3); 
Dasgupta (1995: 4-9). 

" The name seems to come from the corruption of deva (god) and ansa (part, portion). 

'5 Tn particular, the legend of Yama, the Lord of the Dead, the story of king Hariscandra, and the 
partition of cosmic time into cyclical eras (yugas). Many elements from the Saiva literature — both 
Puranic and folkloristic — were also absorbed. 
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Once these premises have been ascertained, it emerges that the language used 
in Stinya Purana and Dharma-pija-vidhana accomplishes a function which is not 
suitable for Dharma-pija. Indeed, the texts are written in Bengali but present fairly 
large sections in Sanskrit or either a corrupted language in which a Sanskrit lexicon 
is combined with Bengali. The resulting lingua is a metalanguage that occupies an 
unstable position between exoteric and esoteric significance. “It is very easy to detect 
that many of the Bengali verses of the Dharma-puja-vidhana are nothing but different 
versions of the verses found in the Sanya Purana, and the Sanskrit mantras regarding 
the meditation and the salutation of the Hindu gods and goddesses are nothing but 
the corrupted forms of them found in the Hindu texts on worship” (Dasgupta 1995: 
406). 

In order to be able to correctly perform the ceremony, Dharma priests, who come 
from a low-caste background" and are traditionally excluded from that knowledge 
called baidik (from the Sanskrit vaidik: Vedic), follow a series of prescriptions (ni- 
yamas) taken from written manuals. Yet for that which concerns the use of the word, 
it has to be kept firmly in mind that according to sanatana-dharma,’° the eternal or 
natural religion of the Hindus — their philosophia perennis, according to Guénon 
(1966: 99) — the priestly function of a man depends on initiation.'© Thus when the 
language turns to ritual, it forcibly crosses the limen which opposes the profane to 
the realm of the sacred."” 

The peculiar linguistic situation of the Dharma cult involves a twofold confusion: 
the fact that all of the mantras uttered on the occasion of the ritual are inaccessible to 
devotees and the quite common occurrence in which the same formulae have lost sig- 
nificance for the performers themselves. This situation has been known since the end 
of the nineteenth century, when Sastri reported that most of the mantras he collected in 
his fieldwork were “taken down from the mouths of ignorant, illiterate and low-born 
priests of Dharma, who themselves do not know the meaning” (1897: 15). 


'’ They mostly belong to those castes whose connection is related to death, both human and animal. 
The large majority are from the dom (undertakers and scavengers) community, even if nowadays 
it is common to see bditi (basket weavers and drum players), bagdis (fishermen) and bauris 
(winemakers) supervising rituals. Many other low castes are involved in Dharma-puja and its 
arrangement: hddis (scavengers), ruidasas ad camars (tanners), siiris (winemakers), karmakaras 
and /ohars (ironsmiths), kota/as (village guardians), etc. 

'S On the complex theological notion of dharma in Brahmanism as a code founded on Vedic 
revelation, see Olivelle (1999: xxxvii-xlii). 

'6 Tnitiation is herein intended as upanayana, the most important of the sacraments (samskaras), 
in which the members of the first three castes (i.e. brahmans, ksatriyas and vaisya) are invested 
with the sacred thread (Skt. yajfiopavita; Ben. paitda). In this sense, I stress the importance of a 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric initiation (Guénon 1946: 19). See also Bhattacharyya 
(1968: 42-4). 

'’ Before annual worship, both deyasis and bhaktyds undergo an initiation ceremony in which they 
wear ritual clothing: a loincloth (gamchda), a scarf (uttariya), and the holy thread (poita). A copper 
ring and bracelet are only conferred upon votaries. Afterwards they are regarded as sannyasis 
(ascetics, i.e. men beyond initiation). Ramai Pandit himself and his son Dharmadas were initiated 
into Dharma cult through ‘copper initiation’ (tamra samskar). Cf. Mayirabhatta, Dharmapurana 
(1337 BS: 158-65). 
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Similar assumptions have been sketched more recently by John Woodroffe 
(1999: 83), who claims that Vedic and ritual language is qualified by 


(1) certain approximate natural names, standing alone or in groups, 
such as Om, Ham, Hamsah, Svaha and so on; these are fundamental 
sounds or primaries; 

(2) certain combinations of sounds which, though not natural distribu- 
tively, naturalize each other in and by the order and harmony of the 
combinations; thus arise mantras which become approximate natural 
names of objects and processes, and they may gather creative mo- 
mentum by repetition; 

(3) alarge mass of sounds or names used to explain the meanings, ap- 

plications and results of the above which need not be natural names 
in the above sense. 
It follows that the Veda which is heard by the gross ear and spoken 
by the gross tongue is not a system of natural names. It is however 
claimed to be a system of approximate natural names in varying 
degree. The Veda of the Absolute Ear and Tongue is a system of 
absolute natural names. 


Dharma devotees say that the liberating speech of Ramai (ramdyer muktidhar 
kath@) is represented by all of the instructions given in his liturgical texts'* in order 
to perform a correct ptja. Accordingly, Ramai’s verses are to be taken neither as 
mantras nor as invocations; rather, they impart practical knowledge on how to per- 
form banamo rites, “a convergence of tangible (dan) and intangible (sebda) offerings” 
(Robinson 1980: 223). 

Dharma priests still chant mangals-gans (auspicious songs) and whisper (more or 
less correctly) the prescribed incantations from Dharma-pijd-vidhdna or paddhatis 
such as those dedicated to other deities (e.g. Jagaddhatri, Visvakarma, Strya, Visnu, 
Siva and Ganes).!° Nevertheless, for what concerns Siinya Purana, during my inves- 
tigations I had some difficulty in finding somebody who could eventually recall any 
mantric usage. In the whole text only a few verses are used in this sense: 


dharmasthana-puja (29: 1), in Bengali. 

tirtha abahana (30: 1-5), in Sanskrit. 

trimurtir namaskara (46: 1-5), in a corrupted Sanskrit. 
paduka-puja (49: 18-24), in Sanskrit. 


PP Bue 


Sanskrit, the language of the dominant culture, and Bengali, the language of the 
cultural substratum, are used in different situations. The use of Sanskrit implies a 


'8 As Siinya Purana is barely known, votaries mostly refer to Dharma-piijd-vidhana, Mayirabhatta’s 
Dharma-purana (which is actually a mangal-kdvya) and certain paddhatis like the carak-pija- 
paddhati. 

This aspect is quite controversial. An official ritual manual for Dharma-piija is not in use. 
Votaries use the most disparate paddhatis, even if mantras from Dharma-piijd-vidhana (often 
named Dharma-piijd-paddhati) are definitely well known. 
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request on behalf of the whole community by a single designated member (the devas). 
Bengali represents the voice of the devotees and calls on the deity to manifest itself. 
What I describe as ‘the uselessness of translation’ in Dharma-pija is a linguistically 
paradoxical situation caused by the interaction between the metaphysical strength of 
the ordinary language of the community and a holy idiom which reflects the imposed 
fagade of a foreign religious environment. Translation becomes necessary only when 
a cultural substratum has been almost entirely rationalized and the merging cultures 
have developed their most distinctive traits to the same extent.*° Cultural hegemony 
is the key to political and economic domination, and in this respect Bengal represents 
a curious anomaly in India. Brahmans have always been a minority there (Bhat- 
tacharya 2000: 383): accordingly, the power of the ritual word and the uselessness 
of translation must be seen as concomitant phenomena rooted in the sociopolitical 
condition of Bengal. The combination of Brahmanical observances and indigenous 
practices is an example (Robinson 1980: 106). In Dharma-pija, invocations which 
establish and release formulae — together with mantras — reflect the ritual language 
imposed by the Sastras. Yet at the same time, we can observe the use of collective 
calls.*! On a practical level, devotees look on each of these languages as ‘mantric’, 
regardless of any actual difference between esoteric (Sanskrit) and exoteric (Bengali) 
formulae. This is so because words are not only pronounced to bring about a reaction 
in the deity, they also transform the bhaktyas. Performing devotees (sannydsis) take 
Dharma’s lineage (dharmer gotra), while the audience partakes of the nature and 
feelings of the deity. 

The following examples show respectively an Gvahana (invitation), a prana- 
pratistha-mantra (establishment formula) and an Gcamana-mantra (formula for the 
ritual purification of the body). 


1. aum yasyantam nadimadhyam na ca karacaranam nasti kayo ninadam 
nakaram nadiripam naca bhayamaranam nasti janmaiba yasya / 
yogindradhyanagamyam sakaladalagatam sarbbasamkalpahinam 
tatraikopi nirafijanohamarabaram patumam stinyamurttih// (Dharma- 
puja-vidhana: 70). 

2. aum brahmabisnurudrarsibhyo namah iti Sirasi / aum rgyajuhsamabhyo 
namah iti hrdaye /om am hrim krom yam ram lam bam sam sam sam 
hom ham sah sriluidharasya prana hai pranah / om am hrim krom 
yam ram lam bam sam sam sam hom ham sah luidharasya jib iha 


20 The story of Catholicism in Italy is paradigmatic in this respect. When Christianity started 
to spread in Italy, it had to face both local cults (basically agricultural and matriarchal in their 
origin) and Greco-Roman culture. Yet it was not until the twentieth century that Latin — the official 
language of the Vatican, and also the liturgical language — was replaced with Italian. Islamic non- 
Arabophone countries furnish examples of the opposite case, with local cultures often contradicting 
the precepts of Arab-based Islam. 

21 Sandra Robinson defines the dedication of female devotees (mahdamile utsarga) as a genuine 
ritual entailing formal mantras (1980: 307). Such an observation is extremely valid as it might 
reveal the rationalization of the cult through liturgical scriptures (i.e. Siinya Purana and Dharma- 
piuja-vidhana). However, it must be noted that the mahdmile utsarga is not customary and in some 
villages women have only a marginal role. 
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sthitah /om 4m hrim krom yam ram lam bam sam sam sam hom 
ham sah sriluidharasya sarbbendriyani /om 4m hrim krom yam ram 
lam bam sam sam sam hom ham sah sriluidharasya bangmanascak 
suhtbaksrotraghranaprana ihagatya sukham ciram tisthantta sbaha 
/| (Dharma-piija-vidhana: 181) 

3. adhare bam namah sam sam namah sam namah / linge bam namah 
bham namah mam yam ram lam / nabhau dam namah dham nam 
tam tham dam dham nam pam pham / hrdaye kam kham gam gham 
ham tam tham / kanthe am 4m im im um tim rm 7m Im Im em aim 
om aum am yah / lalate ham ksam/ am lalate 4m badanabrttau im 
im nentrayoh um iim karnayoh rm fm nasaputayoh Im Im gandayoh 
em aim osthayoh om aum dam dantapam ktau am sikhagre ah taluni 
// om astraya phat talatrayam dattba chotikabhirdasadigbandhanah 
dadyat // (Dharma-pijd-vidhana: 43) 


In Bengali folk cults, language undergoes a bizarre process. Mantras — invariably 
pronounced in a corrupted “Bengalized’ Sanskrit — are given a more official touch 
by adding final nasalizations (anusvaras). This has contributed both to a loss of se- 
mantic significance and to a strong emphasis on mere sound (sabda). The purpose of 
the performer who pronounces such formulae is neither related to symbolism nor to 
any grammatical and syntactical meaning (artha). Translation is redundant, as local 
exegesis stresses other factors like tradition, devotion, pacification of the deity and 
expectation of a reward. Collective invocations (ndmdaks and bandanas) — which 
are immediately understood — reflect an actual need: the active presence of god.” 
Namdaks have the character of a public mantra and include “(a) an exclamatory 
interjection, (b) the local name of the god, with or without Dharmaraj appended, 
and (c) an expletive which is usually honorific and in apposition” (Robinson 1980: 
113). They conform to the very nature of mantric utterances but emphasize sound 
and volume. Their collectivity is compulsory because the effect of the rite itself is the 
only way to awaken Dharma.”? As a matter of fact, mantras have very little to do with 
ordinary (i.e. exoteric) language structure; rather, they are part of the ritual structure 
of the piija as a whole.” 

While in the examples (a) and (b) above a translation as a rendering from one 
language to another might be attempted, in the third example (c) the mantra appears 


» For an example of bandana, see Dharma-pija-vidhana 90-93. Each invocation is followed by 
heavy drumming and nadmdak. 

3 Another name for Dharma-pija is (Dharmer) gdjan, a corruption of garjan: roar, rumble. 
Because of the rural and folk origin of the festival, Narendranath Bhattacharyya (1976: 332-2) 
sees as a possible origin the word gramjan: folk people, villagers. 

4 A remarkable example is furnished by the liturgies belonging to most of the (revealed) religions: 
Arabic in Islam, Hebrew in Judaism, Sanskrit in Hinduism, Latin in (old) Christianity, etc. Referring 
to the use of mantras, one cannot deny “the vast power which always emanated from such cult 
terms as Hallelujah, Kyrie eleison, Amen, Om; a mystical tone-colour is attached to them, while 
their very incomprehensibility enhances their numinous power” (Van der Leeuw, quoted in Beck 
1995: 34). 
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as something separate from the common notion of language (Cf. Staal 2002: 74). 
Mantric utterance includes certain elements — mostly related to its musical aspect, 
i.e. the sound of the word(s) — which deal with magic and therefore lie outside the 
purview of translation (Eco 2003: 170-2). As Frits Staal observes: 


The Sanskrit that occurs in these mantras is utilized in an inexplicable and 
unintelligible fashion, and not in the manner in which a natural language such 
as Sanskrit is ever normally used. These mantras often say nothing, but even if 
they say something, they do not say it in the manner in which natural language 
says things. Moreover, what is said is not related to non-linguistic reality in 
any manner that resembles the normal and usual relationship between language 
and the word — varied and puzzling as they are. (2002: 73-4) 


In free fashion, the @camana-mantra may be translated as follows: 


Obeisance! The syllables vam sam sam sam correspond to the perineum. Obei- 
sance! The syllables bam bham mam yam ram lam correspond to the penis. 
Obeisance! Dam dham nam tam tham dam dham nam pam pham correspond 
to the navel. Kam kham gam gham ham tam tham correspond to the heart. 
Am 4m im im um Gm rm fm Im Jm em aim om aum am yah correspond to 
the throat. Ham ksam correspond to the forehead. Am is on the forehead; am 
is on the face; im Im are on the eyes; um tm are on the ears; rm fm are on the 
nostrils; Im Jm are on the cheeks; em aim are on the lips; om aum dam are 
the teeth; am is on the front; ah is on the crown of the head. Om! Obeisance 
to the weapon! Phat! Having granted the domain over the three times, may he 
[the deity or the guru] bestow [on us] the custody of the ten regions through 
the snapping of [his] thumb and forefinger! ”° 


The shift arising from the oral liturgy in Dharma liturgical texts to the living cult 
has produced a peculiar situation. The deity has to be persuaded to be alive and ac- 
tive (jagrata, lit. awake) among his devotees. In order to do that, before attempting 
any ritual, priests utter attraction formulae (Gkarsan) in (corrupted) Sanskrit. Such 
mantras are seen from a different perspective if compared with Brahmanical liturgy. 
In fact, the word dkarsan stresses a sense of devotion and love rather than the coercive 
intention of Vedic mantras. The whole process of awakening and its oral techniques 
are therefore much more focused on affection and persuasion. 


°5 Such a mantra is manifestly a loan from the Tantric tradition, where to each plexus (cakra) 
corresponds a precise syllable. The cakras are: miladhara on the perineum, svadisthana on the 
genital organ, manipura on the navel, anahata on the heart, visuddha between the eyes, and ajnd 
on the top of the head. The last line suggests that the granting of the total dominion over Space 
(i.e. the ten quarters) should be accompanied by Knowledge, and thus to the dominion over Time. 
This mantra is a request to obtain power over the material world, time and space. The use of the 
absolutive in —tvaa, from the verbal root daa (having given/granted) may indicate that knowledge 
(i.e. the dominion over the three areas) has already been obtained. 
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So why is translation useless? Why do Dharma priests and devotees not feel the 
need to know what they are actually saying? The issue is that the effective presence 
of Dharma and his responsive status is ultimately due to the efficiency of the fol- 
lowing sacrifices (particularly austerities and self-tortures). Words reveal again their 
subordination to actions which strive to recreate an equilibrium between the needs 
of the devotees and the state of the deity, be the latter withdrawn, cool or angry. As 
Robinson puts it: 


If the Dharmapwja rituals and mantras do not produce automatic results, 
they are nevertheless critical to the problem of manipulating the deity. While 
Dharmaraj cannot be compelled to appear through any magical techniques 
of guaranteed efficacy, he can be impelled to become present. He is brought 
forth by rites of inducement which alert him, provoke him, and lure him into 
the assembly of his devotees. (1980: 112) 


Dharma is not connected to the word (vac) in the Vedic sense. Vedism, like the major 
revealed religions, stresses the creative aspect of the word which embodies the divine 
power of the godhead.”° Similar concepts can be found in the Neoplatonic theory of logos, 
the creative Word of both the Pentateuch and the Christian Bible and in the Koranic kin 
(Be!). 

Invocations and particularly invitations during Dharma-pija emphasize the word as 
sound (sabda). Only through the actions of a deydas7 and the sacrifices of the devotees 
can the word reach its final goal. The great difference between Brahmanical ritual and 
Dharma liturgy lies in the use of the word rather than in its meaning (be it exoteric 
or esoteric). In Dharma-piyja collective calls are designed to bring the deity alive by 
means of their loudness. The grammatical meaning of mantras has lost its importance 
since post- Vedic times, yet in Brahmanical ritualism it has still conserved a coercive 
factor: according to Srauta Siitras, “the beginning of the acts might coincide with 
the end of the mantras”.*’ As Guy Beck suggests, referring to Vedic offerings, “the 
ritual utterance is [...] performative in that the act is accomplished only if the prayer 
formulae are first released in sonic form” (1995: 30-1). 

It follows that in orthodox (i.e. Sastric) Hinduism the pronunciation of the mantra 
is crucial for the outcome of the ritual, while in Dharma-puja it does not represent 
an obstacle. Mantric liturgical words are essentially subsidiary to ritual action. The 
majority of Dharma priests are unversed in techniques and procedures of recitation; 
rather, they have learned such formulae by heart and perform rituals from any regular 
initiation, that is to say, without the teaching of d@carya-brahmanas.*® Dharma deydasis 


26 Brhadaranayaka-upanisad 4.1, 2. When asked by Janaka, king of Videha, Yajfiavalkya says 
that “Reveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, the Atharva-Angiras, histories, ancient tales, sciences, hidden 
teachings (uwpanisads), verses, aphorisms, explanations and glosses; offerings and oblations; food 
and drink; this world and the next world; and all beings — it is through speech [...] that we come to 
know all these. So clearly [...] the highest brahman is speech” (translated by Olivelle 1998: 103). 
21 Apastamba-srauta-siitra 24.2.1. 

°° The very same phenomenon among devotees, who learn how to act by observing other 
bhaktyas. 
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do not care about what they are saying or how they are pronouncing it. In fact, their 
exegetical explanations are highly questionable from a grammatical point of view. 
The mutterings I have heard during various piijas are barely comprehensible to the 
performers themselves. Because of the widespread equation of Sanskrit with holiness, 
devotees abandon their willingness to the authority of the priest who will try to please 
Dharma so as to get the commissioned grant fulfilled. 

The evolution of Dharma-pija according to the festival (me/da) patterns now needs 
to be described. The annual worship, generally known as Dharmer gajan, has quite 
a frolicsome character which tends to emphasize amusement. The social gathering is 
a remarkably joyful occasion and its participants are not afraid to appear drunken or 
involved in obscene dances and gestures. On such occasions Sanskrit (i.e. the foreign 
language) still embodies the sacredness of the ritual, yet Bengali — as the mother 
tongue of the community and therefore easily understood — becomes an instrument 
which allows the “verbal making of the deity” (Korom 1992: 191). In order to fulfil 
devotees’ prayers and to be pacified, the god has to be actually present. To achieve 
that, the will of the assembly of devotees must be well determined, that is to say, 
qualified by consciousness. Bengali, the natural language of the Dharma cult (from 
a merely geographical point of view) plays the role of the medium, through which 
bhaktyas invite the deity to be present. Only at a further stage will Bengali disappear 
in favour of Sanskrit, which creates a voluntary gap between human supplications and 
the god’s inscrutable will. Invocations become individual and unintelligible because 
the priest speaks on behalf of the community. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the textual complementarity of Stinya Purana and 
Dharma-puja-vidhana as a proof of the specific intentions of the Puranic great tradi- 
tion to provide a liturgical manual, and to furnish ritual words and actions (mantra 
and karma). Such an intention is evident when we compare the written liturgy with 
the living cult. Dharma worship is marked by ancestral needs: devotees usually ask 
for welfare, offspring, the regeneration of plant life, and recovery from diseases.”’ The 
withdrawn deity needs loud invocations to be awakened (jagrata) and appropriate 
behaviour which reaches its climax with self-offerings such as fire ordeals, piercing 
acts, suspension ordeals and macabre dances. The Vedic “power of the word’ has not 
taken advantage over the Dharma cult, as ritual actions do not require any oral valida- 
tion. On the one hand, the deyasis pronounces litanies or mute invocations’ which are 
meant as compulsory, magical, musical sounds. On the other hand, devotees verbally 
partake of the ritual by roaring, 1.e. the making of the deity. 

Indeed, while linguistic incomprehension exists, the ritual language of Dharma- 
puja is not obscure because of illiteracy or caste seclusion only. Rather, it is the 
result of a cultural equilibrium between Brahmanical religion and an autochthonous 


2° Cf. Padoux 2002: 315. An interesting connection might be found with Mahayana Vajrayana 
Buddhism where the ‘five protectors’ (paficaraksa), namely good health, provident weather, the 
birth of children, protection from property loss and plain luck, represent a central theme in the 
“soteriological belief and practice related to the performance of rituals for pragmatic ends” (Lewis 
1995: 227). 

30 A whispered mantra (updmsu) is traditionally regarded as superior to an uttered one, whilst the 
most powerful of all is the formula which is mentally repeated (tisnim). 
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cult. Liturgical and ordinary languages are exactly the same, but during worship the 
role of Bengali as a communicator evolves to a much higher degree. The dominant 
Puranic culture allows the transformation of the god from his transcendental status 
to one of immanence by collective, comprehensible calls. Yet where major rituals 
are concerned that focus upon grants of central importance, the use of Sanskrit has 
become customary. 

The centrality of the holy language of the Veda in both Stinya Purana and Dharma- 
puja-vidhana reflects the immense influence that Puranas and Sastras have had on 
indigenous and folk cults. Moreover, the ritual structure of the living cult reveals the 
presence of such cultural intrusion. As offerings are unconditional, Dharma is neither 
restrained by words nor by actions. Devotion must be proved in the most extreme 
way possible, even through self-killing (atmayajna), while Sanskrit invocations and 
incantations are not given any practical importance other than their sound. Translation 
reveals its uselessness not only because it furnishes mere words, but — from a very 
religious and traditional point of view too — it invalidates the subtle meaning of an 
acquired system of spells founded on sound and magic. 
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The Other on Display 


Translation in the Ethnographic Museum 


KATE STURGE 
Aston University, Birmingham, UK 


Abstract: The ethnographic museum in the West has a long and troubling 
history. The display of ‘exotic peoples’ in travelling exhibitions began as 
early as the sixteenth century, but it was the mid and late nineteenth cen- 
tury that saw the great expansion of museums as sites to show artefacts 
collected — under anything but reputable circumstances — from what were 
considered the ‘primitive’, ‘natural’, or ‘tribal’ peoples of the world. To- 
day the ethnographic museum is still a feature of large European cities, 
though faced with newly formulated dilemmas in the postcolonial world. 
For how can the material culture of a non-western people be collected and 
displayed in the West without its makers being translated into wordless 
and powerless objects of visual consumption? In national museums the 
processes of choosing, contextualizing and commentating exhibits help 
form national identity, in the ethnographic museum, similarly, they shape 
perceptions of the apparently distant Other. Like written ethnography, the 
museum is a ‘translation of culture’, with many of the associated problems 
traced by Talal Asad (1986). Like the written form, it has to represent the 
dialogic realities of cultural encounters in a fixed and intelligible form, 
to propose categories that define and order the material it has gathered. 
As the public face of academic ethnography, the museum interprets other 
cultures for the benefit of the general reader, and in that task museum 
practice, like all ethnography, operates within very specific historical and 
political parameters. How are museums in western Europe responding to 
the issues raised by critical ethnographers like James Clifford (1988), with 
their focus on the politics of representation? Is globalization increasing 
the degree of accountability imposed on the ethnographic museum, or 
merely reinforcing older patterns? What opportunities and problems are 
raised by the use of more words — more ‘translation’in the narrower sense 
— in ethnographic museums, and how do museums gain from introducing 
a reflexive and contextualizing concept of “thick translation” (Appiah 
1993) into their work of interpretation? 


The ethnographic museum in the West has a long and troubling history. The display 
of living ‘exotic people’ in travelling exhibitions began as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in a tradition that flourished in the nineteenth century with London shows like 
Laplanders herding reindeer or African bushmen “going about their daily lives” (see 
Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 405ff). 
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However, the mid and late nineteenth century also saw the rapid expansion of 
academic museums as sites to display the artefacts collected — under anything but 
reputable circumstances — from what were considered the ‘primitive’, ‘natural’, or 
‘tribal’ peoples of the world. Today the ethnographic museum, in a not dissimilar 
shape, is still a feature of large European cities, but it is faced with newly defined 
dilemmas in the postcolonial world. For how can the material culture of a non-western 
people be collected and displayed in the West without its authors being translated into 
wordless and powerless objects of visual consumption? 

In this essay I would like first to set out the sense in which the ethnographic mu- 
seum ‘translates’ objects, people and cultures. I will then go on to look at the specific 
ways in which ethnographic museums have carried out that translation. Lastly, I will 
discuss some attempts to explore new translation strategies in the museum. 


1. How is a museum a translation? 


Entering the ethnographic museum, traditionally — by which I mean in the museum 
arrangements of the later nineteenth century, which have survived in more or less 
adapted form until today — we are faced with cases full of artefacts, categorized and 
defined by gallery titles and individual labels. The objects themselves have been dis- 
engaged from their earlier locations and functions: thus a pot or a garment ceases to be 
a holder of liquid or a coverer of the body (along with all the ancillary functions that 
cluster around any used object); instead it becomes a piece of ethnographic evidence, 
a metonymic statement about the originating culture. That pot, for example, might 
be re-written as proof of how clay technologies have developed in North Africa.' I 
certainly do not want to argue that this is a loss or a falling away from some core or 
most authentic meaning. Objects have almost infinite meanings and why shouldn’t 
this be one of them? My point is rather that the rewriting of those meanings is, like 
any other translation, a multiply determined and politically charged affair. 

The same applies to the selection of the objects and the systems used to order them. 
We might find the ethnographic exhibits organized by location of origin, or by type 
of technology, or by function, or by similarity of form (rarely does the ethnographic 
museum organize its exhibits chronologically, as will be discussed below). As an or- 
dered whole, the exhibition claims to represent a people or peoples in translated form: 
they are offered for ‘reading’ in a familiar idiom — the idiom of scientific taxonomy 
or of wondrous strangeness. That is, to be sure, a rather odd combination, but both 
frameworks manage to coexist in the ethnographic museum, with its dual audience 
of anthropologists and lay visitors. 

If Western ethnographic museums? have passed their glory days of public interest, 
this may be due in part to competition from the ‘living museum’ of TV documentary 


' For detailed comments on the use of art and artefacts as ‘cultural evidence’, see Clifford (1988: 
187-252). 

? The case of non-Western (or ‘auto-’) ethnographic museums is rather different, bound up with 
complex issues of nation- and identity-building in the countries concerned. See Kaplan (1994) for 
a collection of essays on museums in the Pacific, West Africa and other locations. 
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and film — or even, with cheap long-distance travel, of the tourist folklore spectacular 
‘on the spot’. All these media raise somewhat similar issues of representation and 
translation. Yet there still seems to be a place for the more reflective, slow-paced 
medium of the museum. As I hope to show, it contains a range of possibilities for 
both ‘thick translation’ and the writing of histories of colonialism. 


2. How the museum writes the Other 


First, though, I will address in more detail some of the ways that ethnographic mu- 
seums traditionally work to translate the Other. I have mentioned that the museum 
display echoes a key claim of Western ethnographic writing, the idea that huge, dis- 
parate and multi-meaninged networks of material culture can be read systematically, 
that they can be understood through key terms or underlying structures or essential 
strands of meaning.’ In this sense, the traditional ethnographic account mirrors the 
museum display, but that twinship is not only a formal one: the growth of the ethno- 
logical museum is historically, institutionally inseparable from the emergence of the 
discipline of anthropology in, especially, the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It was the efforts of anthropologists in the field to record their findings in material 
form that fed the storerooms of the new museums which began to flourish in the later 
nineteenth century; and the rise of the museum in its modern form produced a need 
for academic ethnographic expertise to select, commentate and interpret. At the same 
time, the discipline was expanding to buttress colonialist adventures* and the museum 
was the public face of the anthropological venture at home. Hence in the course of the 
nineteenth century, earlier museum cultures based on the ‘cabinet of curiosities’ (itself 
a significant component in Europe’s reception of the New World)° developed into a 
more systematic undertaking, as a claim to the otherness yet also the intelligibility 
—and in many readings the inferiority — of the colonized lands. 

The most infamous nineteenth-century ethnological museums arranged their 
exhibits to demonstrate that contemporary ‘primitive’ peoples were not in fact really 
‘contemporary’ but instead a remnant of older ways of being human — ways that were 
now redundant, fascinating in themselves but chiefly of interest as a document of the 
‘past’ of the colonizing societies. An extreme articulation of this concept was A. H. 
L. F. Pitt Rivers’ private museum in Farnham (see Chapman 1985: 39); it positioned 
objects along evolutionary time lines from primitive to modern, irrespective of the 
actual date or any other context. The culture and technology of Australian Aborigines 


3 This is a claim that has been fiercely contested within ethnography since the mid-1980s (see, 
especially, Clifford and Marcus 1986). Its provenance in the shape of the metaphor ‘translation of 
culture’ is examined by Asad (1986). For an overview of the ‘crisis of representation’ in critical 
ethnography and its relevance to Translation Studies, see Bachmann-Medick (2003). 

4 This is an unfairly terse summary; a wide range of often contradictory agendas fed into the de- 
velopment of the anthropological discipline in the period. For detailed studies, see Kuklick (1991) 
and Penny (2002). 

> See Shelton (1994) on Renaissance collections and their power to domesticate American culture 
for European audiences. 
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or the Irish, for instance, existed in a state of “arrested development’, he said, and 
could thus stand in for the world of their evolutionary predecessors. Locating their 
art and technology as close to a primitive archetype not only showed who was who 
on the evolutionary tree, but demonstrated that just as nature proceeds by evolution, 
so human societies naturally evolve via seamless steps, with no place for revolution- 
ary breaks. 

We see here a racist claim at work, legitimizing the colonialist adventure while at 
the same time making a very specific political point for the domestic audience. Not all 
curators of the period were restricting themselves to these kinds of agenda; many were 
precisely trying to open their public’s eyes to the different realities of other parts of the 
world and to stake a claim for shared humanity. And indeed, the explicitly evolutionary 
arrangement is not the one that came to dominate western museums (though Mieke 
Bal notes the remnants of it in the American Museum of Natural History, where she 
finds human societies displayed alongside the animals; see Bal 1992). Instead, the 
arrangement schemes developed in the later nineteenth century, and broadly typical 
today, were geographical in design — helping to create entities like ‘Africa’ or “The 
North American Indian’ by their labelling strategies. 

What does not seem to be preferred is a historical arrangement, where changes 
in material culture within a particular society or region are the crux of the display 
strategy — apart from the design that announces: ‘Here are the remnants of the au- 
thentic culture, saved for you by ethnographers, before colonialism and the end of 
authenticity’. In these cases the implication is that authenticity resides in a purity, a 
non-time before History arrived and began to pollute the original. It is a relatively 
rare exhibition in Europe that addresses modern non-western cultures precisely in 
their modernity (James Clifford describes in some detail an attempt to do this in the 
exhibition Paradise: Continuity and Change in the New Guinea Highlands®) — or in 
their multiple contacts, both destructive and productive, with Europe. But the de- 
historicizing tendency is not just a matter of general content and design. It is strongly 
present too in the museum’s verbal discourse, the labels and text panels. 

On the one hand, the labels in a traditional museum like Berlin’s Ethnologisches 
Museum may use an unspecified past tense — excluding any sense of chronology, of 
precise continuities and discontinuities (this is the case for the South Seas gallery, 
headlined as portraying a ‘lost paradise’). Dates are given by century or even several 
centuries (19th or 20th century’). Alternatively, in galleries on the present day, the 
labels may tend to adopt what Johannes Fabian has called the “ethnographic pres- 
ent” tense. Fabian is referring to the way written ethnography asserts general truth 
by occluding the specificity of the ethnographer’s experience: in Fabian’s example, 
she or he translates the personal experience “I never saw them excited” into the eth- 
nographic “They are stolid” (1983: 91, 86). Excluding the date and circumstances of 
an object’s acquisition (I will return to this point below) translates the complexity of 
its existence in culture into the monologic, essentialized and yet somehow puzzlingly 
bare version presented to us in the museum. The puzzlement is, perhaps, a result of 


® Clifford (1997: 147-187). In her Epilogue, Coombes (1994) addresses some of the difficulties 
involved in setting up cultural ‘hybridity’ as a curatorial panacea. 
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the impersonality: who really made or used this object? In fact, did anybody, or is it 
just pure object, alone behind glass? This is a dilemma that perhaps lay behind the 
use of the diorama as a display strategy — the public’s choice in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, though offered only reluctantly by more scientifically-minded 
curators (Jacknis 1985), and now quite out of fashion (except, notably, in local and 
children’s museums).’ The ethnological diorama showed a ‘slice of life’ in an exotic 
setting, normally including wax models of people. The translation here appears to 
offer contextualized reality, but that ‘reality’ takes an idealized, simplified and above 
all static form. No arduous piecing together is demanded from the viewer; the feeling 
is of unmediated understanding and human proximity — something that the academic 
glass case does not even attempt to deliver. The demise of the diorama seems to 
indicate a new division of labour, with such illusionist approaches banished to the 
realms of popular culture. 

The tendency to ahistoricity in the museum translation of cultures is underpinned 
by the principle of anonymity. Almost never are either translators or source text authors 
named. In most cases an artefact’s authorship is defined as a ‘tribe’ or even a location. 
Obviously, this strategy is essential to the claim for universality or truthful extracted 
meaning that I have already mentioned as a feature of both traditional ethnological 
museums and traditional written ethnography. After all, in order to stand for a whole 
culture, an object — or in written ethnography a belief, a saying, an action — cannot be 
personal, individual or contingent; it has to exemplify an exemplifiable whole. The 
products of the displays are the smooth, unified entities that critical ethnography has 
identified as the project of nineteenth- and twentieth-century anthropology and that 
in museum terms have been closely associated with ideologies of racial purity. 

But the anonymity so important to much ethnographic representation also touches 
on authorship, as it regards intellectual property. I mean that less in the most precise, 
commercial sense (though this is surely not irrelevant) than in the wider one of own- 
ership. The fact that objects are normally not attributed to specific makers helps to 
conceal the ethnological museum’s biggest open, yet shameful, secret: how it came 
to own its treasures. 

It is clear that an object on display in the museum is the outcome of a human 
encounter between the makers or users of the object and the collector or describer. 
Yet the historical detail of that encounter is effaced when the objects are displayed 
as innocent of commerce and politics. In fact, of course, they are traces of a hard 
colonialist exchange system — exchanges that had two sides, buyers and usually sell- 
ers, but not two equal sides. For ethnographic collecting in the nineteenth century 
(and that is when the bulk of the West’s great collections were gathered) went hand- 
in-hand with powerful colonialist institutions. A well-known example is the case of 
the Benin bronzes.’ These elaborate plaques were stolen by British soldiers during 
the so-called ‘punitive expedition’ of 1897. The looting triggered a scramble among 


TA related form is the folklore festival and the outdoor or ‘living’ museum, where real people display 
‘typical’ activities in a form of self-representation and/or for the benefit of the tourist economy. 
For a detailed and carefully contextualized discussion of the case of the Benin ‘bronzes’ in Britain, 
see Coombes (1994). 
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ethnographic museums throughout Europe and America. Not only were the bronze 
and ivory treasures of great anthropological interest, but their commercial value shot 
up as it became clear that the thoroughness of the British expedition had created the 
ultimate rarity value: these were all that was left. No more supply — an example of 
how ethnographic objects come to accrue value on a world market of artefacts (Penny 
2002: 77). 

In the twenty-first century the time has surely come to reappraise the status of 
objects acquired at the height of imperialist collecting. However, this would mean a 
decimation of major European and North American museums. Perhaps that is why 
Berlin’s ethnological museum, for example, seems somewhat half-hearted. It still 
displays several of the priceless bronzes of Benin and comments on the circumstances 
of their acquisition. What it does not say is why they are still here in Europe, why they 
have not been returned to West Africa, despite strongly argued claims for restitution 
(Coombes 1994: 223). The same general point applies to most such exhibits, aside 
from items specially commissioned and bought from contemporary artists. If the label 
notes a whole culture as author, who has the right to decide on publication? 

We have looked at some of the ways in which the ethnological museum acts as 
a translation of cultures — and how, like written ethnographies, that translation is 
problematic in form and effect. The ethnographic museum has traditionally served 
to generate and bolster domestic identities, in particular the identities of colonialism. 
Today, parallel to the crisis of representation in ethnography, there is much rethinking 
of the translation strategies of the museum. 


3. New paths in museum representation 


Adapting ethnographer Clifford Geertz’s call for “thick description” (1973), Kwame 
Anthony Appiah has advocated ‘thick translation’ — translation heavily glossed and 
annotated to enable engagement with the original’s complexity (1993). That poses 
difficulties for a museum, with its mainly visual representations. However, there are 
some elements of this type of approach that can most certainly feed into museum 
translations of cultures, and in some cases already are doing so. 

Most relevant here is the verbal discourse of the museum — that is, the labelling 
and thematic panels as well as booklets, accompanying multimedia material and 
catalogues. Labels may physically be marginal to the text of the artefacts, but as ever 
marginal notes have a key role in framing and guiding readings of the text body. As 
such, they are full of potential for new dimensions: by multiplying voices and adding 
reflexivity. To take these in turn, let us first consider the multiplying of voices. 

The traditional museum label has been anything but polyphonic, anything but 
‘thick’: in a display like the ‘A Wider World’ section of the Royal Museum of Scot- 
land? or the Berlin museum’s South Seas gallery, we read place, ‘tribe’, material, an 
approximate date, the donor’s name. Often, too, a short text is added explaining the 


° The gallery, formerly entitled ‘Tribal Art’, is currently awaiting the funds to update itself in line 
with contemporary thinking (Chantal Knowles, personal communication). 
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object’s function in general terms: the words are those of the ethnographer/curator, 
alone and anonymous. The Horniman Museum in London, in its ‘African Worlds’ 
gallery, has tried to subvert this type of label by including commentary'° — commentary 
as a kind of translation of the artefact and ultimately, in view of the museum setting, 
of the originating culture. The labels include a short text by one of the makers or us- 
ers of the object, both personal and ‘ethnographic’ (the latter by citing proverbs and 
describing uses), first in the relevant African language and then in English translation. 
The speaker — the ‘translator’ of the object for the viewer — is named and is visually 
present in a photo. Finally, the compiler of the label is named as well. 

These labels alter the power balance of the museum. The exhibit seems to speak 
back to its collectors and the interpreting voices are now multiple. At the same time, the 
inclusion of obvious, verbal translation makes visible the gap of language that exists 
between most of the visitors and the objects they observe. This strategy of quotation, 
breaking up the monologic organizing voice, is reinforced by the use of source lan- 
guage words within the English text in several of the theme panels. The multilingual 
text seems to refuse to be absorbable into Western categories — so obstreperous is 
it that bits remain ‘over there’ and we have no fully intelligible version ‘over here’. 
Even if the theme panel keeps to the generalizing ethnographic present tense, at least 
geographically it is pulled down to earth by the intrusive words from ‘there’ — and of 
course, the addressee is redefined to include speakers of the other language. 

I would not want here to idealize the use of glossed source language words in the 
museum text. The strategy has its own tradition within colonialist ethnography. As 
Dennis Tedlock has pointed out, the use of ‘native words’ scattered in the text has 
been used as a token of the writer’s authority, to mystify and impress, to demonstrate 
the ethnographer’s unique access to the Real Meaning of such items (Tedlock 1983: 
324; on other specific translation strategies, see also Sturge 1997). And when a 
simple one-word gloss (“altar, or pe’’) is all the Horniman panel provides (especially 
coming before the original item), it seems that little is gained in terms of referential 
meaning. What is added, though, is a reminder of the existence of the source ‘text’. 
In fact, that small reminder might be quite a significant gain — and it certainly seems 
preferable to the very domesticatory approaches we find in the Berlin museum’s 
African gallery. There, a theme panel on African religion uses unabashedly Christian 
language to describe what are for a line or two “gods”, but then become just “God” 
with “commandments” and a “will” being done. This translation strategy generates 
a unified source text — all African cultures — which is simultaneously posited as fully 
commensurate with the target culture’s own rituals and ritual language. 


0 T am thinking here of a notion of ‘commentary’ that has recently been proposed by Johannes 
Fabian (2002), and practised in his contributions to a virtual archive of Swahili texts. Fabian offers 
his translation from Swahili (and French) of a colonial history of Katanga, together with the com- 
mentary on the text and its translation by a Shaba Swahili-speaking informant (this in the shape of 
transcribed interviews between translator and commentator), and as a third layer the ethnographer’s 
own commentary on the dialogue itself. It is a richness of interpretation that is enabled by the 
electronic form — the translations are published on the internet (www.pscw.uva.nl/Ipca/aps) — but 
the back and forth of interpretation seems an interesting practical application of the call for a more 
dialogic, less authoritative form of ethnographic translation. 
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The translating voice in panels like that is as single as it can be. Only the Western 
expert can be heard. In contrast, the inclusion of ‘native voices’ in the Horniman la- 
bels undermines the singular authority of the Western museum as cultural translation. 
The locus of translation and the power to interpret has shifted. And the very fact of 
highlighting translatedness is itself an attack on the fiction of universal meaning. By 
casting doubt on the capacity of its own words to translate fully and transparently, a 
label can prompt its reader to ask whether the ‘reading’ of the exhibit is really as easy 
as it seems. But the technique is not a confrontational one, it does not cast doubt on 
the whole project of cultural translation. 

To do that, the ethnographic museum would have to take up a reflexive translation 
strategy. This would mean gearing the whole interpretative strategy — the whole struc- 
ture of a gallery —to the histories of collection. The ethnographic collection would then 
serve as evidence about Western society, not evidence about the exotic. Museologists 
Chris Gosden and Chantal Knowles put it this way: the museum is wrong, they say, 
to see collections as “partial, but well-documented records” of other realities. Instead, 
collections can be viewed as themselves “complete, although particular, outcomes 
of individual sets of colonial practices” (2001: xix). The metamuseal function (the 
phrase is Mieke Bal’s (1992)) would be to debate the museum’s past and present as a 
knowledge-building institution, and ask visitors to interrogate their own relationships 
to the institution and its objects." 

The Horniman Museum makes an attempt at precisely this in its Centenary Gallery. 
Not very informatively named, perhaps — and in fact, this failure of labelling for the 
gallery as a whole does weaken its thrust, which is to thematize systems of collecting 
and display. The drawback here is an interesting and far-reaching one: read without 
— or against — the panels, the cases are huge, colourful cabinets of wonders, replicating 
older ways of display that, however, are by no means obsolete or unintelligible to the 
modern visitor. Adults and children move round with gasps of appreciation for the 
craftsmanship, the strangeness, the glorious jumble of exotica, undated, uncommented, 
appealing to a visual response. My point here is not that the project of a display about 
display is doomed, but that just as in written translation the reader has plenty of say 
in how the text is read, in the ethnographic museum the audience arrives with habits 
of looking and enjoyment which may well be stronger than curatorial attempts to 
subvert familiar forms. 

This is where the ‘African Worlds’ gallery with its extensive labelling perhaps 
wins out. It takes a familiar framework — explainer and explainee — but reallocates the 
roles. The display puts existing representational resources into the service of a new 
set of interests, addressing itself to African diasporas in Britain and the indigenous 
population alike. According to the author credits listed in the gallery’s opening panel, 


"' Something of this kind is attempted by the Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford, UK, where the original 
nineteenth-century design and labelling is generally left standing in the cases. In an ironic move, 
a dual object is produced in each case: the exhibit itself and the exhibition of its exhibition. For a 
discussion of the possible pitfalls of irony as a display strategy, see Riegel’s (1996) paper on an ex- 
hibition which was received as reaffirming the colonialist categories it had set out to undermine. 
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there is a degree of self-ethnography here, something which may not offer a ‘true’ 
or ‘authentic’ translation of culture’? but which does open up the field to competing 
translations by previously silenced voices. In the end it seems that the ethnographic 
museum, just like the ethnographic translation in written form, can best move for- 
ward by breaking open the smooth surface of its presentation — by addressing head 
on its inherited illusion of scientific objectivity, transparency, of wholeness and pure 
meaning. 
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Translating the Bible in Nineteenth-Century India 
Protestant Missionary Translation and the Standard Tamil 
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Abstract: For Western Protestant missionaries, translating the Bible was 
translating Christianity. From 1805 onwards, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society set itself the aim of distributing authorized translations 
of the Bible across the globe. Through its first auxiliaries established at 
Calcutta and Madras in 1811 and 1820 respectively, the Bible Society 
organized and institutionalized the task of Bible translation in the major 
Indian languages, including Tamil. By the mid-nineteenth century, the 
Society had established a network that linked translators and their readers, 
translations and responses to them, production and finance more closely 
than in earlier centuries when these were left to individual interest and 
enterprise. The Bible Society also initiated debate on Bible translations 
that later developed into formal rules and guidelines for Bible translators, 
revisers and editors. 

My essay concentrates on the issues regarding Bible translation that 
engaged the attention of missionary translators connected to the Bible 
Society in the nineteenth century in the Madras Presidency and Ceylon. I 
focus on discussions and analyses of the production of a standard Tamil 
version of the Bible that contributed to the formulation of nascent theories 
of Bible translation in nineteenth-century India. I place in context the Bible 
Society s push for standardization and uniformity of Bibles that led to an 
insistence on standardization of translations, of language and of religious 
vocabulary. This brings me to the question of how far such standardiza- 
tion was successful and why. I argue that the desire to achieve standard 
translations is connected to the objective of creating an abstract, standard 
Christian subject who would transcend differences in pre-existing cultural 
conditions or religious beliefs. 


Introduction 


From its beginnings in the early eighteenth century, the evangelical project of Protes- 
tant missions focused on the translation of the Bible into different languages. This was 
also the case in the history of Protestant mission in India. The two primary objectives 
of the Protestant missionaries in nineteenth-century India were, firstly, to assimilate 
the Bible through translation into the language cultures of India; and, secondly, as 
a result of this, to create a Protestant identity for their converts. Missionary transla- 
tors discussed several strategies of translation in order to achieve these objectives. 
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A particular concern of the nineteenth-century discourse on Bible translation, and one 
that was peculiar to the intellectual and political context of nineteenth-century India, 
was the desire to arrive at standard translations of the Bible in as many of the Indian 
languages as possible. Such translations would serve to create a uniform Protestant 
culture in India. 

Besides examining the arguments offered in favour of standardization and ex- 
ploring how the process of standardization worked in practice, the present essay 
investigates how far this objective was achieved in the case of the Tamil Bible. I will 
argue that although the nineteenth-century Tamil version was accepted as the standard 
translation by the Protestant Tamil community, the reasons for this did not concur with 
the intention of the Protestant missionaries in South India. For Protestant missionaries, 
a single, standardized version of the Tamil Bible signified both a unified Protestant 
Tamil community separated — horizontally, as it were — from the other religious com- 
munities in Tamil society and a vertical link to the universal church. Protestant Tamils, 
however, supported the establishment of one standard version because it helped them 
to establish a ‘history’ for the community (enabling them to speak ofa Protestant Tamil 
tradition) and to set up horizontal ties with the other Tamil communities of faith (by 
gaining recognition from the other religious communities). I contend that translation 
projects undertaken by missionaries in the colonial context disturb neat polarities 
— such as those between colonizing and colonized, between complicit and resistance 
audiences and between ‘domesticating’ and ‘foreignizing’ translations — that continue 
to have currency in the present theoretical discourse on translation. 

The understanding that the spread of Christian ‘truth and Scriptures’ in India, as 
elsewhere outside Europe, depended on the excellence of the vernacular versions (Gul- 
liford 1898: 456) encouraged theoretical debate on language, translation and religious 
terminology to take place in nineteenth-century India. While only a few missionaries 
were involved in the actual process of translating the Bible into Indian languages in the 
nineteenth century, others who were working in the field were drawn into the debate 
and contributed in building up a collective notion of how Bible translation should 
proceed in India. This, on occasion, included comments and observations from some 
members of the Indian clergy. The result was not a homogenous and finished set of 
rules or procedures to be followed by Bible translators. Rather, there were frequent 
contradictions, disagreements, contrary experiences and criticisms. These points of 
concurrence and conflict point to the matrix of assumptions and controversies, lin- 
guistic and otherwise, that influenced the path of Bible translation in the nineteenth 
century and after. Similarly, the contradictory pressures within the receiving Indian 
cultures also influenced the project of Bible translation. Thus, the translated Bible was 
the product of both the Protestant missionary project of conversion and the demands 
of their Protestant converts. 

The Bible was introduced in India within the rhetorical discourse of ‘true’ and 
‘false’ scriptures in the early eighteenth century. This had a bearing on the translation 
of the Bible into Indian languages, as the truth claims of and for the Bible had to stand 
the test of translation into several exotic and alien languages. By the nineteenth century, 
missionary literature and religious tracts were published in each language the Bible 
was translated into, proposing to give rational proof that the Bible was the true ‘ Veda’; 
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that it must logically replace the Hindu Scriptures; and that in spite of its appearance 
of being multiple or split across languages, it was ultimately one. For the missionary 
translators, the act of translating the Bible functioned as a medium for defending 
Christianity and missions both from the attacks of Western rationalists and sceptics 
and from the superstitious, false beliefs of the East. That the Bible could be translated 
into any language without loss of meaning served as proof of its divine nature; while 
the irrationality and darkness of the local beliefs could be dispersed by the translated 
Bible. The translation and dissemination of the Bible across the globe was for many, 
as claimed by an enthusiastic missionary, ‘the noblest service on earth’. 

For Protestant missionaries, translating the Bible was translating Christianity in 
order to establish it in alien and at times hostile environments. The important role that 
the Bible was expected to play in replacing all other scriptures put added pressure on 
the translators to arrive at ‘correct’ methods of translation that would keep the Bible 
distinct and yet familiar; that is, although recognizable as scripture it would not be 
confused with the scriptures of the existing religious cultures in India. This meant that 
translation ‘difficulties’ or translation ‘problems’ encountered during earlier attempts 
at Bible translation in Europe were further multiplied in the Indian context It also 
meant a struggle with languages whose religious vocabularies were closely connected 
to other religious practices, supposedly rendering them ‘inappropriate’ or ‘inadequate’ 
for expressing Christian concepts and practices. Since language is one of the markers 
of identity, one of the primary tasks of the missionary translators was also to build a 
suitable Protestant vocabulary in each language, so that the new Indian Protestants 
would be able to express their religious practices and identity in a vocabulary that 
was distinct from their previous religious affiliations. 

The question of how religious or technical terms ought to be translated from one 
language into another was a source of much controversy. In order to translate ideas, 
terms had to be translated and most religious terms available to translators in India 
were ones that already conveyed the ideas of other religions. The general opinion 
among the missionaries was that “Christian thoughts cannot buy ready-made clothes 
at Hindu stores” (Anon. 1899: 138). There was disagreement over whether technical 
terms of the Bible should be translated at all, or merely transferred intact or trans- 
literated. If translated, whether it should be into existing terminology or into terms 
coined especially for the Bible. It was recognized that some of the best religious terms 
were those employed by the Hindus with peculiar Hindu meaning. But for this very 
reason such terms were considered ‘unsafe’ for use in the Bible (Wenger 1876: 8). 
Those who recommended the use of Hindu terms warned that it was also imperative 
to know the exact meaning and value of terms and the current coin of Hindu thought 
(Anon. 1889: 6). They suggested that Hindu terminology could be adopted if it could 
be “re-baptised into our holy faith”, because “it is not words that give value to ideas 
but ideas that give value to words” (Jones 1895: 50). 

The choice of one over the other depended on the translator’s opinion of whether 
the Bible should be made familiar to its readers or not. Translation into an existing 
term meant that the Bible would be more familiar to the Indian reader, however, with 
the risk of being confused with the previous meaning of the recycled term. However, 
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others felt that Bible translators who wanted to express Christian truth and be faithful 
to the original could not avoid strangeness. This was recommended even if it meant 
that the Hindu would be repelled by the strangeness of the translation. The editor 
of The Harvest Field, a Protestant missionary journal published by the Wesleyean 
Methodist Society in South India, gives two reasons in support of this view. Firstly, 
the Bible according to him was not just a literary production but contained a religion; 
and secondly, the reader who was repelled by any uncouth phrases was unworthy to 
realize the new ideas conveyed by them. In comparison, he gave the example of the 
Bhagavad Gita translated into English and pointed out that the translation could not 
avoid sounding foreign because of the presence of technical Sanskrit terms, but this 
was better, he argued, than Vedantic ideas disguised in English masks (Anon. 1899: 
138). 

Further, there was discussion on whether the Indian languages had an adequate 
vocabulary and linguistic standard to make them capable of receiving the Bible. Hindi, 
according to one missionary, 


offers special difficulty as a medium for the expression of Biblical truth. Hindi 
is the speech of a people to whom pantheism in some form is as natural as 
Calvinism is supposed to be to a Scotsman. We have no word in Hindi for ‘per- 
son’, none for ‘matter’, as distinct from ‘spirit’. The word for ‘omnipresence’ 
suggests rather universal pervasion than what we mean by presence. There is 
often difficulty in finding exact words even for moral ideas. [...] Neither is 
there any word which connotes the same thought as our word ‘ought’, so that, 
naturally, Hindi has no word for ‘conscience’.! 


William Greenfield, while defending the Serampore Maratta Version, pointed out the 
shortcomings of the Marathi language to support Bible translation: 


... there is not in this language a subjunctive or potential mood, or a passive 
voice, and scarcely a word denoting the operations of the mind. In translat- 
ing, therefore, from the copious language of the Greeks, or the ruder language 
of the Hebrews, innumerable words and phrases must occur which have no 
corresponding term in Marat’ha, but without which the peculiar tenets and 
doctrines of the Christian religion cannot be explained. (1830: 62) 


Unfortunately, lack of a biblical lexicon was cited as proof of the lack of concep- 
tual and moral values, which therefore needed to be written into these languages and 
cultures (Sugirtharajah 2001: 65). Other languages, such as Bengali, were praised for 
being “extremely rich and Copious”, but even so Bible translation would improve 
them further: according to Carey, Bengali was a language that was not understood 
by the common people who had a limited dialect, however, “publishing the Bible 
must make it [Bengali] more known to the Common People’”.? Though some other 


'From ‘Indian Notes’ (1897: 910), The Church Missionary Intelligencer: A Monthly Journal of Mis- 
sionary Information. ‘Indian Notes’ was a running feature in The Church Missionary Intelligencer 
(1849-1906), continued as The Church Missionary Review vols. 58-78 (1907-1927). 
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languages besides these were declared sufficiently developed to be able to express 
biblical ideas, there was always the need to stretch, bend and ‘perfect’ these languages 
“as a medium for the expression of Christian truth”. 

Several of the theoretical questions on Bible translation debated in nineteenth- 
century India had already been under discussion for many centuries in Europe, but 
they acquired new dimensions in the Indian context. Some of the binary opposites 
between which the debates swung, or that were invoked as part of the debates, were 
faithful versus free, transference versus translation, literal versus idiomatic, obscure 
versus clear, sense-for-sense versus word-for-word, the original and its translation, 
standard versus multiple versions. Further, ‘misrepresentation’, ‘mistranslation’ and 
‘uniformity’ were terms employed in the discourse on translation to fix the param- 
eters of assimilating Protestant Christianity through biblical translation. However, 
these defining terms of Bible translation were discussed in the context of introducing 
Protestant Christianity and the Bible in opposition to the religious systems that were 
already present in Indian society. This important function envisaged for the Bible put 
added pressure on the translators to arrive at the ‘correct’ methods of translation that 
would keep the Bible distinct from the existing scriptures available to Indians. The 
quest, in other words, was for a text that would be recognizable as scripture. In what 
follows, I focus on the overarching missionary concern to produce standard versions 
of the translated Bible, their interest in achieving uniformity at several levels, and the 
implications of this concern for Protestant converts in India. I examine in particular 
the case of the Protestant Tamil Bible and the implications of translation strategies 
for the Protestant Tamil community. 

One of the primary aims in missionary circles was to achieve uniformity in and 
through Bible translation. ‘Uniformity’ and ‘standardization’ were two linked concerns 
that underlay the nineteenth-century translation debate. Uniformity of two kinds was 
aimed for: uniformity of vocabulary and style within a single language version that 
would qualify it as a ‘standard’ translation; and uniformity of Christian terminology 
across several or all language groups in India. A standard version implied a translation 
that used a set of Protestant terminology accepted as standard, a standard level of the 
language, and a standard translation for all social classes and all Protestant denomina- 
tions. Most revision committees gave ‘uniformity of rendering’ as one of the important 
principles that guided them but spent more time on disputing the rendering of such 
terms that were considered essential for establishing a standard terminology. The result 
that Protestant missionary translators hoped for was the creation of a homogenous 
Protestant readership with a distinct and standard Protestant identity. 


An institutional agenda for creating standard versions 


The primary agency responsible for creating interest in uniformity and standardization 
was the British and Foreign Bible Society (BFBS). The society, originally founded 


3 Preface to kiristhava Siddantham: An Introduction to Christian Doctrine, (1939: iii) A. Arul 
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in 1805 in England to fill a shortage of Bibles in Wales and other parts of Britain, 
rapidly expanded in the following decades by establishing ‘Foreign Auxiliaries’ all 
over the world. Within a short period of time, the society claimed that it was the 
largest distributor of ‘authorized’ versions of the Bible in languages and dialects in 
which the Bible had never been printed before. Amidst controversy, and on occasion 
severe criticism in England of the Society’s aims and methodology, contemporary 
reports and histories published by the British and Foreign Bible Society represent it 
as a success and as vital to missions.* 

The beginning of the nineteenth century showed a shift in the practice of Bible 
translation in India. Before the 1800s, Bible translation was carried on within particular 
mission societies, and criticism from other societies was not viewed as constructive but 
as a threat to the doctrines of the society in question. However, there was a perceptible 
change from the early nineteenth century after the entry of two societies of primary 
importance to the history of Bible translation in India. The first of those was the Baptist 
Society, which was established in Serampore, in Bengal in 1793. The second was the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (BFBS), which opened its first Indian auxiliaries 
in Calcutta (1811) and Madras (1820). Both societies were actively involved in the 
translation of the Bible into as many Indian languages as was possible at the time: 
the former was the first society to start translating into the languages of northern and 
eastern India, and the latter the first to coordinate and organize Bible translation and 
revisions all over India. The BFBS attempted to institutionalize the task of Bible 
translation in the major Indian languages. Whereas earlier, Bible translators had 
worked in comparative isolation with occasional help or comments from colleagues, 
Bible translations in the nineteenth century were mostly group efforts at translation 
by committees appointed by the BFBS. By the mid-nineteenth century, the BFBS 
had established a network that linked translators and their readers, translations and 
responses to them, and production and finance more formally than in earlier centuries 
when these were left to individual interest and enterprise. The BFBS very quickly 
became a nodal point that coordinated with all other Protestant mission societies, 
whereby they drew upon the financial and human resources of these societies and of- 
fered in return the translated Bible to be distributed in their mission fields. Although 
there were some humble claims to being a ‘handmaiden’ to other missionary societ- 
ies, the Bible Society more frequently projected itself as the pillar supporting the rest 
of the missionary enterprise. It did not ‘send’ missionaries to the field but recruited 
missionaries from their stations to participate in the process of translation. Equally 
important, the BFBS also initiated debate on Bible translations that later developed 
into formal rules and guidelines for Bible translators, revisers and editors. 

The immense power and institutional authority the Bible Society gained, partly 
by a process of self-authentication, meant that key components of the processes of 
translation were under its direct or indirect control. From material concerns (those 
of providing printing infrastructure and finance for a translation project) to the 


4 Histories written by George Browne (1859) and William Canton (1904-10), C.S. Dudley’s Analysis 
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ideological (into which languages the Bible would be translated and when, who would 
translate, the principles of translation to be followed, and what was an acceptable 
translation), the Bible Society has dominated almost the entire field of Bible transla- 
tion for the last two hundred years. The Society appointed translation committees, 
often financed the entire translation project in a certain language, provided resources 
such as libraries equipped with source texts and language dictionaries, prescribed 
certain guiding principles and rules to follow. It also controlled the time within which 
a translation project was to be completed, coordinated opinion, requests and response 
from different Protestant denominations, printed the translation, distributed the ver- 
sion widely through an elaborate system of ‘agents’ and ‘colporteurs’, and sold it at 
a very low price. 

The Bible Society enjoyed much success because of certain decisions it took 
regarding Bible translation. In order to survive as an institution within the context 
of constant Protestant infighting, it made uniform and standard versions a part of its 
manifesto. A ‘standard’ translation, if such a version could be agreed upon, would 
make both the translation and its publishers acceptable to all Protestant denominations. 
Printing the Bible unaccompanied by exegetical notes or interpretative commentary 
was a Strategy to achieve this. It effectively cut short doctrinal disputes over the text 
of the Scriptures. It enabled the presentation of the Bible as the unmediated Word of 
God in keeping with the Protestant emphasis on the self-sufficiency of Scripture for 
human comprehension. Henry Martyn, in a sermon he preached in Calcutta in 1811 
to “promote the objects of the British and Foreign Bible Society”, assured his audi- 
ence that, according to him, one of the most important principles was the Society’s 
decision to print only the text of the Bible. “You may be assured”, he declared, “that 
they will not depart from this rule, because the very existence of the Society depends 
upon their adherence to it. The certainty that nothing will be given but the Bible, 
and that without note or comment, is the only principle, upon which Christians of all 
denominations will unite in it, or could do so legitimately” (1811: 15). Such a Bible 
was also more acceptable to most Protestant denominations in the mission field, as 
the mass-produced ‘standard’ text suited the needs of all Protestant sects without 
highlighting the confusing doctrinal controversies to new converts. 

Another decision of the Bible Society which had far-reaching effects on the 
translated Bible in India, was the recommendation of the ‘original’ source text to be 
used for translation. While the Hebrew and Aramaic books of the Old Testament and 
the Greek New Testament were acknowledged as the original to be used for transla- 
tion, missionaries until the nineteenth century had taken the help of other language 
translations such as Luther’s German version or the Dutch translation. Of the many 
translations that were available, the Bible Society determined to use the English 
King James Version as a standard of reference. From the nineteenth century, the 
English King James Version gradually began to replace the importance and position 
even of the ‘originals’. This meant that conflict over passages or terms with ambigu- 
ous meaning were translated in accordance with the interpretation of the English 
translation rather than the Greek and Hebrew originals. It seems, for all practical 
purposes, that the English translation functioned as the ‘original’ for most nine- 
teenth-century translators in India. As a result, virtually every language in India has a 
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nineteenth-century version (based on the English King James Version) that is popularly 
known as ‘the authorized version’. This, in turn, came to be known as the ‘original’ in 
each language and thus a text that could not be changed through revisions or retrans- 
lations. Though the clergy today acknowledge that each such translation is outdated 
and needs revision, the laity has resisted published attempts at modern translations. 
Connected with the missionary translators of the past and bolstered by its textual 
proximity to the English Version, these ‘standard’ nineteenth-century translations of 
the Bible Society continue to exist in the popular imagination as the original word 
of God. Hence, the ‘original’, within the discourse of institutionalized religion, can 
never be displaced entirely: it is usually replaced by a translation, which is given the 
same status as the original. More importantly, marketed as uniquely coherent, self- 
referential Bibles, sanitized of undesirable local cultural elements, these translations 
were acceptable as ‘standard’, their languages invested with authority and sanctity 
by the laity. 

The Bible Society usually attempted to gain the support of all the missionary 
societies working in an area to establish consensus and acceptance that the finished 
translation was a ‘standard’ version, that is, the result of standard procedures of 
translation and capable of establishing a standard of Christian terminology in the 
particular language. The Bible Society’s project of providing standard versions using 
standard terminology worked in conjunction with other secular and political proj- 
ects of the British Empire. The introduction of print media and the establishment of 
standardized higher education in the nineteenth century, for instance, created a class 
of literate Indians who were equipped both to function in the processes of imperial 
government and to participate in Protestant culture if they so desired. It seems that 
the Bible Society established an ‘empire’ based on the Bible to equal the Empire. The 
Bible Society’s resourcefulness in coordinating translation committees, mobilizing 
financial aid, providing paper and printing facilities in order to disseminate Bibles 
around the globe, coincided with other channels for the mediation of imperial culture 
and authority to peoples who were actual or potential imperial subjects. As a sign of 
the success of this project, translated Bibles were displayed in the Bible Society stall 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851 as one of the many exotic artefacts of Empire. Fur- 
ther, translation and empire were clearly connected in the language used to represent 
the successful spread of translated Bibles: often this was the language of empire, of 
conquering (through the Word) and of establishing a kingdom (of God). 


Uniformity and unity: the case for standard versions 


From the mid-nineteenth century onwards, a ‘standard’ version in each language was 
seen as essential for achieving denominational unity among Protestants belonging to 
each language area of India. By then, each language had more than one translation of 
the Bible. True of most Indian language translations, this was particularly noticeable 
in the history of Tamil Bible revision: one of the important justifications given for 
starting each revision of existing translations — and there have been at least six such 
revisions since the nineteenth century — was the need for a single Tamil Bible for all 
Tamil denominations. 
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The simultaneous use of several Tamil translations had often been referred to as an 
‘evil’ that must be overcome by the establishment of the standard Bible. The Madras 
Committee reportedly thought that no considerations should weigh against a hope- 
ful progress of labours, “that propose to furnish a population of 11 millions with a 
standard version of the Holy Scriptures and so to remove what is at present a serious 
evil, the use of various versions in the congregations of Tamil Christians” (Letter, Rev 
E.E. Jenkins, Madras 1860). One of the Tamil Translation Committee members, E. 
Sargent, supported work on the new standard Tamil version because “it would be a 
wrong to our Native Church here to increase the evil which we intended to remove, by 
adding to the many other Versions now in use, instead of offering a complete version 
which would take the place of all others”. One Bible for all churches would imply 
unity between all missionary societies and a united church in each language area. The 
Revision Committee of the Tamil Bible (1869) justified revising the existing Tamil 
versions by claiming to unite all the Protestant denominations of the Tamil church: 


... considering the evils arising from the existence and use amongst Tamil 
Christians of a variety of versions of the Tamil New Testament, it was felt by 
all who were interested in the circulation and study of the Holy Scriptures, 
in the success of Missionary labours in the Tamil country, and in the spiritual 
welfare of the Tamil people, that it was in the highest degree desirable to make 
another effort, on a well-considered and comprehensive plan, to secure to the 
Tamil people the advantage of a version of the New Testament which should 
be worthy of being accepted by all, and which should tend, if possible, to bind 
together all religious communities in the Tamil country, however they might 
differ in other particularities, by the bond of a common record and standard 
of faith, expressed in a common speech. (Anon.1869: 2-3) 


More importantly, a single, standard translation proved the existence of one God 
and one voice speaking to all readers of the holy text, and one religion. This Tamil 
translation was published in 1871 as the Union Version and eventually did ‘take the 
place of all others’. It is significant that the nineteenth-century Tamil version was 
referred to as the ‘Union’ Version in Tamil Protestant circles. Two years after its 
publication, Ashton Dibb wrote: 


It has often been cast in the teeth of Protestant Missions that the Protestant 
Church presents to the native mind such a variety of sects, so many divisions, 
so many sub-divisions, and so much mutual opposition, that it cannot discover 
which among us has the true religion. To all this it is the common and obvious 
answer that the Bible is the point of union. (1873: 123) 


Clearly, the standard version of the Tamil Bible was meant to unite all Protestant 
Tamils under one banner: one God, one Bible, one church, which would create one 
Protestant identity. The Union Version is still considered the standard Tamil version 
by a majority of Protestant Tamils. However, the fact that the Tamil Bible contin- 
ued to be extensively revised (Revised Version (1956), Common Language New 
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Testament (1975), and the Tiruvivilium (1995)) after the publication of the Union 
Version indicates that the desired unity was not simply the result of a standard Tamil 
version. Instead, other extra-linguistic factors, such as Tamil social and cultural prac- 
tices, worked either in conjunction or in competition with the Protestant missionary 
translation project. 


Uniformity and unity: the case for a standard Protestant 
terminology 


Fixing linguistic standards for all Indian language translations was another strategy 
towards standard versions. This ranged from adopting common principles of revision 
to a common terminology for the fundamental terms lying at the foundation of Prot- 
estant teaching (Wilhelm Dilger in Gulliford 1898: 454-55). The suggestion was to 
use Sanskrit as a base to formulate a standard terminology for all other languages. An 
‘Editorial’ in The Harvest Field of December 1898 pointed out that it was necessary 
to look at the question of Bible revision from a wider standpoint than the individual 
version. Even if all the Indian languages could not be brought under one standard, it 
suggested that, since Indian language groups shared many characteristics in common, 
it would be “possible to determine some of the terminology and also of the idiom of 
several languages at the same time”. The four Dravidian languages (Telugu, Tamil, 
Kannada and Malayalam) were an example of such a group where common terminol- 
ogy could be developed from Sanskrit roots. However, around the mid-nineteenth 
century, Robert Caldwell (1814-91) had proposed the theory that Tamil (along with 
the other three south Indian languages) had a separate lineage from those Indian 
languages that derived from Sanskrit. It is apparent that there were two parallel but 
opposing moves within the missionary handling of Indian languages, which threatened 
the uniformity they strove for. On the one hand, Protestant missionaries were arguing 
for a standard Protestant terminology in all Indian languages based on the Sanskrit 
language. On the other, missionary scholars of south Indian languages were pointing 
out that the linguistic roots of Tamil were not of Sanskrit origin. 

Nevertheless, there were several attempts from the nineteenth century onwards 
to compile a list of biblical terminology in the major Indian languages to ensure that 
a standard Protestant vocabulary developed across the languages. John Murdoch’s 
Renderings of Scriptural Terms in the Principal Languages of India (1876) listed 
important terms from Hebrew, Greek and English and their equivalents in ten Indian 
languages. In the Preface, however, Murdoch acknowledged that this attempt at 
standardization might not be a complete success: “Complete uniformity of rendering 
is impossible, for in most cases the original terms and those in the vernacular are not 
exactly synonymous. Still, there might be greater uniformity than at present” (1876: 
n.p.). This effort continued till the end of the nineteenth century. The Madras Mis- 
sionary Conference of December 1902 reported: 


Many will be interested in the recommendation made that a list of biblical 
terms should be drawn up which have no equivalent in the Indian languages, 
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and which convey no meaning to the ordinary Indian reader, such as Pharisee, 
Passover, Sabbath, &c.; and that this list in English, with brief explanations 
also in English, should be submitted to the Bible Society for sanction in order 
that a vernacular translation of these terms may be added to the various Indian 
versions. (Weitbrecht 1903: 493) 


In 1957, J.M.S. Hooper compiled a ‘comparative word list’ for Greek New Testa- 
ment terms in sixteen Indian languages. The aim was “to select words which have 
undergone a change in meaning through being used to represent Christian ideas, or 
which present special problems of translation against the background of Hindu or 
Muslim thought” (Hooper 1957: vii). Believed to be of interest and value to all who 
were concerned with accurate translation, the Introduction stated that, “[f]ew more 
important services can be rendered to the Indian Church than thus to help it to an ac- 
curate understanding and careful use of its biblical terminology” (ibid.). 

However, a few nineteenth-century missionaries questioned whether a standard 
terminology was possible. Wilhelm Dilger, Chairman of the Malayalam Bible Revi- 
sion Committee stated: 


I am not sanguine as to the possibility of adopting a common terminology for 
all Dravidian languages. There may be a number of terms that can be used in 
most or all of these languages, because most of the technical terms have to be 
drawn from Sanskrit. But it is a well-known fact that Sanskrit words acquire 
different shades of meaning as they come to be used in different Dravidian 
languages. (in Gulliford 1898: 451) 


Goudie, a Protestant missionary in south India, suggested another method by 
which standardization could be achieved between languages: “... I think it highly 
desirable that the vernacular versions of the Bible given to the Indian Church should 
be derived from a common text ...” (ibid.: 450). H.U. Weitbrecht, writing on translat- 
ing the New Testament into Urdu, gave two reasons why this was important. Firstly, 
it would remove a potential stumbling block for Christian Indians, many of whom 
could read more than one language and therefore could compare one version against 
another. Secondly, it would prevent attacks from non-Christians, like their Islamic 
opponents who were “constantly on the watch for evidence to prove the corruption 
of our Scriptures” (Weitbrecht 1900: 26). 

A further type of standardization under discussion in the nineteenth century was 
that of romanizing Indian languages so that missionaries sent to any part of India 
would be able at least to read the Bible in the language before gaining fluency in it. 
This idea was discussed quite seriously and some books of the Bible were printed 
using the Roman script for different Indian languages. However, the project never 
took off because its proponents were defeated by the variants in vowels that each 
language possessed, which made standardization of script almost impossible. There 
was also talk of ‘uprooting’ all existing Indian languages to replace them with English 
— to facilitate both governance and conversion. Although such attempts to control 
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indigenous languages were successful in other cultures, in the Spanish colonies in 
South America and some British colonies in Africa for instance, most Indian languages 
by virtue of having a strong written literary tradition proved resistant to standardization 
through the imposition of the English language and the Roman script. 

Protestant missionaries encouraged the idea that uniformity could forge connec- 
tions not only within India but also with a wider Protestant community outside the 
country. The reaction of Nehemiah Goreh, an Indian clergyman, suggests that some 
Protestant Indians were beginning to desire this sense of being connected to Protes- 
tants in other countries. When the appropriate title for Christ was discussed during 
revisions of the Urdu and Hindi Bibles in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Goreh claimed he preferred using Yesu Krist to yeshu, as it was “adopted by the whole 
Christian body throughout the whole world, and why should we Indians, or rather the 
natives of the North-west Province only, differ from all Christians in this respect?” 
(T.S.W. 1875: 502). 

The aim of creating a set of terms that could be instantly recognized as Protestant 
across all the major Indian languages, was never a complete success. In Tamil, for 
instance, the religious idiom of the language became a site for conflict because it 
revealed parity rather than an absence of concepts and vocabulary between the con- 
tending religions. Protestant Tamil translations had to exploit this correspondence 
instead of inventing a whole new vocabulary. This put immense pressure on the Tamil 
language to signal differences in religious doctrines and practices in such a way that 
Protestant Tamils could articulate a difference in belief while drawing on the same 
set of religious terms that the rival faiths had access to. Although the main religious 
‘other’ for Protestant missionaries were the Hindu communities, Protestant mission- 
aries (and later Protestant Tamils) were as eager to differentiate themselves from the 
Catholic use of Tamil terms. Thus, the discussion of various terms from Tamil reli- 
gious discourse revealed the central paradox in Protestant missionary use of Tamil to 
assimilate Protestant Christianity: communicating difference in religious beliefs and 
practices while using existing terminology from other religious discourses. 

Further, although Protestant missionary translations had a huge impact on the 
different languages of India, there were other factors that governed the development 
of each language. Language movement within Tamil in the twentieth century, for in- 
stance, was governed by political and social developments that attempted to reorganize 
the relationship between the Tamil language and its community of speakers around 
issues of race, caste and religion. This change was politicized through the ‘Pure Tamil 
Movement’, which from the 1930s sought to ‘cleanse’ Tamil of Sanskrit influence. 
This meant that the sanskritized Tamil terminology of the Union Version no longer 
offered the politically correct terminology for the twentieth century. Groups within 
the Protestant Tamil community have attempted to create an alternative standard of 
Protestant terminology. Paradoxically, however, dominant sections within the Prot- 
estant Tamil community have resisted all attempts to revise the terminology of the 
Union Version to suit the new political climate. They cite Protestant Tamil tradition as 
a strong factor for the preservation of the archaic nineteenth-century terminology. 
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Uniformity and unity: the case for a standard audience 


Religious conversion was not the only effect that the translated Bible was expected 
to produce. It was also supposed to begin a larger civilizing process that was later 
perfected by the missionary. A missionary working in Tanjore, South India, wrote 
to the Society: “the moral conduct, upright dealing and decent dress, of the native 
Protestants of Tanjore, demonstrate the powerful influence and peculiar excellence 
of the Christian religion. It ought, however, to be observed, that the Bible, when the 
reading of it becomes general has nearly the same effect on the poor of every place” 
(Buchanan 1811: 58). The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in its history of Bible 
translation in India, quoted a missionary in South India to justify the Bible Society’s 
role in circulating the Bible: 


If ever a sincere Christian could doubt of the good effects of the gospel upon 
a heathen land, I would propose to him, as a means to solve his doubts, to 
come and reside for some time in the Tinnevelly district; and to enquire into 
the mental state and conduct, both of those who have not received the Word 
of God and are comparatively ignorant of it, and of those who have received 
it: having no doubt whatsoever, that the result of the enquiry of such a man 
would clear up all his doubts. (Anon. 1854: 6) 


Thus, the translated Bible, while translating souls from a ‘heathen’ to a ‘godly’ 
state, also translated their depraved minds, morals and bodily states to a superior 
level of existence. 

Moreover, regardless of the historical and cultural specificity of each individual’s 
past, the convert was encouraged to fit into the universalized category of a ‘Protestant’. 
Thus, the emphasis on standard translations and terminology can be seen as part of an 
interest in creating a homogenous Protestant readership. As Sue Zemka (1991: 104) 
has argued: “The Bible Society based and justified its existence on the belief that the 
exposure to Holy Scriptures created an abstract Christian subject with similar attributes 
of behaviour and belief regardless of cultural conditions, material environment, or pre- 
existing religious beliefs”. The aim was to remove local cultural practices, deemed as 
‘heathen’, and replace them with Protestant ethics and values. The Protestant register 
of the languages used in the translated Bibles was meant to provide the convert with 
a distinct vocabulary to express this move towards the Protestant faith. 

Again, the contradictory responses from two sections of the nineteenth-century 
Protestant Tamil community point to the extra-linguistic factors, socio-political and 
cultural, in South India that affected the formation of Protestant Tamil identity. Where 
one group of Protestant Tamils resisted the Protestant mission’s attempt to direct 
Protestant identity in a particular direction through institutional efforts at translating 
the Bible, another section of Protestant Tamils colluded with the missionary agenda. 
In both instances, the caste identity of each group played an important part in Prot- 
estant Tamil response. 
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In the early decades of the nineteenth century, Evangelical Lutherans of Madras 
and Tanjore wrote several letters and petitions protesting against revisions of exist- 
ing translations. Large sections of the Evangelical Lutherans, who belonged to the 
high caste Vellala group, showed their self-consciousness as a religious community 
in their engagement with the question of Bible translation. They combined the is- 
sue of Bible translation with other differences that the congregations had with the 
missionaries: the observance of caste distinctions, the observation of Protestant and 
Tamil feast days, the use of Tamil musical instruments, and the writing of Protestant 
poetry according to Tamil poetic and religious traditions. All of these were referred 
to as “cruelties” imposed by the missionaries on the Protestant Tamil congregations. 
They protested against the proposed revision of the (eighteenth-century) Tamil Bible 
on the grounds that the highly Sanskritized version used a ‘pure’ Tamil that best 
represented the Protestant Tamils as a community and themselves as belonging to 
a caste that enjoyed a high social standing in Tamil society. This use of language to 
represent religious community has a long tradition in South India. In the long history 
of religious rivalry in Tamil society, religious language and poetry had functioned as 
a powerful instrument with which to express religious identity. Assailing the literary 
quality of Tamil had figured largely in earlier conflicts between Tamil Saiva, Buddhist 
and Jaina sects (Monius 2001). Inability to speak or sing good Tamil had been used 
to ‘expose’ the perceived foreignness of Buddhist and Jaina poets in medieval Tamil 
society, an issue that was brought up again at the entry of Protestant Christianity into 
Tamil society in the eighteenth century’. The rivalry between these religious systems 
had been expressed in claims about the use of ‘pure’ ‘literary’ or ‘correct’ Tamil where 
the ability to use pure Tamil was viewed as an indication of knowing the true God. In 
this context, they were conscious that a peculiar form of Tamil had developed amongst 
Protestants, which was derogatorily termed “missionary” or “Protestant” Tamil, from 
which they wanted to dissociate themselves. Protestant Tamil congregations dominated 
by the Vellala caste at the beginning of the nineteenth century were keen to maintain 
a particular version of the Tamil Bible as representing appropriate language use, and 
thus their own religious identity. 

However, in the second half of the nineteenth century, other caste groups in the 
Protestant Tamil community colluded with the missionary project because it was in 
their interest to do so. Upwardly mobile low-caste groups, such as the Nadars, who had 
converted in large numbers to the Protestant faith in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, found that the missionary programme enabled them to ascend the social lad- 
der through literacy, education and government jobs. In contrast to the Protestants 
belonging to the higher caste Vellalas who were reluctant to give up cultural practices 
that signalled their high status in Tamil society, these low-caste groups assimilated 
Protestant missionary interpretations of language and cultural practices. The mission- 
ary project to translate Protestant Christianity and the Bible into Tamil ‘high’ culture 
while simultaneously providing a distinct religious and social identity offered lower- 


° According to Monius, the Tamil language emerged as a basic means of articulating religious, 
cultural, and political orientation, as a highly valued indicator of cultural and religious identity, and 
arguably remained so into the modern era (2001: 84). 
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caste groups the opportunity to create an alternative social identity under the banner 
of a Protestant identity. These groups enthusiastically accepted the new translation 
of the mid-nineteenth century and went on to locate their Protestant identity in the 
highly Sanskritized ‘Protestant Tamil’ of the Union Version. The widespread rejection 
of all attempts to either revise this translation or retranslate the Bible into modern 
Tamil in the twentieth century indicates the internalization of a religious discourse 
to the extent that the particular Tamil used in the ‘standard’ version was venerated as 
Protestant, and more significantly, as God’s language. For them, the Union Version 
has acquired besides the religious, a symbolic power, and functions in the present to 
mark boundaries of identity and otherness. The technical terminology of the Union 
Version, which helped to shape the sacred areas of Protestant Tamil lives, had gradually 
come to be understood as the correct way to speak about the church and its doctrines. 
‘Protestant Tamil’ had become the only appropriate language for Protestant worship 
and expression of devotion. 

Interestingly, these latter sections of Protestant Tamils, who have gained a domi- 
nant status within the community in the twentieth century, have continued to resist the 
retranslation of the Bible into tanittamil (‘pure’ or de-sanskritized Tamil). They are 
unwilling to exchange one set of special linguistic symbols (Protestant Tamil terms) 
for another (‘pure’ Tamil terms). Rather than viewing the heavily Sanskrit-oriented 
Protestant Tamil as a handicap, majority opinion sees it as marking their identity. This 
specific religious language “began to serve as a socio-religious marker that helped to 
reaffirm the identity of denominational Tamil Christian communities through their 
own dialect or “branch language’ (kalaimoli), which clearly distinguished them from 
other religious groups” (Bergunder 2002: 215). 

Paradoxically, a majority of Protestant Tamils in the present participate in the 
political, economic and larger social discourses of Tamil mainstream culture in the de- 
sanskritized tanittamil. However, they function in parallel in the archaic and peculiar 
Tamil of the nineteenth-century Union Version within the church and the family. Most 
Protestant Tamils lead a double life in terms of language use: they use the politically 
correct ‘pure’ Tamil in the public domain; however, in the private spheres of the fam- 
ily and worship, they slip into the Protestant Tamil of the Union Version with ease. 
For most, there is no apparent conflict in this practice but it is convenient in serving 
to mark their Protestant heritage. 


Conclusion: whose standard version? 


In the specific case of the Protestant Tamil community, it can be argued that some sec- 
tions of the community colluded with this missionary project because it was in their 
interest to do so. Upwardly mobile low-caste groups, such as the Nadars, accepted, 
comparatively easily, the introduction of the Union Version as a ‘standard version’. 
Whereas Protestants belonging to higher caste groups, such as the Vellala caste, 
were reluctant to give up cultural practices that signalled their high status in Tamil 
society and resisted the Protestant mission to ‘civilize’ them according to Western 
cultural codes. It is possible to say then that social and political imperatives within 
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Tamil society at times worked in conjunction with the Protestant project to translate 
and civilize: thus, sections of the Protestant Tamil community have functioned as a 
‘standard’ audience for the translated Bible at different points in the history of Prot- 
estant Christianity in South India. 

Why did the project of creating a standard Protestant Tamil audience through the 
translation of the Union Version succeed in the second half of the nineteenth century? 
First, one of the reasons for the comparatively easy establishment of the term in 
Protestant usage could be the spread of literacy especially amongst Protestant Tamil 
converts in the second half of the nineteenth century. Unlike the previous century 
where literacy and the reading of the Bible was confined to the few literate Tamil 
catechists and high-caste groups, Protestant congregations in the nineteenth century 
were moving towards becoming a reading audience. Where, in the eighteenth century, 
the laity depended largely on the authority of the clergy and a memory created out of 
aural effect, with the increase in literacy there was a shift towards the primacy of the 
Bible as the authoritative basis of truth. The movement of the Bible from the church 
to the home meant that this translation became the first version that was known in- 
timately and at an individual and personal level by Protestant Tamils. An important 
component of this personal devotion was the memorizing of passages from the Bible. 
Memory, now created from the reading of a written text, helped to entrench Protestant 
Tamil terminology on a mass level, a previously unknown phenomenon in Protestant 
Tamil society. 

Second, the relatively short history of the Protestant Tamil community (as com- 
pared to the other religious traditions in Tamil society) resulted in a need to establish 
a ‘past’ for the community. Located in a culture of long and well-established religious 
traditions, one of the projects of Protestant Tamils has been to establish an unbroken 
thread of tradition and continuity from the early eighteenth century. The Tamil Bible 
could function as one such link with the past if there was only one standard version. 
Further, it confirmed their status as a religious community if they were seen not to 
have internal squabbles over their central sacred text: they often showed awareness 
of the derisive gaze of rival religious groups (especially Hindu and Catholic Tamil 
communities), none of whom had the similar problem of possessing multiple transla- 
tions that were meant to indicate one sacred text. While Protestant missionaries also 
laboured to arrive at one translation that could be established as a standard version 
to represent the Protestant Tamil community, their motive was different. For Protes- 
tant missionaries, one version of the Tamil Bible signified a unified Protestant Tamil 
community separated on a horizontal plane from the other religious communities in 
Tamil society but united vertically to the universal church. Protestant Tamils, however, 
supported the establishment of one version because it provided them a vertical link 
with their past (so that it was possible to speak of a Protestant Tamil tradition) as well 
as set up horizontal ties with the other Tamil communities of faith. 

A third reason, as mentioned earlier, was the factor of caste hierarchy. The Prot- 
estant Tamil community comprises heterogeneous sections some complicit with and 
others resisting hegemonic moves from the missionary establishment. The translated 
Bible both produced compliant converts and initiated radical forms of resistance 
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against Christian missions, affected by identities formed around other social factors 
such as caste groupings. Elite caste groups (such as the Vellala), in the early nineteenth 
century, resisted what they saw as missionary interference in their high social position. 
In the nineteenth century, low-caste groups that wanted to improve their material and 
social status colluded with the translation project of the Protestant missionaries in 
South India. By the early twentieth century, they became the economically dominant 
caste group within the Protestant Tamil community and have put up a determined 
resistance to any changes in language or translation. Conflict over language use signals 
the lack of a shared religious experience, and hence of a shared religious identity. 
Although there were attempts by Protestant Tamils to posit religious identity as an 
essentialized reality, separable from caste, they found that faith, even as a subjective 
experience, could not be disengaged from caste and community. Thus, the project 
of creating a ‘standard audience’ of Protestant Tamils, split between the public and 
private realms of experience, has continued to remain an unstable one, escaping fixed 
definitions. 

To conclude, although the Protestant Tamil community’s acceptance of the Union 
Version as the standard translation seems to point to the success of a hegemonic 
translation project in colonial South India, the success depended both on Protestant 
missionary strategies and on the internal pressures of Tamil society. Protestant Tamils 
have participated as much in the South-Indian context of inter-religious antagonism 
expressed through disagreements over language use as responded to the Protestant 
missionary agenda for setting up differences between Protestant Christianity and 
other belief systems. The skill shown by Protestant Tamils in assimilating Protestant 
Christianity on their own terms is a counter-assimilative move to that of Protestant 
missionaries. If the history of Protestant translations in Tamil society is viewed from 
the top down, from missionary records and the official missionary position, then the 
assimilation of Protestant Christianity into Tamil culture appears to participate in 
other hegemonic strategies of colonial power that sought to impose a rigid defini- 
tion of how religious communities ought to relate with one another. However, the 
Protestant translators’ belief in the cultural transparency of the Bible and its mobility 
across cultures was at odds with their translation experience. The translators’ inabil- 
ity to gain complete control over language was apparent even as they claimed that 
the Bible could be revealed in any language. On the other side of the unstable and 
unfixed text of the Bible, Protestant Tamils have been contesting their right to control 
language by rejecting, assimilating, appropriating or reinterpreting Protestant Tamil 
vocabulary. The history of Protestant Tamil translations, when viewed from the bot- 
tom up, from the standpoint of the various sections of Protestant Tamils, indicates 
that the Protestant Tamils have assimilated the translated Bible and its message on 
their own terms. Thus, in the colonial context, the hegemonic agenda of a translation 
project may be fulfilled not because of passive or consenting audiences, but because 
the audience saw the radical possibilities offered by the project to fight hegemonic 
institutions within their own social structures. 
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Christian Tracts in Chinese Costume 
The Missionary Strategies in Translating The Peep of Day 


JOHN TSZ-PANG LAI 
Hong Kong Baptist University 


Abstract: For the purpose of evangelization in nineteenth-century China, 

the translation of Christian tracts was seen as a high priority by Protestant 
missionaries. While freedom was usually given in the processes of text 
selection, interpretation and re-presentation, the missionary translators 

were largely constrained by their own linguistic competence, the specific 

needs of the Chinese audience, and, not least, the stipulated agendas of 
religious institutions. In the shadow of the missionary translators, the 

Chinese collaborators also had a significant role to play in shaping the 

final products. Given an enormous corpus of English Christian literature, 

The Peep of Day, an elementary Sunday-school textbook, emerged as one 

of the most popular tracts to be translated into Chinese. The present paper 
attempts to scrutinize the contextual factors which determine the selection 

of text, strategies of translating, and to assess the role of missionaries 

as manipulators, through the case study of a Christian tract in Chinese 

costume. 


1. Introduction 


The Protestant missionary movement in China, initiated by Robert Morrison 
(1782-1834) in 1807, was involved with the enterprise of translating the Bible and 
Christian literature from the early nineteenth century. In the process of presenting 
and propagating Christianity, the translation of religious tracts into Chinese was 
given priority among other missionary activities including preaching, education and 
medical services. With thousands of Christian tracts available in English, The Peep 
of Day became a favourite text to be translated by Protestant missionaries in China 
throughout the century. The work was rendered into wenyan (classical Chinese), 
Mandarin, Cantonese, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Soochow dialects, and even 
Braille for the blind. At least five of these versions were produced and published in 
the 1860s alone (see the Appendix). The phenomenon itself of multiple translations 
being made within such a short period, illustrates the pre-eminence of the work, at 
least in missionary circles. 

In 1882, John Murdoch (1819-1904), Indian Agent of the Religious Tract Soci- 
ety, was commissioned to survey the existing works of Christian literature in China. 
Recommending the formation of a Child’s Library, he comments that “books under 
this head, though primarily intended to aid in raising up an intelligent Christian com- 
munity, will, in many cases, be suitable for the young of all classes, and will be read 
with interest and profit by adults” (Murdoch 1882: 13). The Peep of Day in Chinese 
was placed at the top of the list of suggested publications. 
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According to a survey done for the China Centenary Missionary Conference in 
1907, The Peep of Day was ranked eighteenth in terms of its influence and popularity 
in the Chinese church community, from the entire number of Chinese Christian literary 
works produced in the nineteenth century (Darroch 1907: 197). Two Mandarin versions 
produced in the 1860s were still in print in the 1930s (Clayton 1933: 95, 96). 

Several questions may be asked about this phenomenon. Why has a children’s book 
acquired such a canonical position? Was this choice of text simply made by individual 
missionaries? How does each version differ in terms of translation strategies? Finally, 
what were the contextual factors underlying these different strategies? 

“Strategies of translation”, Lawrence Venuti suggests, “involve the basic tasks 
of choosing the foreign text to be translated and developing a method to translate it. 
Both of these tasks are determined by various factors: cultural, economic, political” 
(1998a: 240). This paper addresses these two fundamental issues in translation stud- 
ies: first, the choice of text and second, the method of translating, using The Peep of 
Day as a case study. The first section gives a brief description of the original work 
and its circulation in the English-speaking world. By investigating the text’s publica- 
tion history, I show that institutional interference and patronage take precedence over 
personal preference in the selection of the text to be translated. In the second section, 
four Chinese versions of The Peep of Day will be compared and critically examined 
in an effort to reveal the theories and practices of various missionary translators in 
crossing the linguistic and cultural boundaries. The final section seeks to analyze the 
contextual factors which determine the strategies in each translation. 


2. Choice of text: the Institutional Patronage of the 
Religious Tract Society 


Literally referring to the first appearance of daylight, The Peep of Day, by Mrs. Favell 
Lee Mortimer (1802-78), was first published in London in 1833, as the result of 
her “long thought and study in the work of teaching children the facts and truths of 
Scripture” (Meyer 1901: 51). A prolific writer of religious treatises, Mrs. Mortimer 
wrote a wide range of Sunday-school textbooks and geographical works for children, 
among which The Peep of Day was the most popular and widely circulated.! It is 
marked by the simplicity of its language and style, being designed to be understood 
by four- to six-year-old children. In a catechetical structure, the work often addresses 
questions to little children and asks them for answers. According to the author’s 


' Apart from The Peep of Day, Mortimer’s popular religious works include Line upon Line (1837), 
Lines Left Out, Precept upon Precept, Streaks of Light, More about Jesus, Apostles Preaching to Jews 
and Gentiles, The Kings of Israel and Judah, and The Captivity of Judah. Most of these are the Old 
and New Testament histories for the young. Her books on world history, geography and language 
include Near Home, or the Countries of Europe Described (1849), Far Off; or Asia and Australia 
Described (1852-54), Reading without Tears (1857) and Latin Without Tears (1877). Almost all of 
Mortimer’s religious texts were translated into Chinese, many with multiple versions, making her 
one of the most popular Christian writers in nineteenth-century China (Appendix). 
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preface, the main purposes of composing the work are to “prepare the infant mind 
for the reading of the Scriptures” and to give “instructions of an infant class of little 
children” (Mortimer 1833). Divided into fifty-three lessons, the book covers a variety 
of Christian topics, including God’s creation of the world, the Fall of man, Jesus 
Christ’s ministry on earth, his crucifixion and resurrection, the apostles’ acts, and 
the Last Judgement. Every chapter is concluded by a few stanzas of verses or hymns 
which summarize the central teachings. 

Widely read by children at home and in Sunday schools, The Peep of Day became 
a highly popular Christian tract in nineteenth-century Britain and America (Carpenter 
and Prichard 1985: 399, 446), reaching a circulation of more than 804,000 copies 
by 1891 (Mortimer 1891). In 1909, the Bishop of Durham observed that for many 
years it had been the “first Bible lesson book of innumerable English children” and 
their “mother’s text-book” (Williams 1909: preface). If The Peep of Day started 
by demonstrating its usefulness in Britain, its popularity swiftly extended overseas 
through translation in the subsequent decades following its first impression. From 
1863 up to the end of the century, the Religious Tract Society (RTS) in London helped 
to publish translations in at least thirty-seven languages and dialects. In addition to 
some major European, African and Asian languages,” seven Chinese versions were 
sponsored, namely wenyan, Ningpo, Shanghai, Canton, Peking (Mandarin), Foochow, 
and Chefoo (Yantai) dialect (see the Appendix). These translations were targeted at 
the Chinese readers of different language groups across the country. Given the book’s 
global distribution,’ the multiple Chinese translations were not an isolated case. 

Providing financial patronage, the RTS launched a systematic program of translat- 
ing The Peep of Day into a large number of languages. In this connection, the multiple 
translations in Chinese cannot simply be seen as the products of the personal prefer- 
ence of the missionaries. To shed light on the power dynamics between individuals 
and institutions, the role and operations of the RTS should be discussed briefly. 

Founded as a London publisher in 1799, the RTS was in essence a missionary 
society for propagating Christianity at home and abroad, through the “circulation of 
small Religious Books and Treatises, in Foreign Countries, as well as throughout the 
British Dominions” (ARRTS 1850: viii). To enlist the widest possible church support 
and donations, it was founded as an interdenominational organization, under the 
direction of an Executive Committee, composed of an equal number of members from 
the Church of England and of Protestant Dissenters (ARRTS 1850: ix). In avoiding 
doctrinal conflicts among members of different denominations, the subject matter of 
every RTS tract was strictly restricted to the essential gospel truth agreed upon by 


? They include Italian, German, Marathi-Balhodh, Malay, Singhalese, Persian Urdu, Roman Urdu, 
Panjabi, Yoruba, Spanish, Rarotongan, Hindi, Gujarati, French, Hungarian, Servian, Telugu, Arabic, 
Tamil, Oriya, Kongo, Malayalim, Umbundu (sic: Mbundu), Korean, Mang’anja, Cree Ojibbeway, 
Matabele, Sechuana, Oriyan (Meyer 1901: 56-7). 

3 Apart from the RTS, another major patron of the translations of The Peep of Day was the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK), London. The SPCK editions are mostly in African 
and North American languages: Swahili (1888), Congo (1893), Chinyanja (1900), Cree (1909), 
Mombasa-Swahili (1916) (Allen and McClure 1898: 219, 221). 
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every Protestant denomination.* Evangelism became the chief objective of the RTS 
publications. It was the Society’s golden rule that “there should be some account of 
the way of a sinner’s salvation in every tract”.° Editorial and publishing committees 
were formed to examine every work issued in its name so as to ensure that no tract 
recommends or criticizes any form of denomination. Complex manipulatory and 
censorship processes were involved in every publication.® In other words, all the works 
published by the RTS would be in line with the dominant ideology of fundamental 
evangelical doctrines. 

From the outset, the global circulation of RTS tracts was set as a target to be 
achieved largely by a translation enterprise undertaken by the Protestant missionaries. 
As early as 1824, some of the society’s tracts, either partly or wholly at its expense, had 
been translated into at least 34 languages, including Chinese (Proceedings 1824: 183). 
Towards the end of the century, the society had sponsored the publication of literature 
in more than 226 languages and dialects (Centenary 1898: 3). On the one hand, the 
scope of the RTS operations would have been confined to the English-speaking world, 
had it not been for the vigorous missionary movement in the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, a great multitude of missionaries helped to extend its operations far and wide 
through translating its publications. On the other, the missionaries could not proceed 
effectively with their translation enterprise without the generous financial support 
of the London institution. Thus an intimate interaction and interdependence existed 
between the home-based institution, the RTS and the missionaries in the field. 

Financially speaking, the RTS had long been a self-supporting organization with 
all salaries and costs of management paid by the revenue from the sale of tracts, while 
all contributions from subscription, donation, legacy and collection were devoted to 
its missionary work (ibid.). It would assist all evangelical churches in their publication 
work worldwide, basically by means of offering grants of money, tracts and printing 
paper to individual missionaries or local tract societies. 

Embarking on foreign missions, the missionaries had to resort to financial as- 
sistance chiefly from three kinds of religious institutions: the Bible societies, tract 
societies and missionary societies. In a funding application to the RTS Committee 
in 1814, William Milne (1785-1822), a pioneer Protestant missionary to China and 
prolific translator, frankly acknowledged the necessity of external support. Milne 
remarks: 


We cannot, however, go farther, till British Christians enable us. For aid to print 
the Sacred Scriptures, we look to the “British and Foreign Bible Society;” for 
our own expenses, in acquiring the language of the Heathen, and in supporting 
ourselves, we look to the “Missionary Society;” and [...] for assistance to print 
Tracts, we look to You [i.e. the RTS]. We are willing to take the labour; but we 
cannot pay for paper and printing, without the kind aid of our friends at home 
(Proceedings 1820: 267). (Italics original, JL) 


4 These doctrines include, for example, the depravity of human nature, atonement by the divine Christ 
and justification through Christ’s redemption, regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 

> This is one of the seven principles constituting a good tract (Bogue 1799: 10-13). 

® For the censorship mechanism, see ‘Regulations for the Management of the Editorial 
Department’. 
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In response to this, the RTS offered several grants for the special purpose of printing 
and distributing Chinese tracts, and thus extended its operations to China. As long as 
the missionaries decided to accept RTS patronage, they worked within the parameters 
set by the patron. In so doing, its objectives and principles were naturally implemented 
in its foreign missions through the missionaries who served as its agents. 

Both the British and Foreign Bible Society (BFBS) and the RTS revered the Bible 
as the sole authority of faith and truth. While the BFBS only patronized the transla- 
tion and publication of the Bible without notes and comments (RBFBS 1815: xvi), 
the RTS aimed to help readers understand and interpret the Scriptures by publishing 
Bible stories,’ lessons and commentaries. Religious works like The Peep of Day fitted 
perfectly in this frame of publication criteria, since it is heavily based on the biblical 
narratives and prepares its young readers for reading the Scriptures. From the 1850s 
onwards, the RTS placed a great emphasis on the publications which targeted children 
and young people, in order to counter the “unhealthy” secular literature that fell easily 
into the hands of the young (Green 1899: 78-81). It was in this context that the RTS 
decided to patronize the translation of The Peep of Day into so many languages.* 
With China in the domain of its operations, the publication of every translation into 
any Chinese dialect could be guaranteed, as long as the RTS Committee decided to 
support that particular text. This institutional patronage became a great motivating 
force for the missionaries to render the work in Chinese. 

According to André Lefevere, two types of control mechanisms are exercised in 
a literary system. One of these is called patronage, defined as “the powers (persons, 
institutions) that can further or hinder the reading, writing, and rewriting of literature” 
(1992: 15). As a regulatory body, such powers may take the form of individuals, 
political or religious institutions, social classes or publishers. In the case of the 
missionary translation enterprise in China, patronage obviously took the form of 
a religious institution, or more specifically, the Religious Tract Society. Patronage, 
remarks Lefevere, is “usually more interested in the ideology of literature than in its 
poetics, and it could be said that the patron ‘delegates authority’ to the professional 
where poetics 1s concerned” (ibid.). 

As explicated in Lefevere’s theory, the RTS exercised a considerable degree 
of ideological control primarily through the choice of texts to be translated into 
foreign languages. Without sufficient linguistic competence to examine the products 


7 By offering a special grant in 1855, the RTS commissioned the Hong Kong Tract Committee to 
translate Christian G. Barth’s Bible Stories for the Young into Chinese. In the end, the task was 
undertaken by John Stronach (1810-88), of the Amoy Tract Committee. The translation, entitled 


Xinyue Jiuyue quanshu jielu t#J#8 #142 $$ fie), had undergone several editions since 1857. For 
the RTS decision and the translation report, see ARRTS (1855: 73 and 1857: 49). 

5 When the RTS started to sponsor the translations in 1863, the copyright of the English original had 
still been held by J. Hatchard since 1833. The Copyright Act of 1842 provided a term of the life of 
author plus seven years or forty-two years from the date of publication, whichever was longer. As 
regards The Peep of Day, the former was longer. Mortimer died in 1878 and its copyright expired 
in 1885. The RTS decided to have the work published under its name in 1893. In other words, the 
RTS was ready to patronize the translations of those well-received evangelical works, even though 
they were not yet included in its catalogue (Mortimer 1893: preface; ARRTS 1893: 7; Rose 1993: 
111). 
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of translation, the RTS Committee tended to delegate control to its agents, the 
missionaries, who performed the actual task of translation. In short, the RTS was 
mainly involved in the choice of texts while the missionaries were responsible for 
the method of translating. 


3. The method of translating: manipulation by individual 
missionaries 


In another letter to the RTS Committee in 1815, William Milne, as its agent, made his 
case for a more liberal approach in translating the society’s tracts into Chinese. 


With respect to the ¢ranslation of European Tracts, | beg leave to observe to 
you, that however good and useful Catechisms and Tracts composed for use 
in Christian countries may be; still but few of them are, in all respects, well 
adapted to Pagan countries. Neither the style nor the matter are perfectly 
suited. As to style, many of those figures which have great force in European 
languages, partly lose their effect on the minds of people in other countries, 
where the sources from which these figures are borrowed are not common: 
nor is the style in general sufficiently simple and colloquial. 

As to matter; they generally pre-suppose more knowledge and fewer preju- 
dices on the part of the reader than the Heathen possess. For although there 
are certain prejudices against the hearty reception of the Gospel, common to 
human nature every where, yet in Heathen countries, from pre-imbibed prin- 
ciples, Pagan institutions, and former idolatrous habits, prejudices are vastly 
more numerous, and in many respects different. From these considerations it 
seems to me, that in translating Catechisms or Tracts into the language of a 
Heathen Country, something should be omitted, and something added. These 
may serve as an excellent foundation for the Translator, but a little matter taken 
from the same sacred source, an explanation of terms, and probably a change 
of the form of the composition, may render the work more striking, instruc- 
tive, and complete, in the eyes of the Heathen. In translating the Scriptures, 
such freedom must not be used. Probably I ought to apologise for troubling 
you with this opinion; but I hope it may not be wholly useless (Proceedings 
1820: 302). [Italics original, JL] 


Milne’s approach was to manipulate the original texts in order to render them 
tailor-made for the Chinese readers by means of omission, addition, explanation of 
terms and even a change of the form of composition. However, he was keenly aware 
of the power of the parent institution. He had to apologize and sought its approval 
of his “unfaithful” and “non-literal’” norm, since a literal approach was presumed 
to be applicable to both Bible and tract translation. Also, being a Bible translator, 
Milne strictly distinguished this liberal approach of tract translation from the Bible 
translation.’ Though he appeared to be very tentative in his arguments, the liberality 


° For the principles of Chinese Bible translation, see, for example, Hannan (2003: 197-239) and 
Zetzsche (1999). 
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for which he appealed was to a large extent accepted by the patron. Under the RTS 
patronage, most missionary translators could apply a liberal strategy in rendering 
religious tracts into Chinese. Indeed the vast majority of the Chinese translated texts 
produced in the nineteenth century were adapted and abridged versions. The Peep of 
Day is a case 1n point. 

In the next few sections I will analyze four Chinese translations of The Peep of 
Day, namely George Piercy’s'” Cantonese (1862) and wenyan (1868) versions, as well 
as the Mandarin versions by William C. Burns'! (1864) and Sally Holmes” (1867). I 
will compare the translations with the original’? in order to reconstruct “the process of 
decision-making resorted to during the act of translating” and the underlying transla- 
tion norms (Toury 1984: 78). An in-depth comparative analysis manifests the changing 
emphases adopted by the same missionary over time as well as different strategies 
by various missionaries. The third edition of the English original published by Ward, 
Lock & Co., London, will be cited for the purpose of comparison. The page numbers 
are given in brackets, and some expressions in the quotations are underlined for the 
sake of quick reference. The examples cited are classified into the broad category of 
Jewish customs and culture. 

Translation is not simply a matter of linguistic transfer, but more of a cross-cultural 
activity. In translating The Peep of Day, a religious tract full of biblical allusions and 
Jewish customs, the missionary translators had to encounter various obstacles. Con- 
stantly they had to make decisions to position the translated text between the poles 
of ‘adequacy’ in representing the original and ‘acceptability’ in adhering to the norms 
of the target system (Toury 1980, 1995). 

As stated in the preface to the original, it had been the aim of The Peep of Day’s 
authors to “refrain from allusions to doctrines, or scriptural incidents, with which her 


'© George Piercy (1829-1913), of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, was a prolific writer and 
translator of Christian literature. In addition to The Peep of Day, his major translations into Chinese 
include Poor Joseph (A AKE, 1851), Rules for Holy Living ((EEZIF, 1857), The Book of 
Common Prayer (jitiit £4232, 1859), Wesleyan Methodist Catechism (#J®2[E\V, 1861), John 
Wesley s Sermons (2248227 Fi, 1863), The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 2 (#4 KESFERS EB ae had, 
1870), The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 1 (KES FEF Big Lid, 1871). Piercy’s work as translator was 
particularly highlighted on his memorial tablet in Pickering, England, reading ‘Did much service, 
as a preacher, and translated hymns, Scriptures and “The Pilgrim’s Progress” into Cantonese’. For 
an account of Piercy’s missionary and translating endeavours, see Hyde (n.d.), Piercy (n.d.) and 
Rose (1951: 23-41). 

' William Chalmers Burns (1815-68), of the English Presbyterian Mission, was famous for 
translating The Pilgrim & Progress into classical Chinese (KEGFEFZ, 1853) and Mandarin (KESHE 
f2'H ad, 1865), and compiling several hymnbooks in Swatow, Amoy and Foochow dialects. For a 
biography of Burns, see, for example, Burns (1870), McMullen (2000), and Burns Papers. 

2 Mrs. Sally Holmes, of the American Southern Baptist Convention, arrived in China in 1859. For 
the next twenty years, she was mainly involved in education and itinerant preaching in Shantung. 
The Peep of Day was her only literary work in Chinese, with the assistance of a Chinese collaborator. 
For a brief account of Holmes, see Forsyth (1912: 171-2) and Hyatt (1976: 100-03, 108). 

‘3 These Chinese translations were deposited in the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford, Piercy 
1862 (Sinica 2096); Piercy 1868 (Sinica 1294); Burns 1864 (Sinica 2013); Holmes 1867 (Sinica 
1755). 
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little readers may be unacquainted”. The author deliberately omits the biblical and 
Jewish cultural allusions to make the work as plain and intelligible as possible for 
children. In this connection, there would be numerous cultural gaps between the text 
and the nineteenth-century Chinese readers, who must have been unfamiliar with the 
Bible and its cultural contexts. Intelligibility was regarded as one of the top priori- 
ties in getting the Christian message across in the missionary translations. In terms 
of intelligibility the missionary translators were well aware of the cultural gaps not 
only between the English and Chinese, but also between the Jewish and Chinese, as 
Christianity and the Bible was basically an epitome of Jewish culture. This is the gap 
that they had to bridge in the process of translating The Peep of Day. 


Day of resurrection 


The day of Jesus Christ’s resurrection, significant to Christianity, may create some 
confusion in calculation, when taking into account the difference between the Jewish 
and Gregorian calendar. So far as the day of Jesus’ resurrection is concerned, the 
timing is made more explicit in every Chinese version as shown in chapter 45 (The 
Resurrection). 


Example |: 

Original: 

“One morning very early, when Jesus had only been dead two days...” 
(136) 


Piercy Cantonese (1862): 
ASR CLARSEEEPA A > BIE8 =A OKOENEF...(73a) 


Piercy wenyan cee 
AMHABLSE— A > BER =A >» QCHARG...(71a) 


Burns Mandarin (1864): 


AS AAPE EN A > EE LECA IFES > BS FE > HRT ELIE > 
fee Sy eee — A ° (56a) 


Holmes Mandarin (1867): 

ESEPTRINZE A  RSHTIEFEA » BIGHZCAE > EES 
ISK MR > a SABA > HMRI 
AK (46b) 


According to the Christian tradition, Jesus was crucified and buried on Good 
Friday and resurrected on the third day, that is, Easter Sunday. However, this account 
is calculated according to the Gregorian calendar which is different from the Jewish 
calendar. The Jewish people have their own day of rest and worship, the Sabbath. In the 
Jewish calendar, the Sabbath day starts from the dusk of our Friday till Saturday sunset. 
The day before Sabbath is called the Preparation Day. In other words, the Jewish 
Sabbath day would be equivalent to Saturday instead of Sunday in the Gregorian 
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calendar. Due to the day of resurrection of Jesus Christ, the current Sunday instead 
of Saturday has become the Christian Sabbath (Browning 1997: 329). 

The original text simply describes that Jesus had been dead for two days, without 
referring to the exact day of the week. A specification of this information would seem 
necessary for Chinese readers. To minimize the confusion and make the timing of 
these great Christian events correct, all the translators offer explanations with different 
amounts of detail and various degrees of clarity. 

Piercy basically follows the original and then specifies that the morning of his 
resurrection was on the third morning (43 — 3). 

Both Burns and Holmes go a step further to calculate carefully the number of days 
of Jesus’ death and on which exact day Jesus was raised from the dead. Burns sticks to 
the calculation of the Jewish calendar, instead of converting to the Gregorian calendar. 
Therefore Jibailiu (ig##7\, Saturday), the Jewish Saturday is equivalent to the present 
Friday, while /ibaiyi (it¢#——, Monday), the current Sunday. Burns spares no effort 
in explaining the exact calculation. The period from Jesus’ death to his resurrection 
was three days from beginning to end (#24 — H). 

Holmes explains in detail that the Sabbath (2 A) mentioned here is equivalent 
to our Saturday HSA FE7\), while the present Sabbath (FASAYAE A) practiced 
by Christians refers to Sunday, that is the day of Jesus’ resurrection. The day of Jesus’ 
resurrection is therefore the third day after his death, the next day of the Jewish Sabbath 
day (## AAV ZI A). Such a detailed explanation would probably be the work of 
Holmes’ Chinese collaborator, Zhou Wenyuan, who had first to figure out the details 
from a Chinese perspective. 


Days of Jesus’ Crucifixion and Resurrection: 


Day | Event Gregorian | Jewish Piercy Burns Holmes 
1 Crucifixion | Friday Preparation [ACA IEBFEZN 
Day (Jewish 
Saturday) 
2 Saturday | Sabbath RABI 
(Jewish Sabbath 


> SAM F EAN 
(Today’s Saturday) 


3 Resurrection | Sunday BHF] | AA TIEFR— | HISGWZE 
(Christian (Third (Jewish Monday) | (Today’s Sabbath) 
Sabbath) morning) | > SEER | > SEB SK 


(Three days from (Third day after 
beginning to end) | death) 


No matter how successful the translations may seem in explaining these peculiari- 
ties, all the three missionary translators were aware of the cultural divergence between 
the Jewish and Chinese customs. To render the text accessible and acceptable, they 
were conscious in their role as translators to bridge, if not plug, the gaps by constantly 
adjusting the Christian message to the Chinese idiom. 

In what follows I will investigate the contextual factors which determine these 
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strategies in each translation. The discussion starts with the choice of the medium of 
translation and the changing target audience. 


4. Piercy: the changing medium and target audience 


George Piercy produced a Cantonese version of The Peep of Day in 1862, and had 
it re-translated into wenyan six years later. According to the translator’s preface, both 
versions are designed to be read to three- to five-year-old children by their Christian 
parents. The advice given to illiterate or semi-literate parents is that they themselves 
should first learn to read all the characters and understand the meanings before instruct- 
ing their children. After taking the children to church services, the work should be read 
to them at home together with the Bible. Though the content of the second preface, 
in 1868, remains unchanged, the choice of different media of translation reflects the 
change of target readerships. While the Cantonese version aimed at speakers of the 
local dialect, the wenyan translation was supposed to appeal to more highly educated 
readers and was no longer confined to children. 


4.1. An address to children 


In the first few chapters, there are frequent references to little children. Right at the 
beginning of chapter | (‘Of the Body’), little children are addressed. 


Example 2: 
Original: 
“My dear little children;—you have seen the sun in the sky”. (17) 


Piercy Cantonese (1862): 
POMBE > RE FL EAEAGE ° (la) 


Piercy wenyan (1868): 
FZ ACHAK > BLK EAE © (la) 
Burns Mandarin (1864): 

Omitted (1a) 


Holmes Mandarin (1867): 
BA > BAe aa > Ber > (Ca AMIE YA ° (la) 


Piercy’s Cantonese version follows the original in addressing itself to nunzai (UF, 
‘little children’) directly. However, a subtle change is made in his wenyan version, in 
which the term youpeng (AC), ‘friends’, simply indicates people, regardless of age 
and social class. This may show the change of intended readership in two versions 
by the same translator over a lapse of six years. 

Almost all the direct addresses to children in the original are omitted in Burns’ 
translation, as shown in this example. Together with the shift of the question-and- 
answer structure of the original to narrative, we may safely assume that Burns no 
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longer aimed at little children, but for all Chinese converts, including adults, who 
were new to the Christian doctrines. 

Throughout the book Holmes retains all the direct addresses to the little children. 
Right from the beginning, not a single child, but a group of little children (/J f4-- 
{I"}) are addressed. Besides, Holmes adds two clauses: “I have some words for you 
to be well heeded” (RAHA, El eee ss), launching a didactic tone for 
the whole book. Indeed Holmes’ translation was not meant to be read by children 
for leisure, but used mostly by school children as a textbook, similar to the function 
of its original. The didactic tone shown in this example indeed coincides with its 
pedagogical function. 


4.2. Personal name and occupation 


In chapter 3 (‘Of a Father’s Care’), a little girl, Mary, is questioned about her father’s 
occupation. 


Example 3: 


Original: 

“What is your father, Mary? —A shepherd. Your father watches the sheep all 
day long”. (25) 

Piercy Cantonese (1862): 

> ARCO EFI > FRACS A LAGE ES > ARBEIT a 
VOVENF » (Sb) 

Piercy wenyan (1868): 

NE > HSCHELAPE > FRET Z YY (Sa) 

Burns Mandarin (1864): 

Omitted (4b) 


Holmes Mandarin (1867): 
Omitted (3a) 


yrauy} 
= 


The typical English first name Mary becomes a Chinese counterpart common in 
villages, Ah-fung (4HJA\), with the character “HH” as a personal address of intimacy, 
with fung (JA\) meaning ‘phoenix’, with auspicious significance. The transliteration of 
the English name Mary, Mali ($5), would sound very foreign and unfamiliar to the 
Chinese readers of the Cantonese version, most of whom are supposed to be poorly 
educated people in villages. Naturally the domestication of the personal name will 
be in line with that of the occupation, a shepherd. While shepherds may have been 
common in England at the time, this was not the case in southern China where Piercy’s 
version was published, circulated and read."* Instead it is replaced by an occupation 
more familiar in those days, a porter who carries a heavy load on a shoulder-pole. 


‘4 Piercy’s versions were on sale and in circulation in Canton in the 1870s. 355 copies were reported 
to be sold in 1877 (ARRTS 1877: 229). 
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The translation of the personal name and the type of career demonstrates the tendency 
towards a domesticating approach and a changing strategy in Piercy’s wenyan version. 
This strategy served their purpose of achieving immediate intelligibility. 

Though Piercy adopts a similar approach for both versions, some subtle differences 
can be noted over the six-year gap. The specific personal name, Ah-fung, is changed 
into a general reference to you yi ren (@— A, ‘somebody’), to extend the relevance 
of the work. The question-and-answer structure of the original is kept in the Cantonese 
version but changed to a form of narrative in the wenyan translation. The Cantonese 
version was meant to be read by parents to their children as a means of religious 
instruction, while the wenyan version to be read by literate adult Chinese. The choice 
of a different medium of translation reflects an intrinsic change of an anticipated 
target audience. Piercy shows such an awareness through the subtle changes in his 
translation strategy. Neither Burns nor Holmes bothers to translate these passages 
which are considered not of central importance to the book. Thus, they play editor, 
manipulating the original text according to their needs and purposes. 

As Secretary of the Canton Tract Committee, Piercy reported the distribution of 
the Chinese tracts, including The Peep of Day, among different target audiences. For 
instance, 4,000 copies of selected tracts, presumably in wenyan, were handed to the 
candidates sitting literary examinations in Canton. On another occasion, he travelled 
up the West River, more than 120 miles from Canton, and distributed 3,000 simple 
vernacular tracts among the village people. Piercy highlighted the usefulness of The 
Peep of Day in leading to the conversion of a Chinese, Fung Seung Nam, by quoting 
his written account: 


Then I saw the “Peep of Day”, and read about all the Miracles of Jesus; I was 
greatly astonished, and thought if Jesus were living I would go and see him, 
and become one of his followers. When I read how Jesus was nailed to the 
cross by the wicked men, I was filled with sorrow. (ARRTS 1872: 209) 


In the 1880s, the Cantonese Peep of Day was even read aloud to the villagers in 
some chapels at regular intervals, reported T. W. Pearce, of the Canton Tract Com- 
mittee: 


On a recent trip in the country I saw an announcement on the door of a chapel 
in a market town, that the Peep of Day was read in the chapel at stated times. I 
found on inquiry that many neighbours dropped in to hear the reading, and were 
willing to testify to the pleasure they found in doing so. (ARRTS 1877: 167) 


5. Burns: a paraphrase for village reading 


Compared with the other three translations, William Burns adopts the most liberal 
strategy, so much so that his version could be considered more of a paraphrase than a 
translation. A very free and liberal approach is followed throughout. Some chapters 
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are combined, some omitted and some added,’ resulting in a fifty-chapter work 
instead of fifty-three. Additional narratives and comments are freely added to almost 
every chapter. 

In a memorial on Burns, Joseph Edkins (1823-1905), of the London Missionary 
Society, throws some light on Burns’ translation done in Peking:'® 


This excellent little work has been widely circulated, and is found to form 
a very suitable introduction to the gospel history. Mr. Burns omitted some 
portions of the original, and substituted new narratives as appeared to him 
appropriate. At the end of each chapter there is a short Chinese poem, giving 
the cream of the preceding narrative in rhyme, and in a manner to which the 
natives of China are very much accustomed in their light literature. (quoted 
in Burns 1870: 515-16) 


Alexander Wylie (1815-87) conducted a comprehensive review of the vast majority 
of the Christian literature in Chinese up to 1876. Wylie is quite right in commenting 
on Burns’ translation as basically “composed anew from Scripture, and intended for 
all who have the first principles of Christian truth to learn” (Wylie 1876: 176), though 
the overall framework of the original is maintained. The question-and-answer system, 
a characteristic feature of the original, was largely abandoned in favour of a narrative 
approach. The translated text was no longer solely for little children, but adapted for 
all Chinese converts, including adults new to the Christian doctrines. Edkins again 
remarks that Burns’ translation was “likely to prove of permanent usefulness. Its 
familiar language renders it a favourite reading-book for young men whose knowledge 
of reading is limited” (ARRTS 1868: 154). 

Alexander Williamson (1829-90) highly recommends the style and adaptation of 
Burns’ Mandarin version, calling it 


well adapted to the Chinese, whether old or young, learned or unlearned. 
The style is good, for though written in the Mandarin dialect — spoken over 
the greater portion of China — it has neither the diffuseness of the colloquial, 
nor the conciseness and difficulty of comprehension (except by scholars) of 
the Wun-le, or ‘book style’. Its appearance, title, subject-matter, and style, 
commend it at once to all reading people. (ARRTS 1874: 266) 


As mentioned in the translator’s preface, The Peep of Day is essentially an in- 
troductory text, suitable for those who inquire about the Christian doctrines. From 
Burns’ point of view, the work would serve as an introduction to the Scriptures and 
gospel for the Chinese church as a whole, rather than merely a Sunday-school text 
for children. Therefore the form of catechism adopted for instructing children was 


'S Chapter 2 (Of a mother’s care) and 3 (Of a father’s care), Chapters 5 (Of the good angels) and 
6 (Of the wicked angels) are combined; Chapter 43 (The soldiers) and 46 (Mary Magdalene) are 
omitted; whereas an additional chapter on Pentecost is inserted to supply the lack of the original. 
'6 For a detailed account of the publication cost and details of Burns’ translations in Peking, see 
Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal (June 1869) 2 (1): 55. 
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deemed no longer appropriate. In connection to this, extra biblical information had 
to be supplemented to each lesson to make the narrative more comprehensible and 
comprehensive. 


5.1. Drinking alcohol 


A good example is the first miracle performed by Jesus in changing water into wine 
in the Cana wedding banquet in The Peep of Day, chapter 18 (Ebfit-)(7 Shiai 


“The First Miracle’). Burns provides a long explanation on the supposedly Christian 
attitude towards drinking alcohol. 


Example 4: 


Burns Mandarin (1864): 

EAE RLTEAT ERPS > Pee AMET Ska AME > RAB SCAT TES > 
AUDIT > ANGE > Mg FA > SSE BAGH > there Fifa 
BM bem > HAGA e RA tee HAIRS 
HeWHA CSAC > MenMES LiF ° 


Concluding the chapter, Burns adds this passage to explain why Jesus allowed the 
people to have more wine, while agreeing drunkenness was bad. Firstly, wine made 
of grapes, different from liquor commonly found in China, is not supposed to make 
people drunk so easily. Besides, moderate drinking would be perfectly acceptable. 
Everything made by God is originally good for our use. If things are not properly 
used or are abused, adverse consequences would result. However, we could not put 
the blame for that on God. 

As noted in the previous example, Burns performs the role, not just of a translator, 
but also of an interpreter, commentator and even editor of the original text and 
message. The translator has a vital part to play in selecting and manipulating which 
message should be conveyed to the Chinese readers, while at the same time taking 
into account the literary tradition of his readers by retaining the summary verses of 
each chapter. 

Burns’ translation was widely circulated in North China, especially in villages,” 
usually as a companion tract distributed together with a New Testament.'* In the 
mid-nineteenth century, the missionaries estimated that most people in the Chinese 


'’ Burns’ translation was also distributed in the interior provinces. For instance, 2,000 copies The 
Peep of Day was granted by the RTS to John W. Stevenson, of the China Inland Mission, for 
distribution in 1874 (ARRTS 1875: 227). 

'8 For the distribution of Burns’ translation, see ARRTS (1878: 166; 1881: 165; 1883: 161; 1884: 
168). A sum of £260 was raised by the East of Scotland Ladies Auxiliary to provide for the cost 
of an illustrated edition of Burns’ The Peep of Day, published by The Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge among the Chinese (SDK). Two thousands copies were printed 
and circulated. See RBTS (1889: 8 and 1890: 7-8) and Catalogue of S. D. K. Publications (1895: 
10), in which Burns’ translation is listed as no. 1101 as a Wen-/i (classical Chinese) version, but it 
should have been Mandarin instead. 
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villages were not sufficiently educated to read the Christian tracts. Those who could 
read intelligently constituted a very small minority, perhaps not more than one in 
fifty among the rural population, though the proportion of the literate in the urban 
population was substantially larger (Hughes 1930: 512-29; ARRTS 1848: 1). 

Under the circumstances, Burns’ Mandarin translation was not necessarily meant 
to be read alone by individual readers. Instead, on many occasions, it was read aloud 
in front of the illiterate audience. Bearing this practice in mind, the change of the 
catechetical structure to narrative and the choice of the medium of translation can be 
justified. A plain narrative in Mandarin could be read out directly and understood right 
away in North China. A similar comment was made by John Stronach on the Manda- 
rin version of the Bible. He maintains that “it is for reading aloud that the Mandarin 
Colloquial is more suitable, as in this way it can be understood by those who cannot 
read themselves” (Stronach 1854). This practice changed the function of the text from 
being meant be read alone silently to being read aloud in public. 

Furthermore, the missionaries realized that the Chinese people had a long tradition 
of public story-telling and novel-reading, known as jianggu (literally ‘telling about 
the ancients’), in cities and villages alike. It was suggested that this means of public 
speaking could be adopted in the reading of the Bible and Christian tracts (ARATS 
1846: 81-2). Likewise, there was a specific form of public instruction in the late 
Qing era. The Mandarin paraphrase of Shengyu guangxun (‘The Sacred Edict’), 
sixteen maxims written by Emperor Kangxi, was commanded to be read publicly 
by an orator, on the first and fifteenth day of each month, to the people and soldiery 
of every province. This was the only form of public instruction, professedly for the 
people, known to exist in China during the Qing period (Milne 1817: x-xi; Too-Yu 
1819: 33-4). 

Following these Chinese traditions, Burns’ Mandarin Peep of Day was often read 
aloud for the illiterate audience. In a letter (1878) reporting on the work of the Peking 
Tract Committee, Edkins points out: 


The late Rev. W. C. Burns’ translation of the “Peep of Day” is also in great 
request. This is read to village audiences by converts who can read. It takes 
its turn with the colloquial Gospels as a book of instruction in Christianity as 
taught in the Bible. (RTSR Sept. 1878: 76) 


Another letter (1880) of Edkins further describes the village reading of this text: 


In a village in the district of Chanhwa [in Shantung] [...] In one family 
the mother and two daughters spin, while a young man, a relation, reads to 
them...Formerly they listened to plays and romances, many of which this 
woman could repeat from memory. When Christianity came to this village 
three years ago, the Peep of Day and the Gospels took the place of the plays 
and romances, and the women are now becoming as familiar with Scripture 
narratives as formerly they were with stories and Chinese heroes [...] These 
facts put in a very clear light the adaptation of Christian literature, of a simple 
kind and in the form of narratives, for village reading in Shantung. (ARRTS 
1880: 167) 
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The case of The Peep of Day illustrates that the missionary strategy of translating 
Christian tracts would usually be purpose-driven and functionally-oriented. 

With the masses as the major target audience, the missionaries also attempted to 
reach the educated classes with Burns’ Mandarin version. Among other tracts, 1,000 
copies of this work were distributed to the degree scholars of Chu-jen, in Peking, 
September 1888 (ARRTS 1890: 179). Nevertheless, the reception on the part of the 
literati would be, most likely, unfavourable due to its foreign subject matter, as well 
as its colloquial style. 

On the other hand, George Owen (1843-1914), of the North China Tract Society, 
reported the practical effectiveness of The Peep of Day in evangelization among the 
common people: 


[had the pleasure of baptising a man last Sunday whose spiritual history began 
with the reading of the Peep of Day three years ago. I have just had a pleasant 
visit also from a man baptised twelve months ago, now doing good work in 
his native village, who dates his first good impressions to the reading of the 
same little book. (ARRTS 1885: 151) 


6. Holmes: Chinese collaboration and pedagogical function 


In contrast to Burns, Sally Holmes did not write a preface to her translation to 
explain her intended purpose and readership. Nevertheless it could be assumed that 
the intended audience, like the original, was little children, since the translator retains 
the direct address to children throughout the main text. The question-and-answer 
structure is also largely kept intact in the translated version. Unlike the other two 
versions, Holmes leaves out all the verses and poems at the end of each chapter. 
From time to time, she is not restrained by the original, but feels free to edit and add 
details from the Bible. 

Remembered as “the forerunner of all the Baptist literature for North China”, 
Holmes’ translation of The Peep of Day was adopted as a textbook in the mission 
schools in Shantung province (Hyatt 1976: 108). In other words, it was used mostly 
by school children as a Christian textbook. The didactic tone shown in the second 
example matches its pedagogical function. The work is indeed a product of partnership 
translation, which was done orally by Sally Holmes and put into writing by her 
Chinese collaborator, Zhou Wenyuan,” a respected local scholar of Shantung. Though 


'S Zhou Wenyuan (J#]3C jf), a sometime Christian convert of J. B. Hartwell’s Baptist group, was 
known to be a translator of The Peep of Day. He was employed by Calvin W. Mateer (1836-1908) 
to teach the Chinese classical program in the Tengchow mission school, Shantung. As a respected 
local scholar, Zhou was at some point hired and fired by virtually every missionary in Tengchow. 
In 1866 he passed the official examinations to become a fu-sheng (lowest grade) licentiate, but 
after that Mateer’s appreciation of him faded, as he renounced his Christian faith out of respect of 
his new Chinese status. He often indulged in Confucian rites and taught “heresy” to the boys, but 
was retained for five years since his services were needed. For a short account of Zhou’s life and 
activities, see Hyatt (1976: 108, 161, 164, 166-7). Apart from translating The Peep of Day, he also 
assisted W. M. Hayes (1857-1944), of the American Presbyterian Mission, to translate Tianwen 
jievao (K3cH3¥2, Elementary Astronomy) in 1897. 
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it was a product of collaboration,”° only Holmes was listed as the translator in all the 
catalogues of Christian literature, though Zhou’s name was mentioned in the text itself. 
In so doing, the role of the Chinese collaborator was marginalized, if not ignored. 
In the process of their cooperation, the missionary usually played a decisive role in 
the selection and interpretation of the text, the materials to be included or omitted in 
the translation, while the Chinese collaborator was crucial in determining the final 
outcome, especially the style of the translation. 

As a result, there is a tendency to render some culturally-specific objects and 
concepts acceptable to a Chinese audience. A case in point is the term ‘bread’ which 
is not only a general reference to this food, but bears a crucial symbol of Christianity. 
It has a special significance in symbolizing the body of Christ breaking for the sin of 
the world, as originated in the Last Supper and now practiced in the Holy Communion 
service in Christian church. The term mantou (#254, ‘steamed bun’), common in 
North China and peculiar to the Chinese culture, was adopted by Zhou throughout 
the translation. In terms of textual and lexical accuracy, the translation simply fails. 
If we evaluate the translation in a wider historical context, this strategy could be 
justified. To most Chinese people in the late Qing era, Christianity was an exotic 
religion loaded with unfamiliar images and concepts. If the choice of an assimilated 
term was not detrimental to the central doctrine, it would serve the ultimate purpose 
of the introduction of Christianity through translation. In this case mantou in China 
would be a functional equivalent to bread in the West (De Waard and Nida 1986). 


7. Conclusion 


Regarding translation strategies, two fundamental issues have been discussed in this 
paper: the choice of the text and the method of translating. The case study of The 
Peep of Day illustrates that the institutional power of the Religious Tract Society to 
a large extent decided the choice of text to be translated. From the 1860s onwards, 
the RTS patronized the translation of the work globally because it fell into line with 
the society’s doctrinal agendas. Offered with financial support, the missionaries and 
mission presses became its agents for translation and publication. The patron was most 
concerned with ideological control, and for this purpose, the selection of texts was 
an effective means. On the part of the missionaries, there were also some pragmatic 
reasons behind their choice of The Peep of Day. The text, simple in language and style, 
was easier for the missionaries to translate. An introductory tract would also cater for 
the needs of the Chinese readers at an early stage of the missionary movement.”! 


2° Partnership translation between foreigners and Chinese was a common practice in the late Qing 
period, for instance, between the missionaries and Chinese assistants, between Lin Shu (1852-1924) 
and his co-translators, and also in the government institutions, such as the Kiangnan Arsenal and 
Tongwen Guan. See Zetzsche (2000: 5-20) and Yu (1985: 59-63). For the role of foreign translators, 
see Fryer (1880: 77-81) and Hung (1999: 223-43). 

21 William Muirhead (1822-1900), a prolific missionary translator, reported the circulation of 
Christian tracts in Shanghai: “The books most extensively circulated are of the simplest kind, giving 
information on the leading truths of religion in the most familiar language. Though the scholars prefer 
works written in the best and most elaborate style, yet the ordinary class of minds is appropriately 
met in the above manner” (ARRTS 1863: 129). 
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Once the text was chosen, the missionary translators were given much flexibility 
in deciding the method of translation, as stated in the letter of William Milne. In 
order to achieve their respective purposes, the three missionary translators opted for 
their strategies with different points of emphasis. Nonetheless, as a group sharing a 
common identity as Protestant missionaries, they carried with them the same mission 
to evangelize the Chinese nation. Translating Christian literature was one of the 
significant means of accomplishing these objectives. Several common features could 
be recognized in all these translations. To get the message across, the translated texts 
had to be intelligible and preferably acceptable to the tastes of the target readers. The 
adoption of a simple, instead of elegant, style in their works could largely be justified 
since they wanted to appeal to the poorly educated classes in general. The simpler the 
style, the wider scope of audience which could be reached. 

Since the dissemination of the religious message was the major concern, the 
translators, every now and then, played the role of manipulators of the message in their 
translations. They had different perceptions of which points were more significant, or 
which should be left out. In this context, an adequate translation, in adhering to the 
original, would only be one of their options. In cases where the translator, like Piercy, 
regarded the original content as sound and sufficient, he would follow it through as 
closely as possible. Nevertheless, if the original appeared to be too simplistic and 
inadequate, he did not hesitate to resort to the Bible for additional information or 
comments. 

Two decisive factors in shaping the final outcome of the translation were the 
intended readership and expected text function. As Christiane Nord suggests, a text 
does not have a fixed function, and its function is only assigned by the initiator, or by 
the recipient through the initiator (1991: 16). After putting on a Chinese costume, The 
Peep of Day does not necessarily perform the same function as its original. Some ver- 
sions were read to children at home, some were used as school textbooks, some read 
aloud for village audiences, and some for the perusal of the literati. If the purpose and 
function of the translated text falls in line with the original, like Piercy’s and Holmes’ 
versions, they would seek to follow the source’s linguistic and literary norms. The 
case is different for Burns who had a much broader audience in mind. The original 
only served as a starting point and overall framework of his paraphrase. 

In a nutshell, it would not be sufficient to judge the quality of the translated texts 
simply by the yardstick of faithfulness or accuracy. A broader perspective and context 
has to be taken into account. The translator’s awareness of the intended function and 
target readership has a strong impact on their choice of strategies and the amount 
of manipulation exercised on the source text. Always conscious of their ultimate 
evangelical agenda, the missionary translators often adopted a naturalizing and 
explanatory approach to bridge the cultural gaps, as is elucidated in the examples of 
The Peep of Day in Chinese costume. This would have been a sensible decision to 
make in the specific historical context of late imperial China. 
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Appendix: 


Favell L. Mortimer’s Works Translated into Chinese 
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Original 


Press 


No Title Year Chinese Title Dialect Translator Publisher Remarks 
Apostes see 
ds Preaching 1880s Mandarin Nyhite; Mrs: Presbyterian 59 leaves 
to Jews and R.G. rae 
Gentiles Mission Press 
(APMP) 
Captivity of c White, Mrs. 2, 
2. Judah 1880s Mandarin RG. Shanghai: 61 leaves 
Kings of By " é White, Mrs. : es " 
3. Israel 1885 Mandarin RG. Shanghai: APMP 59 leaves 
Kings of 7 3 White, Mrs. . a : 
4, Judah 1880s Mandarin RG. Shanghai: APMP 47 leaves 
Line upon 1856 eer 7 Ningpo Cobbold, ‘ 2 volumes, 268 
5. Line -57 Jih tsih yuih le (Romanized) Robert H. Ningpo leaves 
Bears) . Keith, ' 2 
1857 Be Hall Shanghai Caroline P. Shanghai 87 leaves 
Shanghai . 
1857 (Phonetic Crawford, Shanghai 2\volumes;:176 
Tarleton P. leaves 
character) 
Jih-tsih yuih le 
pu-tsoh Ningpo Laurence, . : 
1875 (Romanized) Matilda Shanghai 100 leaves 
(supplement) 
Aes Safford, ee 
1875 5 tall Soochow ‘Anna C. Shanghai: APMP | 41 leaves 
Lines Left By s 3 White, Mrs. : 
y #8 He F J 4 : - 
6. Out 1886 Ee TD Mandarin RG. Shanghai 62 leaves 
Ningpo Laurence, 
aes (Romanized) | Matilda 
More about é White, Mrs. 
Te Jesus 1880s Mandarin RG. 
1858 Iu dong ts’u Ningpo Nevius, Helen ‘ 
. D : 55 
8. Peep of Day hyiao (Romanized) S.C. Ningpo: APMP 155 pages 
Cunningham, 
1860 Be ee HA Shanghai Mrs. William | Shanghai 83 leaves 
G. E. 
Gatiions With preface; 
Piere Wesleyan ao deavesy a4 
1862 ea i8 Cantonese ¥ ya illustrations; 
ae George Methodist 
Church reprinted 1868, 73 
(400 copies) 
Burns. Peking: Mie ieapearets 
35 AS . foci B 
1864 IETF Se Mandarin Willian C: London Mission 1864, 66, 67, 69, 


89, 1933 
59 leaves; 25 
Holmes, illustrations; 
= ca eS : Sally; i reprinted 1867, 69, 
1865 Fl Pala Mandarin Zhou Shanghai: APMP 74, 82, 99, 1933: 
Wenyuan renamed jJl|52 05 
in the 1890s 
Piercy. amd With preface; 93 
we TSIISEF 2 > ‘i i 
1868 eA UE wenyan George Methodist leaves; reprinted 


Church 


1873 (200 copies) 
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Hartwell, Foochow: $i HP 42 leaves; reprinted 
1871 TERS Foochow Charles pany a A pe 1874 (2,000 copies), 
KA 1933 
=] ca y= Safford, . o 59 leaves; 36 
1879 J 51BS Soochow ‘Anna C. Shanghai: APMP | jh trations 
1870s Chefoo 
By Happer, L. B. 
1882 Cantonese 246 pages 
oil Murray, Tientsin: North 
1898 Braille'tor William H. China Tract 
the blind : 
I Society 
aughan, M. 
Hangchow Pa 
1899 (Romanized) L. B. Shanghai: APMP 
Streaks of 
A By 5 THAIS) + : Shanghai: 
9. Light 1885 APES all Shanghai Lambuth,M. | (\puip 
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Measuring Distance 
Tsubouchi Shdy6 and the Myth of Shakespeare Translation in 
Modern Japan 


DANIEL GALLIMORE 
Japan Women’s University, Tokyo, Japan 


Abstract: The discourse on Japanese translation of Shakespeare dates 
back to the late nineteenth century, above all to the work of Tsubouchi 
Shéy6 (1859-1935),! who regarded Shakespeare as both an ancient and 
his contemporary. This dual response is reflected in Shoyo’s style, and 
helpfully precludes the problem of the writer s moral ambiguity; translat- 
ing Shakespeare is always an educational activity in Japan. Although he 
is careful to avoid ideological commitment, Shoyo 5 attempts to combine 
ancient with modern are modernist in tone, substantiating the myth of 
national unity. Shoyds legacy survives not so much in his actual transla- 
tions but in a belief in the power of Shakespeare to assimilate and integrate 
disparate elements of Japanese language and culture. 


A bottomless task 


In an essay of 1909 entitled ‘Soko shirazu no mizuumi’ (‘The Bottomless Lake’), 
Tsubouchi Shoyo picked out one of a handful of possible puns on the writer’s name: 
“Shake-sphere” (Tsubouchi 1969: 282). Quite apart from ShdyG’s lifelong predilec- 
tion for wordplay, the pun hints at what Shakespeare was to become in modern Japan: 
a writer of global importance (one who ‘shakes the sphere’), thus one whom Japan 
needed to know if it were to belong to the modern world; a writer who physically 
‘shakes’, which in Japanese poetics can signify emotion; and, perhaps even a writer 
who ‘shakes’ his ‘sphere’ (or head) at the moral and artistic excesses of the native 
tradition. It is quite evident from the context that Shdy6 intended the first of those 
meanings, since by 1909 Shakespeare was already a major object of interest among 
the Japanese literary Jlite. Shoy6 regarded Shakespeare and Goethe as the only two 
people to have written works of universal significance, although his assessment of 
Goethe was based more on reputation than knowledge of the texts. 

This tripartite role is central to Shoyo’s view of Shakespeare and to his broader 
agenda as a scholar, translator and original playwright. Following an adaptation of 
Julius Caesar in 1884, he became the first person to translate the Complete Works of 
Shakespeare into Japanese in 1928. He had been one of the first to benefit from the 
introduction of English studies after the opening of Japan to the outside world in 1868, 
attending one of the new English schools in the 1870s and winning a scholarship to the 


' Tsubouchi is usually known by his pen name Shéyd (meaning ‘rambling’). Japanese names are 
given in the Japanese order, with family name first. 
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Kaisei Gakk6 (later Imperial University of Tokyo). There he studied Shakespeare under 
the American professor William Houghton, and translated two of the novels of Walter 
Scott at a time when access to native informants and even dictionaries was highly 
limited. In 1884 Shoyo wrote an influential treatise on fiction, Shosetsu shinzui (“The 
Essence of the Novel’), which foresaw the development of the modern Japanese novel 
based on principles of social and psychological realism. Having tried but failed to write 
such a novel, he started to teach at the Tokyo Senmon Gakko (later Waseda University) 
in 1889, where he soon established himself as a leading authority on Shakespeare. In 
1906 he led a group of Waseda students in the formation of the Bungei Kyokai (the 
Literary Arts Association), which pioneered the stage production of Shakespeare in 
Japan as a modern dramatic genre. He also wrote several plays himself in traditional 
and modern style, some of which show Shakespearean influence. 

Shoyo was in fact one of several scholars and writers who studied and translated 
Shakespeare during the Meiji Era.* His preeminence as a Shakespearean was due 
initially to his use of Shakespeare as a model of the realistic, anti-didactic literature 
he had been advocating in Shdsetsu shinzui and then developed through his theory of 
“hidden ideals’ (botsuri sd). The latter was the subject of a famous literary dispute of 
the 1890s — which Shdyd is thought to have won — with the writer Mori Ogai (1860- 
1922) (and recapitulated in essays such as ‘The Bottomless Lake’). In opposition to 
Ogai’s idealism, which asserted that literature has the power to involve and transform 
readers, Shoyo favoured a disinterested response. This is to say that morality and 
character were instilled through parentage and childhood — in Shoyd’s case as the 
son of a minor samurai — long before ‘the Japanese subject’ was likely to have read 
a Shakespeare play. 

The genius of Shakespeare, as Shoyo saw it, was not so much as a formative influ- 
ence, but was subliminal in nature — to deepen the subject’s awareness of who oneself 
and others are — and this no doubt was a useful function at a time when subjectivity 
was being redefined through the processes of modernization. Ogai, on the other hand, 
insisted that self-effacement was an essential quality of drama: that there was no danger 
in swimming in ‘the bottomless lake’. Shoyo shifted towards Ogai’s more Coleridgean 
viewpoint in middle age as he directed his own translations on the Tokyo stage and 
crafted a language for Shakespeare suited to performance. In translating the Complete 
Works, Shoy6 assumed a degree of authorial responsibility for Shakespeare. With 
his books and professorial authority it is likely, for example, that he identified with 
the authorial character of Prospero. The political climate had changed as well. In the 
1890s, when Shdyo was engaged in his dispute with Ogai, the Japanese government 
was nervous about Western imperialism and promoting nationalist policies such as 
the Meiji Rescript on Education of 1890. By the 1910s, when Shoy6 had started to 
translate Shakespeare in earnest, Japan had become an imperial power itself, having 
annexed Taiwan in 1895 and Korea in 1910. 


> 1868-1912. Named after the Meiji Emperor, the first Imperial era of modern Japan after the end 
of national isolation. The Emperor was ‘restored’ as head of state, replacing the Shogun, in 1868 
(the Meiji Restoration). He was succeeded by his son, Emperor Taisho (1912-25), and then by his 
grandson, Emperor Showa (1925-89). 
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Shoyo’s view of Shakespeare was equally informed by the considerable volume of 
Western scholarship he absorbed from the 1880s onwards. These influences are worth 
mentioning for the implications they have for the reception of Shakespeare in Japan. 
At school in Nagoya, for example, an American teacher called Maclaren impressed 
the class when, with a pocket knife in one hand, he declaimed Hamlet’s “To be, or 
not to be’ soliloquy. In the 1890s, Shoy6 developed a technique of recitation (rddoku) 
for teaching Shakespeare and later training the young actors of the Bungei Kyokai. 
At university, he was failed by Houghton for a didactic analysis of the character of 
Gertrude. This humiliating experience clearly influenced his view of Shakespeare as 
a realist in contrast to the writers of didactic novels of the Edo Era (1603-1868) he 
had enjoyed as a youth, where moral failure seldom went unpunished. 

From the Irish scholar Edward Dowden Shoy6 took the image of ‘the bottomless 
lake’ and also an awareness of the unitary development of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
structures. The image of ‘the bottomless lake’ probably derives from a similar image 
used in Dowden’s Shakspere: A Critical Study of His Mind and Art (1875), which 
was the first complete work of Western Shakespeare scholarship to be translated into 
Japanese and in which Dowden advocated a biographical approach to Shakespeare’s 
dramatic structures. In addition, Shoy6 highlights other English sources in his editorial 
notes, and was clearly well-informed of the latest scholarship. Conspicuous pres- 
ences include Richard G. Moulton, whose scientific methodology (as exemplified in 
his Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 1893) contrasted with the critical assumptions 
of Dowden. In the 1910s, Shoy6 starts to refer to Harley Granville-Barker, then the 
most progressive of Shakespeare directors. Although the first of the Prefaces was not 
published until 1927, Shoyo was kept fully informed of Granville-Barker’s radical 
Shakespeare productions of the 1910s and studied the notes Granville-Barker wrote 
to accompany the productions. Finally, there were the Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare 
(1810), which provided many Japanese readers with their first, albeit abridged ex- 
perience of Shakespeare. These narrative abridgements of twenty of Shakespeare’s 
plays had all been published in Japanese by 1907, long before Shoyo completed his 
translation in 1927. 

Behind Shoy6’s realism and ever-widening scholarship lay a modernist impulse 
that sought to know just how far one could go with Shakespeare. In other words, 
Shoy6’s respect for Shakespeare’s ‘hidden ideals’ was countered by a wariness of the 
writer’s artistry. His reading of a handful of kabuki classics before each translation 
gave him not only a linguistic but also a cultural context into which to translate. An 
essay comparing Shakespeare with the kabuki master Chikamatsu (Tsubouchi 1960) 
suggests the native critical framework by which Shoy6 was interpreting Shakespeare. 
He writes that 


50% of Shakespeare is idealist; the other half is realist. Chikamatsu is not so 
well-balanced; he is 70% idealist and 30% realist, but probably because of 
the musical tone of his works, this excessive idealism becomes blurred, and 
what he writes strikes one as factual, although it is often a perfect fake. Both 
often present rather a vulgar or unethical view of life. Because, however, of 
their melodious pens, their writings never impress us as being worldly. (ibid.: 
223-4) 
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Shoyod’s Shakespeare always has something to say, but in comparing Shakespeare 
with his native drama Sh6y6d is generally struck by differences rather than similarities. 
This may be partly due to his lack of personal relations with foreigners. Unlike Ogai, 
who studied medicine in Berlin for four years in the 1880s, Shoyo never once left 
Japan, and even refused to meet the playwright George Bernard Shaw (two of whose 
plays he had translated) on an official visit in 1933, although he did have fruitful 
correspondences with the Japanophiles Lafcadio Hearn and Basil Hall Chamberlain. 
Unlike some of his better-travelled contemporaries, Shoyo begins from the premise 
that Japanese customs and emotions are completely different from those in the West, 
but gradually comes to recognize the power of the theatre to narrow, even bridge that 
gap (Tsubouchi 1977c: 639). 

Shoyo stresses the formal differences at first. He is well aware of the extant dif- 
ficulties of writing blank verse in Japanese but also realizes the translator’s task of 
understanding the subtle relationships between form and content. In an essay published 
in 1885 (Tsubouchi 1977a), he even compares the relationship of a translation to its 
original to the relationship between man and woman. By the time he starts to translate 
the Complete Works in the 1910s, Shoyo focuses on rhetoric, aware more than ever 
of the difficulty of maintaining a disinterested stance. He writes ruefully that ‘to plot 
and manner of speech may now be added ambition’ (Tsubouchi 1977b: 720). Shoyo 
was translating two or three plays a year, most of them for the first time, in addition 
to his responsibilities at Waseda University and numerous other writing projects. He 
was Staking his literary reputation on the success of his Shakespeare translations. 

His fullest statement on Shakespeare comes in Shékusupiya kenkyikan, the manual 
which he published alongside the Complete Works in 1928. Shoy6 lists five features 
of Shakespearean drama: first, the sheer wealth of vocabulary; secondly, the prosody 
and structure of the Shakespearean line; thirdly, the long speech; fourthly, the figure 
of speech; and fifthly, synonyms (Tsubouchi 1978: 259-64). In one telling example, 
Shoyo indicates the difficulty of finding equivalents in Japanese for the words ‘true’ 
and ‘faithful’, noting that cha (for ‘faithful’) and shin (‘true’) do not share quite the 
same relationship they do in English (ibid.: 262). Cha carries the nuance of ‘loyalty’ 
— even ‘allegiance’ to one’s master — and shin of ‘sincerity’ or ‘reality’. 

Shdy6’s strategy was to avoid both literalism and free translation: to devolve his 
style on a search for a balance between old-fashioned language, enriched by kabuki 
and resonating with the historicity of Shakespeare, and a version of contemporary To- 
kyo dialect that conveys Shakespeare’s relevance to the present age. Shoyo’s lifelong 
search for an appropriate style can be considered a continuation of the movement that 
began in the 1880s to amalgamate the literary and colloquial styles (the so-called gem- 
bun itchi tai), a movement which had more or less achieved its objectives by the time 
that Shoy6 started to translate the Complete Works in the late 1900s. The movement to 
reform the language had accompanied the enfranchisement of education, developing 
a written Japanese that was free of obsolete vocabulary and grammar and therefore 
accessible to all. Although Shoyo supported gembun itchi, he was hindered by his 
need to create a contemporary language for Shakespeare when the newly standardized 
Japanese had only just been introduced. What was accepted as necessary in standard 
Japanese was easily condemned as obsolete in Shoy6’s Shakespeare. Nevertheless, 
his comments on Shakespeare translation are richly informative: 
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in translating Shakespeare, one should first consider vocabulary and usage. The 
contemporary language I adopt has to be considered in the broadest of senses. 
My lexicon embraces the rich vocabulary of the Yamanote, the suburbia and 
the Ginza nightlife, liberally mixed with local dialect; I make frequent use of 
a variety of slang and dialect from Tokyo and its surrounds, words such as 
subarashii [‘wonderful’], suteki [‘nice’] and hitokko [‘lonely’]. Whatever the 
intimations of any given character, the colloquial language need suit only the 
translator himself and his friends. Just as [Shakespeare] himself makes free 
use of obsolete and foreign words, dialect and slang (as necessity demands), so 
too does the translator follow suit: drawing on the refined and vulgar styles of 
ancient and modern, expressions from Chinese and Confucianism, the dialects 
of Tohoku and southwest Japan, the language of pre-Restoration Edo, or else 
the timeless accents of the Kyoto and Osaka localities, and then (as occasion 
may demand) the mixed styles of Akinari and Bakin, Saikaku and Chikamatsu 
[writers of the Edo Era, DG]. (Tsubouchi 1978: 263) 


Similar to Shakespeare himself, the linguistic innovator and schooled rhetorician, 
Shoyod aimed to communicate impartially to the whole social spectrum but always in 
the context of the Confucianist hierarchy of young and old as it had been enshrined in 
the Meiji Constitution of 1889. His translations capitalize on the remarkable growth 
in adult literacy achieved by the end of the Meiji Era. Moreover, thanks to the Chtio 
Koron publishing house, the translations were a success in the economically depressed 
Japan of the late 1920s, and were supported by lecture tours to the provinces and 
gramophone recordings of Shoyo reading from his translations of Hamlet and The 
Merchant of Venice. 


Catching up with Shakespeare 


Unlike in India or South Africa, it is difficult to regard Shakespeare as a vehicle of 
British or Western imperialism in modern Japan, although it is true that the visits by 
foreign theatre companies in the 1890s to the expatriate Gaiety Theatre in Yokohama 
coincide with Japan’s vulnerable era of the treaty ports. Rather, one of the main reasons 
why Japanese people have studied Shakespeare is to learn English, and in the sense 
that understanding of English language and Anglophone culture offered all kinds of 
economic and cultural benefits for Japan in the modern world, the appropriation of 
“myriad-minded’ Shakespeare by Shoyo lends weight to the greatest of all Japan’s 
modern myths: the myth of national unity. Shoyo was always a patriot and expressed 
disapproval of the proletarian movements that emerged in the Taisho Era, which 
were to represent the most palpable opposition to the development of Japanese fas- 
cism. He is best identified with Okuma Shigenobu, arguably the most democratic and 
internationalist of the Meiji elder statesmen as well as being the founder of Waseda 
University, where Shoyo spent most of his career. Okuma preached harmony among 
the nations, but for Shoyo at least the dream was based on a sense of Japan’s cultural 
inferiority, which the translation of Shakespeare was intended to help overcome. 
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In fact, most of Shoy6’s academic and artistic activities are predicated on the need 
for reform rather than pure discipline or originality. The translation of Shakespeare 
helped Shoy6 to alleviate his own sense of inferiority towards his native tradition, as 
well as foreign literature. 

Shoyo’s belief in the sweetening influence of culture aligns him with the modern- 
ists, and, as with other Japanese modernists, his acceptance of modernity is qualified 
by a need to establish continuities with the past. In one aside, he criticizes the latest 
English trends in Shakespeare production: “Hamlet in a dinner jacket, Polonius be- 
hind a blind rather than the traditional woven arras, Petruchio in a car, Katherina as a 
flapper girl (moga): it’s all rather extreme, too distant from the original” (Tsubouchi 
1978: 214). The likely reason why Shoy6 felt this way is that he saw his role — as of 
Shakespeare interpreters worldwide — to balance the historical spirit of the Elizabethan 
original with the realities of the present (ibid: 212-3). After initial misgivings, Shoyo 
came to realize that since not even English scholars could ever know Shakespeare’s 
authentic and original intentions (gen’i) with precision, then his own interpretation 
of Shakespeare was as valid as anyone else’s. Equally, he realized the value of un- 
derstanding the various contexts in which Shakespeare’s plays were first performed, 
and urged other Japanese scholars to do likewise. 

The postcolonial critique of Shakespeare is that the plays mythologize ideas of 
kingship and nationhood, and so legitimate colonial power. The capacity of literary 
texts to mediate between the past and present defines not only Shoy6’s Shakespeare 
scholarship but also his agenda as a mediator between the Japan of before and after 
the Meiji Restoration, which he was fortunate enough to straddle. He insisted that 
while Shakespeare’s ideas were always fascinating they were too diffuse to amount to 
a philosophy. Rather, Shakespeare’s ‘big idea’ lies in the dramaturgy, the play itself of 
form and content, and in translating the plays Shoyo harnessed the considerable res- 
ervoirs of dramatic and linguistic energy on which that idea draws. Shakespeare, who 
drew so much on classical sources in the creation of his own tales, showed Shoyo how 
to make myths, in particular the myth that the relationship between past and present 
was something more than arbitrary. Although Shoyo did not openly support Japanese 
imperialism, the rise of Shakespeare in Japan does coincide with the emergence of 
a Japanese empire, and Shoyd’s work was celebrated as a national achievement. As 
Toyoda Minoru wrote in his history of Shakespeare in Japan published in 1940, “the 
Japanese are proud as a nation but in the long run they have never failed to appreci- 
ate everything truly great and good” (Toyoda 1940: 161). This act of appreciation 
is to a considerable extent made possible by Shoyo’s translations, who was himself 
responding to Japan’s belated response to Western imperialism. 


Shoy0d’s legacy 


The greatest barrier to the transplantation of Shakespeare’s ideas in Japan has always 
been linguistic rather than strictly cultural. Whereas the Germans in the nineteenth 
century were able to claim that Schlegel’s Shakespeare was faithful to the original in 
form as well as content, Shakespeare in Japanese was always going to sound irredeem- 
ably different. Shoyo himself took pains to understand Shakespeare’s language in its 
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totality — including the cultural references, rhythms, contexts and so on — and to find 
appropriate equivalents. Yet he was also an original playwright, one who translated 
Shakespeare for the stage. In treating his translations as structural unities, Shoyo 
distanced himself from the formal, even lexical equivalence possible in Romance 
and Germanic languages and instead adopted what James S. Holmes called ‘organic 
equivalence’. Holmes writes of this organic or ‘monistic’ approach to translating 
poetry that 


since form and content are inseparable (are, in fact, one and the same thing 
within the reality of the poem), it is impossible to find any predetermined 
extrinsic form into which a poem can be poured in translation, and the only 
solution is to allow a new intrinsic form to develop from the inward workings 
of the text itself. (1994: 28) 


According to Niki Hisae (1984), the organic approach has informed not only trans- 
lation but also the historical development of Shakespeare in Japan, which has been 
centered on authoritative figures such as Shoyo rather than on notions of an authentic 
‘English’ Shakespeare. Due to the linguistic differences, Japanese Shakespeareans 
have seldom sought to imitate Shakespeare’s language in the manner of the mimetic 
approach theorized by Holmes. Instead they have enjoyed considerable freedom to 
rewrite Shakespeare’s dramatic poetry in modern literary Japanese. 

Shoyod showed little sign of wishing to start a cult around his own name. All the 
better known comedies and tragedies, and some histories, were performed during 
his lifetime, but there is no theatre named after him (pace the Garrick and Olivier) 
and the one acting school that he founded (the Bungei Kyokai, see above) lasted just 
seven years until 1913. He also had surprisingly few ‘disciples’ for a Japanese sensei 
(teacher), although many friends assisted him with his numerous cultural enterprises. 
The one lasting memorial is the Tsubouchi ShoyO Memorial Theatre Museum and 
Library at Waseda University, which was opened in 1928 partly with his own money. 
It is fitting that Shoyo should be remembered in this way when his own theory and 
practice of translation was based so much on retrieving objects from the past. 

Shoyo’s organicism has its roots in the past but whether contemporary Japanese 
Shakespeareans have their roots in Shoy6 is questionable. As early as 1937 the trans- 
lator Mikami Isao was criticizing Shoyo for linguistic and social irrelevance, and 
— whether for ideological reasons or not — successive translators have always aimed 
to produce translations that appeal to current linguistic taste rather than in reverence 
for Shoyo. No translator has tried to imitate Shoyo, and his translations were last 
used in performance in the 1960s, which is to say that Shoy6’s language places what 
are now considered excessive demands on actors working in the modern tradition. 
In 2003, the Bungakuza company staged a production of Richard II loosely based 
on Shoy6d’s original translation of 1918. However this kind of innovation should be 
seen in the context of a host of innovations used to present Shakespeare in Tokyo’s 
competitive theatre, and is unlikely to become common practice. The Shoy6 Kyokai 
(Shoy6 Association) at Waseda exists to promote interest in ShOyo’s work, sometimes 
sponsoring amateur performances of his Shakespeare translations. 
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Shoyo’s legacy is felt primarily in his relationship with Shakespeare: as an early 
modern writer of global significance demanding a catholicity of research. His own re- 
search depended on books imported from Britain and the United States, but translators 
and critics are able nowadays to witness a far greater range of theatrical interpreta- 
tions of Shakespeare than Shoyo ever could have done. This is certainly true of the 
female translator Matsuoka Kazuko, who is translating the Complete Works for the 
director Ninagawa Yukio. She is also a drama critic, who has written extensively on 
Shakespeare performance in Japan and abroad, and can therefore be said to have a 
deep experience of what is and is not feasible in the theatre. Matsuoka compares her 
role as a Shakespeare translator to an insect that starts by tracing the veins of the leaves 
and from there gradually puts together a complete portrait of the whole tree, adding 
that “there is a big difference between reading and translation” (Matsuoka 1998: 199). 
Shoyd would have concurred that the translator starts from a few arbitrary clues, just 
as his own interest gradually shifted and turned inward from Shakespeare’s rhetoric 
(the external) in the 1880s to Shakespeare’s themes (the internalized) in the 1920s. In 
both cases, a few initial insights lead the translator towards an understanding of the 
work as a whole. This process, different from reading in its degree of intimacy with 
source texts, is one and the same as the organic rewriting of Shakespeare in ‘new 
intrinsic forms’. Incidentally, Matsuoka refers to the Shoy6 translations (as well as 
more recent versions) while doing her own. 

Shoyd would also have agreed on the importance of theatrical experience to 
internalizing themes. The new modern theatre of Shoyd’s day was often makeshift 
and experimental, with only a handful of companies and a limited commercial infra- 
structure. Yet between 1911 and his death in 1935, Shoyo arranged for his translations 
of seventeen of Shakespeare’s plays to be staged, some of them at the avant-garde 
Tsukiji Little Theatre, whose managers Osanai Kaoru and Hijikata Yoshi had studied 
drama in Berlin and Moscow. In 1909, Shoy6 arranged for his adopted son Shik6 to 
make a six-year study tour to the United States and Britain, where he acted alongside 
the son of the Victorian actor Henry Irving. Irving’s introspective style was well- 
known in Japan from written accounts; when the kabuki actor Ichikawa Sadanji II 
played Shylock in a 1913 production of The Merchant of Venice, he is thought to 
have modelled his interpretation on Irving’s, although Shoyo (never easy to please) 
thought it effeminate. In fact, Shik6’s relationship with his adoptive father bears a 
slight resemblance to the Hamlet myth. Like Claudius, Shoyo was Shiko’s uncle. As a 
young man, Shik6o became attached to a young woman of whom Shoy6 disapproved, 
and it was partly to terminate the relationship that he was sent abroad. (The young 
woman died of tuberculosis while he was away.) On his return, Shiko managed to 
outdo the older man by playing Hamlet in his own production and translation of the 
play. He died as recently as 1986 and is therefore the most palpable link between 
Shoyo and the present. 

Such anecdotes besides, this essay has concentrated on the theory of Shakespeare 
in modern Japan rather than what each play specifically means to Shoyo, whose com- 
ments on each of the plays, for example their relevance to kabuki and the modern 
genres of realism and naturalism in Japanese fiction, are included in the prefaces he 
wrote to each of the translations as they were published in the 1910s and ‘20s. He 
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had started in his early career from the opinion that Shakespeare was best kept at a 
distance from Japanese culture but as he took increasing responsibility for what he 
created through his translations, in particular as the translations began to be performed, 
Shdyd’s position was no longer disinterested. It is here that Shoy6’s organicism ac- 
quires its meaning; in other words, the translator must decide what is and is not worth 
preserving: which plays, which lines, which insights. 

It is at this point too that Shakespeare translation diverges from Japanese impe- 
rialism (which failed in 1945), whereas Shakespeare in Japan continues unabated to 
the present. Yet the success of Shakespeare in Japan may suggest that the triumphalist 
rhetoric of the past is not entirely moribund. Here I refer to the so-called Shakespeare 
‘boom’ of the late 1980s and early 1990s, which coincided with Japan’s bubble 
economy and culminated in the Fifth World Shakespeare Congress held in Tokyo 
in 1991. Opportunities for seeing and performing Shakespeare increased during this 
period of high economic growth, and Shakespeare was regarded as a vehicle for the 
policies of internationalization which Japan’s leaders were promoting. Ina collection 
of reviews from this period, the critic Ozasa Yoshio groups his reviews for the year 
1990-1 under the heading ‘Shakespeare Boom’, in contrast to years marking a high 
point in kabuki drama (1991) and the death of Emperor Hirohito (1989) (Ozasa 1993: 
305-38). Yet for 1990-1, only one of Ozasa’s reviews is of a Shakespeare production. 
The rest are mainly modern Japanese drama — suggesting that Shakespeare’s influ- 
ence has been rather wider than the narrow field of Shakespeare production — and 
the qualities he observes in these plays are recognizably Shakespearean: assimilative, 
integrative, humanist. 

Ozasa’s reviews suggest that although Shakespeare is just one of many competing 
forces in the Japanese theatre, he does fulfil the role that Shoy6 repeatedly emphasized 
in his notes on Shakespeare translation: that of assimilation as opposed to differen- 
tiation. For it is the traditional drama — whatever its reality now — which served the 
geographical, social and linguistic differences of pre-modern and early modern Japan: 
medieval no drama for the upper class, Kabuki for the merchants. As Shoyo understood 
it from his own agenda and from his reading of Western scholarship, the purpose of 
Shakespeare in modern Japan was to bring together people of different dialects and 
social backgrounds, and as Ozasa indicates, this idea of Shakespeare may embrace 
non-Shakespearean productions as well, even perhaps kabuki. 

As I have mentioned, the latest Shakespeare boom coincides with the era of in- 
ternationalization, when Japanese people were encouraged to transcend cultural and 
linguistic differences with foreigners. Such trends have a tendency to deconstruct 
themselves as the cost of ignoring difference — between individuals, social units and 
so on — becomes too great to bear. The integrative impulse can be associated with 
a certain aggressive individualism which is ideologically related to imperialism. As 
Matsuoka Kazuko has written: “You shouldn’t overdo it, either as translator or direc- 
tor; this is something I have frequently come to realize in the theatre” (1998: 212). 
The same might just as well be said of the history of Shakespeare translation in Japan 
as of translation itself. 
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Translation and Cultural Exportation 
A Case Study of Huang Chunming s Short Stories 
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Abstract: Translation has long been seen as a conduit for cultural commu- 

nication. For the literature and culture of minority languages, translation 

into a majority language, such as English, introduces this culture into the 
world literary stage. This is particularly so when the translations initi- 

ate from the source instead of the target culture, because the very act of 
translation becomes an act of cultural exportation, which more or less 
constructs the literary image of that culture. The translation of Taiwanese 

literature is a case in point. 

This essay examines the anthologies and collections of English transla- 

tions of Taiwanese literature published from the 1960s to the present day, 

aiming to contexualize these translations and to map how English transla- 

tion positions Taiwanese literature in the system of world literature and 
thereby creates its image. I focus on individual texts and, with reference 

to Huang Chunmings short stories in these anthologies, show how the 

approach to translation (e.g. importation or exportation) influences the 

strategies employed by the translators. 


1. Introduction 


The earliest record of translation activities in China can be traced back to the Zhou 
Dynasty in the eleventh century BCE, in which period also appeared the term for 
translation, vi. The first definition of yi (translation) is “yi (exchange), that is, ex- 
changing languages to communicate” (Chen 1992: 11). In this definition, the terms 
for ‘translation’ and ‘exchange’ are described as homonymous. Exchange can involve 
languages, as is the case with translation, or commodities, as in trading. An exchange 
in trading causes the flow of commodities, whereas translative exchange leads to the 
movement of cultural goods. 

From the perspective of trading, commodities can be either imported or exported, 
and so can cultural goods. The movement of cultures can take two directions: from a 
stronger to a weaker one or vice versa. When the movement occurs from a powerful 
to a dependent culture, translation can exert a significant influence on the latter. This 
was the case with the French influence on Egyptian culture (Jacquemond 1992). On the 
other hand, when the direction of cultural movement is from a minority to a majority 
culture, translation may act as an ambassador or agent, introducing and promoting 
writers of lesser-known languages to the mainstream literary world (Jones 2000: 65). 
In this latter case, translation, as the vehicle introducing a minority culture, may be fur- 
ther differentiated. If the act of translation is initiated in the receptor culture, we have 
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cultural importation. If it is initiated in the source culture, it is cultural exportation. 
The translation of Taiwanese literature into English falls into the latter category. 

As Lawrence Venuti (1998: 67-8) has pointed out, translation plays an important 
role in constructing representations of foreign cultures. If the production of translations 
is initiated in the source culture, as is overwhelmingly the case with the translation 
of Taiwanese literature, the question arises: what kind of representation of itself 
would the exporting culture like to see taking shape in the target culture? To answer 
this question adequately, the context of the translation process needs to be taken into 
account. Translated texts, like original texts for that matter, come into being and cir- 
culate in specific contexts, in which various elements are correlated with each other. 
Translations produced at different times may present different images of the same 
source culture. That is why Maria Tymoczko suggests approaching the issue from two 
directions: the “macro-perspective” and the “micro-perspective” (2002: 13). 

The present essay will therefore tackle the problem of the image of Taiwan as it is 
presented in English translations of Taiwanese literature from these two perspectives. 
Considering the matter from a macroscopic perspective, I will review the anthologies 
of English translations of Taiwanese literature published from the 1960s to 2000! 
with the aim of establishing the context of these publishing ventures. In this part of 
the analysis, I will use the concept of ‘paratext’? to examine these literary anthologies, 
irrespective of genres or whether the books bear the title ‘anthology’ or not. I will 
explore the image of Taiwanese literature emerging from the translations and the way 
in which the literature is positioned in relation to both Chinese and world literature. 
From the microscopic perspective, I will then examine Huang Chunming’s short stories 
selected from these anthologies to illustrate how the different contexts of translations 
have a bearing on the strategies employed by individual translators. 

Speaking of the image of Taiwanese literature or of Taiwan’s literary image as it 
is projected in English translations may suggest that there exists an ‘original’ image 
that is presented or re-presented more or less faithfully in translation. This is not the 
case. Indeed, David Wang (1995: 267) has argued from a deconstructionist point of 
view that because ‘difference’ and ‘dissemination’ of meanings pervade every text and 
the interpretation of texts always remains open, “the concepts of ‘original/originary’ 


' Appendix A lists the anthologies and collections of Taiwanese literature published in the past 
forty years. It is based primarily on Perng’s project, sponsored by the Council for Cultural Affairs, 
Executive Yuan, Taiwan, which covers English translations published between 1949 and 1997 
(Perng 1997a). Appendix B shows the statistics of anthologies of Taiwanese literature in English 
translation. 

? The term ‘paratext’, as Gérard Genette points out, refers to “‘a certain number of verbal or other 
productions”, which do not belong to a text but “surround it and extend it, precisely in order to 
present it, in the usual sense of this verb but also in the stronger sense: to make present, to ensure 
the text’s presence in the world, its ‘reception’ and consumption in the form (nowadays, at least) 
of a book” (1987: 1). Anthony Pym (1998: 62-5) considers as paratextual “all the textual material 
that introduces a text proper”, including such things as a book’s cover, the author’s name, the title, 
blurb, table of contents, preface, introduction and publisher. The concept can be extended to cover 
“epitexts’ outside the book itself, such as letters, interview, book reviews and the like (Kovala 1996: 
120). Here I will focus on titles, prefaces, introductions, editors, publishers and selection of the 
content as the approach to the texts. 
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must be put under interrogation”. Thus, this essay does not intend to deal with the 
problem of an authentic, ‘original’ underlying representation, but instead focuses on 
the image as it emerges from the English translations to be reviewed. 


2. The translation of contemporary Taiwanese literature: 
an overview 


Because of their metonymic and diverse nature, anthologies are often regarded as 
major vehicles offering access not only to foreign literatures but also to prevailing 
literary tastes and to changing attitudes toward the writing of individual languages, 
cultures or countries (Kittel 1995: ix; Wang 1995: 262). Surveying the history of the 
anthologies of Taiwanese literature in English translation, we can readily find such 
traces of change. They point to changes in literary tastes but equally to changes in the 
ideology behind the translation and compilation of these anthologies. 


2.1 The 1960s: the beginning 


Although the translation of Taiwanese literature begins in the late1940s and early 
1950s, the first anthology did not appear until 1960. In the course of the 1960s, one 
collection of exclusively Taiwanese poetry was published, while the other four-fea- 
tured authors from Taiwan, Hong Kong and overseas areas other than China. These 
collections all had something in common: they all carried the word ‘Chinese’ and 
four also had ‘new’ in the titles. Most importantly, all five were published as a series 
by the same publisher, who had close links with the United States embassy in Taipei. 
Even so, the translations did not receive much attention, at least not in the United 
States (Hsia 1971: ix). 

As Tu (2000: 497-9) has observed, the writers selected in these collections are 
either associated with the contemporary literary mainstream, i.e. with the anti-com- 
munist tradition, or they are closely related to the literary journal Xiandai Wenxue 
(Modern Literature). At a time when anti-communism was the paramount value, these 
collections reflected the strict separation between Taiwan (referred to as ‘Free China’ 
at that time) and mainland China. They also indicated the ambition to make Taiwanese 
literature the new representative of Chinese literature, in direct contrast to literature 
from mainland China. In other words, these collections presented writing from Taiwan 
as continuing the tradition of Chinese writing. In her introduction to Chinese women 
writers, Nieh Hua-ling [Nie Hualing] (1962: iii-x) started from imperial China, con- 
tinued with the writers after the May Fourth Movement in 1919, and concluded with 
contemporary women writers in Taiwan. It thus presented Taiwanese women writers 
as the successors of the long tradition of Chinese literature. Lucian Wu’s introduction 
to New Chinese Writing indicated in the same vein: “When we say ‘new’, we do not 
mean to suggest any sharp break with tradition” (Wu 1962: iii). 

However, there was a contradiction between what was claimed and what was 
shown. On the one hand, these anthologies endeavoured to present Taiwanese lit- 
erature as the authentic avatar of the great Chinese literary tradition. On the other, 
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the selection of works by poets and writers who were greatly influenced by Western 
modernism revealed the desire to sever the old connection with China and establish a 
new literary tradition. For instance, most of the poets selected in Yu Kwang-Chung’s 
[Yu Guangzhong] New Chinese Poetry (1960) were members of the “Blue Star Poetry 
Society’, to which the editor also belonged. The selection proved highly influential, 
because the twenty poets represented in this collection became the major pool for 
later anthologies (Tu 2000: 494).? 

These publications were sponsored by the United States Information Service, an 
official branch of US Embassy in Taiwan. The sponsorship underlined both the close 
ties between the two governments across the Pacific and the American government’s 
“One China’ policy, which at that time recognized Taiwan as the only Chinese regime. 
The purpose of the anthologies was, firstly, to prove that Taiwan was not a cultural 
desert but a place with a thriving literary life, as opposed to mainland China where in 
the latter half of the 1960s people were living through the Cultural Revolution, and, 
secondly, to establish Taiwan as the authentic inheritor of Chinese culture. 


2.2. The 1970s: the search for authenticity 


In the 1970s, anthologies with titles containing ‘Taiwan’ or ‘Republic of China’ began 
to appear, together with systematic English translations. Six anthologies of exclusively 
Taiwanese modern literature were published during this decade, three in the US, 
published by different university presses, and three in Taiwan, by either official or 
semi-official organisations. Those published in the US all explicitly mentioned ‘Tai- 
wan’ or ‘Republic of China’ in their titles to distinguish them from mainland China, 
while two out of the three collections published in Taiwan still carried the name “China’ 
in their titles. Another five anthologies or collections of Chinese literature published 
in the US included contemporary Taiwanese literary works. 

Among these publications, Chi Pang-yuan’s [Qi Bangyuan] two-volume Anthology 
of Contemporary Chinese Literature (1975-76) was the first comprehensive collection 
of contemporary Taiwanese literature to include poetry, essays and fiction. The motive 
for undertaking such an ambitious project, as Chi (1998: 39) pointed out, was twofold: 
to provide foreign students with teaching materials for modules on modern Chinese 
literature, in the hope that university libraries would not be filled solely with English 
translations published by Beijing People’s Publisher and their propaganda, and to 
introduce literary development in Taiwan so as to let the world literary forum know 
that Chinese literature was alive and well in Taiwan and that the first fruits had been 
produced. This intention was clearly stated in the preface to the English translation. 
Here, Chi included a brief survey of Chinese literature from the Shih Ching [Shijing] 
(sixth century BCE) onwards and claimed that, after 1949, Taiwanese writers had 
“picked up the broken thread and started weaving new patterns into the multicoloured 


3 Seventeen of the twenty poets selected in Yeh’s Modern Chinese Poetry: Twenty Poets from the 
Republic of China (1970), fourteen out of the twenty in Palandri’s Modern Verse from Taiwan 
(1972), and eleven out of twenty-two in Chi’s An Anthology of Contemporary Chinese Literature 
(1975) were first included in Yu’s collection. 
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tapestry of Chinese literature” (Chi 1975: i-vii). The statement pointed directly to the 
intention to export Taiwanese literature as a way of competing with mainland China 
for the central position in the system of Chinese literature. The fact that the anthology 
was published with government support and by an official organisation reinforced the 
political preconception behind the translation. 

The view of Taiwanese literature as the continuation of Chinese literature was 
quite common in the anthologies in this decade. Collections covering both ancient and 
modern literature would feature modern Taiwanese writers alongside the classics of the 
great Chinese tradition. For example, the second volume of Cyril Birch’s Anthology 
of Chinese Literature (1972) contained works of Chinese poets from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth century; Taiwanese poets appear in the last section, in which six po- 
ets are selected. Kenneth Rexroth and Chung Ling’s [Zhong Ling] The Orchid Boat 
(1972/1982) covered women poets from the third century BCE to the modern era, 
juxtaposing five modern Taiwanese poets with the classic Chinese women poets. 

Even the anthologies devoted exclusively to Taiwan regarded Taiwanese writing as 
continuing the Chinese tradition. The foreword to Modern Verse from Taiwan claimed 
that “the Taiwan poets only want to break away from the traditional appearance, but 
in spirit are very much in the tradition themselves” (Shih 1972: xi). C.T. Hsia, in the 
foreword to Joseph Lau’s Chinese Stories from Taiwan: 1960-1970 (1976), compared 
the writers in this selection to their predecessors in 1930s China, trying to establish 
the connection between modern Taiwanese and traditional Chinese literature. In his 
view, even “‘the fiction of Taiwanese regionalism” seemed to claim “a linear descent 
from the folk tradition of Chinese literature which began with [...] the ancient Book 
of Poetry (Shih ching)” (ibid.: xxv). The eagerness with which the authenticity of the 
Chinese inheritance is claimed is probably related to the series of diplomatic setbacks 
which Taiwan suffered in the 1970s and various riots that shook the island around 
the same time.* In the circumstances, it was not surprising that Taiwan felt an urgent 
need for recognition and would loudly claim the central position both politically and 
in literary terms. 

The texts selected in the anthologies of this decade also reflect changes in literary 
taste. Take the selection of Taiwanese fiction for example. C.T. Hsia’s Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Chinese Stories (1971) included three writers from Taiwan, but as Hsia pointed 
out, all three had been living in the US for some years. He further claimed that “Taiwan 
literature” was in a sense “a misnomer’, because many of the serious writers did not 
live on the island but were scattered around the globe and remained “‘characteristi- 
cally Chinese in their nostalgia for their lost homeland and in their intense awareness 
of their frustrations or lack of identity in Taiwan or abroad” (ibid.: xi). He failed to 


4 The diplomatic setbacks included the US’s declaration to return the Diaoyutai islets (the Chien- 
ke Islands or Senkaku in Japanese) to Japan (12 August 1970); the United Nations vote to admit 
the People’s Republic of China and to expel Taiwan (25 October 1971); the US president Richard 
Nixon’s visit to Beijing (February 1972) and the termination of official diplomatic relations with 
Japan (September 1972) and the US (31 December 1978). The events on the island include the na- 
tionalist movement (4 December 1972); the death of Chiang Kai-shek (5 April 1975); the Chung-li 
Event (19 November 1977) and the Kaohsiung Event (10 December 1979) (see J. Wang 1980: 44; 
Hsiau 2000: 68; Gu 1996: 465-7). 
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notice the younger writers who were born and bred on the island and had just made 
their debut. They are writers of the xiangtu wenxue (‘nativist literature’) movement. 
To be sure, when Chi Pang-yuan compiled her anthology, she did indicate the turning 
of the literary tide in Taiwan by selecting one xiangtu wenxue writer in the person 
of Huang Chunming. The movement signalled the birth of local consciousness, and 
Chi’s anthology was the first to document the emergence of “the image of Taiwan’s 
native subjectivity” (Tu 2000: 501). 

The emphasis on local consciousness was followed by Lau’s Chinese Stories from 
Taiwan: 1960-1970. This was the first English collection of fiction bearing ‘Taiwan’ 
in its title. Of the eleven writers selected in this collection, five can be categorized as 
writers of xiangtu wenxue.° The criteria for selection, as Lau explained in the preface, 
were that “the writers represented be of Taiwanese origin and that their stories be a 
genuine reflection of the native sentiments about Taiwan” (1976: xxix). This collec- 
tion presented the great leap of Taiwanese literature and served to remind “mainland 
centered scholars and critics that modern Chinese literature should not be judged only 
by the standards of geopolitics” (Wang 1995: 263). Like Chi’s anthology, Lau’s collec- 
tion sought to push Taiwanese literature from the periphery to the centre of the system 
of Chinese literature. However, David Wang also points out that Lau’s collection 


creates a vision of Taiwan at the crossroads between mainland cultural and 
political hegemony and burgeoning native consciousness, between avant-garde 
causes and nostalgic sensibilities, and between historical awareness of change 
and yearning for mythic Time. (ibid.: 263) 


Thus this collection of Taiwanese short stories in English translation offers an 
image of change and foreshadows the more drastic changes to come in the 1980s. 

In addition to the growing numbers of English translation, research into Taiwanese 
literature also increased in the 1970s. Taiwanese literary studies had for a long time 
been a subdivision of Chinese literature and were not regarded as a research area of 
their own until the late 1970s (Chi 1996: 40; Ying 1997: 398). The growing interest 
of the Western world in Taiwanese literature coincided with the controversy raised by 
the emergence of xiangtu wenxue, but this is more than a mere coincidence. This is 
partly because during the two decades from 1960 to 1980 Taiwanese writers created 
the richest and most colourful literary works in Chinese since the May Fourth move- 
ment of 1919 and by contrast, literary developments in mainland China were brutally 
suppressed during the Cultural Revolution (Faurot 1980:1-5). But a more important 
factor is that only when the native writers began to explore their roots and to write 
about the real lives of the people on the island, and after systematic introduction into 
the West through selective translation, did the outside world begin to recognize the 
existence of their works. 


> The five writers were Chen Ying-cheng [Chen Yingzhen], Qi Deng Sheng, Wang Chen-ho [Wang 
Zhenhe], Huang Chunming and Yang Ching-chu [Yang Qingchu]. 
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Peripheral as the position of Chinese literature is in the world literary system,° 
Taiwanese literature still makes every effort to gain recognition in the West, and es- 
pecially in the English-speaking world. In the 1970s, the goal was to replace literature 
from mainland China and position itself in the centre of the Chinese literary system. 
Through translation as a medium of cultural exportation, Taiwanese literature aimed 
to occupy the central position of a literary system (Chinese literature) that is itself 
peripheral to the macro-system of world literature. 


2.3 The 1980s: a separate identity 


During the 1980s Taiwan reached a political turning point. The loosening of political 
control encouraged the growth of local consciousness and eventually led to the lifting 
of Martial Law in 1987. This political change of tone found a literary counterpart. 
Promoting Taiwanese literature, as something distinct from Chinese literature, was no 
longer a taboo and Taiwanese literature finally gained the right to be itself (Ye 1987: 
172; Peng 2000: 1). In the efforts to construct the history and canon of Taiwanese 
literature, writers who were active during the Japanese colonial period and works 
written in Japanese were re-discovered and translated.’ 

The English translations published in this decade showed a Taiwan searching for its 
identity. Among the ten anthologies covering Taiwanese literature published between 
1980 and 1990, the most important one was Lau’s The Unbroken Chain (1983). It was 
the first collection of Taiwanese fiction to include works from the Japanese colonial 
period. The anthology is divided into two parts, the first covering the Japanese period 
(1895-1945) and featuring four writers, the second covering the years since 1945, 
featuring thirteen authors. Lau suggested that Taiwanese literature in the Japanese 
colonial period was “a sui juris means of protest” as well as a form allowing writers 
to express themselves and establish a link with “the great chain of May Fourth litera- 
ture” (Lau 1983: x). Nevertheless, as Wang (1995: 265-6) observed, by presenting a 
continuous chain of Taiwanese literature, Lau established Taiwanese literature as a 
literary entity in its own right, no longer a branch of the wider Chinese tradition. 


® Based on the concept of literary systems derived from Russian Formalism, Itamar Even-Zohar 
((1978)1987) has proposed the term ‘polysystem’, suggesting that literary systems are stratified and 
dynamic, and may change and mutate as a system interacts with each other systems. Considering the 
importation of literature as the default position, Even-Zohar suggested that foreign literatures are 
translated and imported into a culture to fill in what is lacking there. However, he overlooked the 
case of cultural exportation, in which a source culture wishes to fill a perceived absence in the target 
culture. When that happens, the translated literature does not fill a gap in the receiving culture but 
rather acts like an alien element, even though it seeks to reshape the new environment. As a result it 
will, more likely than not, occupy a peripheral position in the literary system of the target culture. 
In Taiwan, Guangfugian Taiwan wenxue quanji (Collection of Taiwanese Literature before 1945) 
edited by Zhong Zhaozheng and Yeh Shih-tao and Rijuxia Taiwan xinwenxue (Taiwan New Literature 
under the Japanese Occupation) edited by Li Nan-hen were both published in 1979. In China, Zaiwan 
xiaoshuoxuan (Selection of Taiwanese Fiction), published by Beijing renmin wenxue chubanshe in 
1979, also includes works dating from the Japanese colonial period. 
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Wang (ibid.: 266) also noticed the tendency to separate Taiwanese literature from 
that of mainland China in Lau’s text selection. The second part of his anthology be- 
gins with a love story by Chung Li-ho [Zhong Lihe], who was more influenced by 
the Japanese legacy than by the Mandarin tradition. It was followed by Lin Hai-yin’s 
‘Lunar New Year Feast’. The story deals with the experience of the mainlanders 
who fled to Taiwan with Chiang Kai-shek and believed in the government’s political 
slogan ‘Recover the Mainland’. The anthology ends with Chang Ta-ch’un’s [Zhang 
Dachun] ‘Birds of a Feather’, which again deals with an old soldier who fled from the 
mainland. Unlike his fellows in ‘Lunar New Year Feast’, this soldier harbours no illu- 
sions about returning to the mainland. His nostalgia appears incomprehensible and is 
mocked by his comrades-in-arms of the younger generation. The story not only closes 
the anthology but also announces the end of the link with the mainland. Lau’s title, 
The Unbroken Chain, indicates the continuity of the tradition of Taiwanese literature 
since the Japanese colonial period. However, viewed from another perspective, we can 
say that while the anthology establishes the unbroken chain of Taiwanese literature, 
it breaks the link with the Chinese tradition. 

Dominic Chueng’s The Isle Full of Noise: Modern Chinese Poetry from Taiwan 
was published in 1987. This collection resembles Lau’s in that it, too, tries to estab- 
lish a poetic tradition which is Taiwan’s own. Even though Chueng does not include 
poetry from the Japanese colonial period, his introduction traces the poetry tradition 
in Taiwan all the way back to the colonial period and declares that “Taiwan has its 
own poetry, with its own Chinese identity” and its development “no more represents 
a continuation of the mainland’s new poetry than it does a break from its own painful, 
local tradition” (ibid.: 1). 

Since this collection was published after the debate about the xiangtu wenxue 
movement in the late 1970s, it might have been expected to offer a different selec- 
tion from previous anthologies, perhaps with a particular focus on the native poets. 
As a matter of fact, twelve of the thirty-two poets in this collection had appeared in 
earlier anthologies. While a third of the poems were originally produced after the 
xiangtu wenxue debate, the work of the ‘Li’ poetry society, which was established 
by the nativist poets, was neglected. Tu Kuo-ch’ing [Du Guoging] (2000: 508-9) 
argues that the image presented in this collection is exactly what the editor claims: 
“Taiwan [...] with its own Chinese identity”. Tu’s discontent may be justified by the 
fact that Chueng does not establish an identity for Taiwan, but a Chinese identity of 
Taiwan. However, Chueng’s use of ‘Chinese’ as a generic term referring to the Chi- 
nese language, rather than to a geographical or political entity, opened the way for 
the anthologies in the next decade. 

Special thematic issues of periodicals may be regarded as literary anthologies of a 
kind. While serial publication generally differs from anthologizing in that the structure 
and editorial policy of periodical issues are likely to be less consistent and explicit 
(Hung 1995: 239), special periodical issues devoted to specific topics behave very 
much like anthologies. In the 1980s, the Hong Kong-based translation periodical Ren- 
ditions produced two special issues, one in 1983 on Chinese literature today, the other 
in 1987 on contemporary women writers. The former was published as a single book 
entitled Trees on the Mountain: An Anthology of New Chinese Writing in the next year. 
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The book was divided into four sections, covering prose, fiction, poetry and drama. 
In the section of fiction, three writers were selected: Chen Yingzhen from Taiwan, 
Xi Xi from Hong Kong and Zhao Zhenkai from China. The selection foreshadowed 
the trend that regarded these three regions as separate literary entities. Later, in the 
1987 special issue on contemporary women writers, the selected authors were further 
arranged according to regions. Consequently, the issue was divided into three parts, 
presenting writers from Taiwan, Hong Kong and China respectively. The division, in 
a sense, regards the literatures of these regions as separate entities. Interrelated and 
inter-influenced as they may be, the evolution of each region follows a different route, 
leads to different results and thus forms an individual literary system. 

In short, the anthologies of Taiwanese literature in English translation in the 
1980s projected an image of a literature aiming to tear itself away from the system of 
Chinese literature and to constitute a system of its own, both in terms of translation 
and research. It might still be marginal in the macro-system of world literature, but it 
wanted to be seen to co-exist with mainland China’s literary system. This trend grew 
even more explicit in the following decade. 


2.4 The 1990s and since 


In the 1990s, the numbers of anthologies and collections of Chinese literature trans- 
lated into English boomed. Excluding those covering literature from mainland China 
only, there were ten collections, plus one special issue of Renditions on contemporary 
Taiwanese literature, and another seven anthologies covering literatures written in 
Chinese from different regions, including Taiwan. Five collections of short stories from 
Taiwan explicitly indicate their regional feature. Among them, Rosemary Haddon’s 
Oxcart: Nativist Stories from Taiwan: 1934-1977 (1996), which appeared in Germany, 
was the first and, so far, the only anthology consisting exclusively of short stories by 
xiangtu wenxue writers. Haddon’s title proved symptomatic, for in this decade the 
geographical term ‘Taiwan’ replaced the traditional usage of ‘China’ or ‘Chinese’. 
These volumes, whether published in Taiwan or abroad, resonated with the changing 
political atmosphere. It is ironic that the literature from a specific region can only 
claim its name after almost half a century. 

Many of the titles show their regional orientation, from Eva Hung’s Contemporary 
Women Writing: Hong Kong and Taiwan (1990) and Michael Duke’s Worlds of Modern 
Chinese Fiction: Short Stories and Novellas from the Peoples Republic of China, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong (1991) to Tam Kwok-kan’s A Place of One's Own: Stories 
of Selfin China, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore (1999). Even those volumes that 
do not indicate the regional element in their title are organized along regional lines. 
For example, Martha Cheung and Jane Lai’s Oxford Anthology of Contemporary 
Chinese Drama (1997) arranges its texts, not chronologically, but geographically, 
divided into three groups: China, Taiwan and Hong Kong. In this sense, ‘Chinese’, 
as mentioned above, refers merely to the language and no longer to a nation. Thus, 
there are Chinese literatures from China, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore and so on. 
Michael Duke’s use of the plural ‘worlds’ rather than the singular ‘world’ in his title 
seems to echo this trend. 
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The most ambitious translation project of the decade was probably The Columbia 
Anthology of Modern Chinese Literature (1995) edited by Joseph Lau and Howard 
Goldblatt. It is the first comprehensive anthology of modern Chinese literature in 
English translation that covers the entire modern period from 1911 to the present, and 
it includes different genres and major writers from China, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
The texts are divided into three genres: fiction, poetry and prose. In each category, 
the texts are arranged chronologically, further divided into three periods: from1911 
to 1949, from 1949 to 1976 and since 1976. Interestingly, the six writers of fiction 
representing the second period are all from Taiwan.’ The selection reflects the general 
view that the literature from China in this period amounts to a gaping hole, particular 
during the catastrophic years of the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976). This is the 
absence that Taiwanese literature, casting itself as continuing the Chinese tradition, 
endeavoured to fill in the 1960s and ‘70s. 

In the 1990s, the Taiwanese government also initiated a series of projects to 
translate Taiwanese literature, increasing its involvement in cultural exportation. In 
1991 the Council of Cultural Affairs, a cabinet ministry in Taiwan’s Executive Yuan, 
started a six-year project of translating Taiwanese literature (Perng 1997b). In 1996 
the same Council joined forces with the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
to sponsor the launch of Taiwanese Literature: English Translation Series, another 
journal promoting Taiwanese literature on the global stage. Two years earlier, in 1994, 
the joint sponsorship of the Council and a semi-official organisation in Taiwan, the 
Chiang Ching-kuo Foundation for International Scholarly Exchange, had allowed 
Columbia University Press to launch a series of modern Chinese literature from Taiwan 
in translation. Chi Pang-yaun (2002), who was on the editorial board, observes that 
the series more or less compensated for the lack of English translations of full-length 
novels from Taiwan. 

To sum up, it will be clear that the translation of Taiwanese literature in the last 
four decades parallels the changing political climate on the island, from claiming to 
be the authentic successor of the Chinese tradition to the desire for self-examina- 
tion and the search for an identity of its own. The image of Taiwanese literature as 
it is projected in these translations moves from a claim to constitute the centre of 
the Chinese literary system to being a separate system within the larger system of 
literature in Chinese. This latter system comprises literary writings in Chinese from 
China, Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaysia and other overseas regions. Chinese here 
refers only to the language, not to a nation, and the definition of Chinese literature 
becomes literature written in Chinese. 


3. The translation of xiangtu fiction 


As an important literary genre in Taiwan, xiangtu wenxue (‘nativist literature’) should 
not be absent in the translation of Taiwanese literature. In this section, I will look into 
the translation of xiangtu fiction in the anthologies.’ 


’ The writers selected are Zhu Xining, Chen Yingzhen, Bai Xianyun, Wang Wenxing, Huang Chun- 
ming, and Wang Zhenhe. 
° Appendix C shows the statistics of writers of xiangtu wenxue selected in the anthologies. 
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As mentioned above, Chi Pang-yuan was the first anthologizer to highlight the rise 
of xiangtu wenxue, but of the seventeen writers in the section of short stories in Chi’s 
two-volume anthology of 1975-76, only Huang Chunming falls into the category of 
xiangtu wenxue.'° Things looked much better in Joseph Lau’s Chinese Stories from 
Taiwan: 1960-1970 (1976). Here, almost half the authors selected (five out of eleven: 
Ch’en Ying-chen, Ch’i-teng Sheng [Qi Deng Sheng], Wang Chen-ho, Huang Ch’un- 
ming and Yang Ch’ing-ch’u) were xiangtu wenxue writers. 

It was not until the publication of Lau’s other collection, The Unbroken Chain 
(1983), that xiangtu wenxue was adequately represented to Anglophone readers. The 
first anthology to include Taiwanese writers from the Japanese colonial period, it 
covered also the first stage of the xiangtu wenxue movement in the 1920s. Four writers 
featured in the first part (‘Taiwan Fiction During the Japanese Period, 1895-1945’), 
Lai Ho [Lai He], Wu Cho-liu [Wu Zhuoliu], Chu Tien-jen [Zhu Dianren] and Yang 
K’uei [Yang Kui], were closely associated with xiangtu wenxue. In the second part 
(‘Taiwan Fiction Since 1945’), again almost half the authors (six out of thirteen) were 
writers of xiangtu wenxue: Chung Li-ho, Cheng Ch’ing-wen [Zheng Qingwen], Li 
Ch’iao [Li Qiao], Ch’en Ying-chen, Huang Ch’un-ming and Wang Chen-ho. Other 
than the last three familiar names, the first three writers from the 1950s also made 
their debut in English translation in this anthology. 

Xiangtu wenxue, as representative of Taiwanese literature, is featured in other an- 
thologies as well. In Soong and Minford’s Trees on the Mountain: An Anthology of New 
Chinese Writing (1984), only three short story writers are selected, Chen Yingzhen, 
Xi Xi and Zhao Zhenkai, representing Taiwan, Hong Kong and China, respectively. 
As mentioned above, Lau and Goldblatt’s Columbia Anthology of Modern Chinese 
Literature covers only six Taiwanese writers in its section on fiction from 1945 to 
1976, three of them writers of xiangtu wenxue (Chen Ying-chen, Huang Chun-ming 
and Wang Chen-ho). It is fair to say that xiangtu wenxue is the most representative 
genre in Taiwanese literature in the 1960s and ‘70s. 

The most comprehensive treatment of xiangtu wenxue in English is undoubtedly 
Rosemary Haddon’s Oxcart in 1996, so far the only collection devoted exclusively 
to the genre. In addition to including stories from the Japanese colonial period to the 
peak of the xiangtu wenxue movement in the late 1970s, Haddon briefly reviewed its 
history and located it in “the post-colonial continuum”. The eleven stories by nine 
different authors, Haddon (ibid.: xxii) pointed out, might not be considered ‘great’ lit- 
erature, but they showed the “dilemma generated by the inequalities defining Taiwan’s 
relations, both domestically and abroad” from the colonial period to the postwar era. 
Alongside names familiar from earlier anthologies, Oxcart presented four writers who 
had never before been translated (Lu Heruo, Ye Shitao, Wang Tuo and Zeng Xinyi). 


'° Chi (1975) mentioned in the preface that three writers were selected to represent “the distinctive 
local color [...] of the native scene”. They are Huang Ch’un-ming, Shih Shu-ch’ing [Shi Shuqing] 
and Lin Huai-min [Lin Huaimin]. However, from a long-term perspective, only Huang can be clas- 
sified as a writer of xiangtu wenxue, because neither Shih nor Lin were further associated with the 
xiangtu wenxue movement in their later career. 
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4. Huang Chunming’s short stories 


One of the forerunners of the xiangtu wenxue movement in Taiwan, Huang Chunming 
is probably a symbol of Taiwanese literature. Although he once declined to be labelled 
as a writer of xiangtu wenxue, his works evidently focus on ordinary people, the main 
concern of xiangtu wenxue. In an interview, Huang said that he likes to describe 
ordinary people or nobodies (xiaorenwu) because he is one of them and knows only 
too well how they feel. He has great compassion, concern and sympathy for these 
people (Xu 1997). Most of Huang’s characters are poorly educated, disadvantaged 
individuals who live on the lowest rungs of the social ladder. They struggle to “cope 
with assaults on their traditionalism, hostility or condescension on the part of their 
urban brethren, and of course all the debilitating effects of poverty” (Goldblatt 2001: 
viii). As a result of their lack of education they cannot speak the official language 
well, and only express themselves in their native Taiwanese dialects. 

The success of Huang’s work is due to the description of these characters, and the 
description in turn relies on their language. As Huang himself has pointed out, the 
key to bringing a character to life is his or her speech (Xu 1997). The dialogue in the 
fiction is the critical element because it reveals the character’s personality, profession, 
social status, educational background and other things besides. Gu Jitang’s History 
of the Development of Taiwanese Fiction called Huang Chunming “the spokesman 
of ordinary people” (1996: 511). However, in his concluding remarks Gu overlooked 
Huang’s use of Taiwanese dialect and argued that Huang vividly described local 
characters without using Taiwanese. As a matter of fact, Huang does use Taiwanese 
dialects to describe rural characters. His liberal use of dialect even becomes a major 
problem for translators when they try to render his works in English. 

Huang Chunming is one of the most frequently selected writers in the antholo- 
gies. Five of his stories are included in different anthologies: “A Flower in the Rainy 
Night’ in Lau’s Chinese Stories from Taiwan, ‘His Son’s Big Doll’ in Chi’s Anthol- 
ogy of Contemporary Chinese Literature, “The Fish’ in Ing’s Winter Plum, ‘I Love 
Mary’ in Lau’s Unbroken Chain, and ‘The Ringworm’ in the Columbia Anthology. 
“The Fish’ was first translated for and published in Chinese Pen and ‘The Ringworm’ 
first appeared in Huang’s collection of short stories, The Drowning of an Old Cat. 
The translations of the other three stories were commissioned for the individual an- 
thologies. As discussed above, different anthologies take up different positions and 
project different images of Taiwan’s literature. Are these differences perceptible in 
the translations of individual works? 

“A Flower in the Rainy Night’, translated by Earl Wienman for Lau’s Chinese 
Stories from Taiwan, concerns Pai Mei, a prostitute in a small fishing port who wants 
to have a baby of her own so as to be able to realize her dream of leaving the world of 
prostitution to raise her child. She manages to get pregnant by a young strong fisher- 
man, one of her customers, and eventually gives birth to a baby boy. With the birth 
of the child Pai Mei seems to be reborn herself and becomes an earth-mother figure. 
At the end of the story, she takes the baby to the seashore “to see the sea”’. 

As David Wang (1995: 269) has noted, the story possesses a certain romantic po- 
tential and Huang’s narrative, with its fable-like tone, conveys a sense of the fantastic. 
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Wienman’s translation, however, puts more emphasis on its realistic aspect and, as 
Wang observes, with a certain “coolness” in its narration, his English version “fore- 
grounds the tentative triumph of an earthy woman’s struggle against her heredity and 
environment by suppressing the narrator’s ‘fantastic’ embellishment of that struggle” 
(ibid.: 269-270). In other words, the translation more or less follows the editor’s 
principle of reflecting the reality of Taiwanese society. The change in the story’s title 
seems to confirm this tendency. The original title in Chinese is ‘Kanhai de rizi’ (“Days 
of Watching the Sea’) rather than ‘A Flower in the Rainy Night’, which is a song that 
Pai Mei sings in the story and which symbolizes her miserable fate. The original title 
can be interpreted as meaning either the days when Pai Mai lives as a prostitute in 
the fishing port or the days when she finally holds her baby boy in her arms, watching 
the sea. It can be pessimistic and optimistic at the same time. The title in the English 
version throws only the miserable reality into relief, not the ‘fantastic’ wishes. 

“His Son’s Big Doll’, translated by John Hu for Chi’s Anthology of Contemporary 
Chinese Literature in 1975, is a story about a father, called K’un-shu, who earns a 
living by acting as a sandwich man to raise his son Ah-lung. But the child becomes too 
used to seeing his father dressed up as a clown to recognize him when he removes the 
costume and the make-up. At the end of the story the father has found a job without 
having to dress like a clown and tries to calm the tearful boy by putting on make- 
up again. Asked by his wife what he is doing, he does not know what to say. In the 
original text, he replies, 


‘te CG Lae) 
which was translated into English as 


“T want Ah-lung to recognize me”. 


The original text shows the father at a loss for words, as if he is standing at a 
crossroads without knowing which direction to take, whereas the translation, by com- 
pleting the father’s sentence, delivers a perfectly clear message to the English readers. 
David Wang suggested that the translation should be seen against the backdrop of the 
ideological framework of the anthology as a whole: 


Seeing that Chi’s anthology is most concerned with the telling of history as 
a continuous flow from the past to the future, as a coherent ‘narrative’ that 
manifests China’s fate, it is understandable why, in Hu’s version, the sandwich- 
man-father is desperate to have his baby son ‘recognize’ him. The ‘master-plot’ 
of the anthology claims its prerogative: when the clown-father of a future 
Taiwan generation woefully stammers over the pronoun of personal selfhood, 
the pronoun can only mean selfhood as recognition, acknowledgment by the 
social other, and fulfillment in historic time. (1995: 271) 


The suggestion that Hu was consciously affected by what Wang calls the anthol- 
ogy’s ‘master-plot’ may be no more than speculation. As a matter of fact, when ‘His 
Son’s Big Doll’ was first published in Wenxue Jikan (Literary Quarterly) in 1968, 
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the story ended with “fy2e ba] eRe HE EK...” (“I want Ah-lung to recognize me”). The 
ending remained the same when the text later appeared in collections of Huang’s 
short stories under the title Erzi de Dawanou [His Son’s Big Doll], published by 
Xianrenzhang in 1969 and then by Dalin in 1974. However, also in 1974 the story was 
included in another volume of Huang’s stories, Luo [Gong], published by Yuanjing, 
and here the ending was changed to “Fk, Fk, #&...” (“I, I, L...”). Hu’s translation was 
probably based on the version before the ending was revised. 

Hu’s rendering, however, influenced subsequent translators. In 1980, a volume 
of English translations of Huang’s work appeared under the title The Drowning of an 
Old Cat and Other Stories, for which Howard Goldblatt translated ‘His Son’s Big 
Doll’. The resemblance between the translations speaks for itself: 


Original 1 (1968, 1969, 1974): 


“Ze,” UPS TEA, FSSA, “Pe BeBe HE 
RK: sen 


(“I,” because suppressing something, Kunshu’s words are a little trembling, 
“T want Ah-lung to recognize me...”) 


Original 2 (1974): 
“$e,” GERHART, “FR, BE BR 


(“I,” because suppressing something, Kunshu’s words are a little trembling, 
“TU, 1...”) 


Hu’s translation (1975): 


“Well, I...” as K’un-shu was trying to suppress something, his voice trembled: 
“T want Ah-lung to recognize me...” 


Goldblatt’s translation (1980): 


“I,” K’un-shu’s voice was trembling, “I want Ah-lung to recognize me...” 


In both Hu’s and Goldblatt’s translations K’un-shu seem eager to be recognized by 
his son. That eagerness had already disappeared in Huang’s original text since 1974, 
but it lingered on in Goldblatt’s translation in 1980. As it is, Goldblatt acknowledged 
in his preface that John Hu’s translation had “proved instructive” (1980: x). The 
translation would finally be adjusted in 2001 when the same story was republished 
in The Taste of Apple, a revised edition of The Drowning of an Old Cat and Other 
Stories. The story’s closing line changed accordingly: 


Goldblatt’s translation (2001): 


“T,” Kunshu’s voice was trembling, as if he were holding something back, 
id ero Uren ra 
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The change in the translation undoubtedly stemmed from the change in the source 
text. But it took a quarter of a century for this to happen. 

The story ‘I Love Mary’, also translated by Goldblatt, is set in a city rather than 
in the countryside. The main character, David Chen, is an employee of an American 
company and ready to do anything to please his foreign boss. He himself has been 
transformed — ‘translated’ — from a native Taiwanese into a fake American. He is so 
accustomed to his English name that he is unable to respond when people call him 
by his Chinese name. He tries to speak English whenever possible. He copies the 
Western style of life to perfection and is proud of it. At the end of the story, he adopts 
the dog which his American boss has left him and turns into a parody of everything 
he has tried so hard to become. 

The original story in Chinese was published in 1977 following the so-called 
“Nixon shock’, i.e. the American President’s visit to Beijing, and was often read as 
anti-American. As Wang (1995:270) suggests, at the heart of the story is the tension 
between a fake sense of being American and the reality of being Taiwanese. This ten- 
sion informs the original’s ironic tone of voice. For the translator, the problem lies in 
translating the ‘translation’ that David Chen has become. Goldblatt, as an American, 
needs to “‘appreciate the ‘fakeness’ of Huang’s character’s American manners, as 
opposed to the ‘real’ ones that Goldblatt is supposed to be familiar with, before he 
can show the hilarious side of Taiwan under Western influence” (ibid.). By italicizing 
the English phrases in the original texts and literally translating the Chinese names, 
either explicitly in the main text of the translation or in footnotes, Goldblatt maintains 
Huang’s irony but reverses it. Huang, as a native Taiwanese, writes the fakeness of 
“the fake American” (jia meiguoren) in his story, while Goldblatt, as an American, 
has to deal with the fakeness of a Taiwanese being a fake American. If The Unbroken 
Chain, as discussed above, aims to establish a literary identity for Taiwan, the transla- 
tion, by contrasting the real Taiwanese identity with the fake American manners of 
David Chen, fits that agenda. 


5. Conclusion 


After more than fifty years’ separation from mainland China, Taiwan has created a 
unique literary entity which can no longer be simplified as part of the larger Chinese 
literary tradition. Not only literature in Chinese from Taiwan but also literatures from 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaysia etc. may profitably be seen as systems of their own, 
which together form the macro-system of world Chinese literature. No doubt these 
literatures will be influenced by the tradition of Chinese writing in one way or other, 
but each contributes something individual to their own tradition, which eventually 
enriches literature in Chinese as a whole. Chinese literature is therefore characterized 
by a “double tradition” and “multiple literary centers” (Tu 1997). In other words, China 
no longer constitutes the only centre of Chinese literature, and literature from regions 
other than mainland China can no longer be considered marginal or peripheral. 

As a result, research into Taiwanese literature and the translation of this literature 
should both be seen in the context of a complex system. The system is not static but 
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will change with time. Translations of Taiwanese literature can no longer be studied 
as static renditions at the linguistic level but should be positioned in a wider social 
context of the source, as well as of the target culture. That is what this paper has aimed 
to do. Perhaps the question raised at the beginning of this essay — whether translation 
re-presents or mis-presents Taiwan — is not the most important question. Instead, we 
should ask how and why translation presents a particular image. 
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Appendix A: Anthologies or collections exclusively or 
partly including work by Taiwanese writers 


1960s 
(1) Anthologies or collections of works exclusively by Taiwanese writers 


1960 Yu, Kwang-Chung [Yu guangzhong] (ed.), New Chinese Poetry, Taipei: Heritage 
Press. 


(2) Anthologies or collections of Chinese literature including Taiwanese writers 


1961 Ing, Nancy (ed.), New Voices: Stories and Poems by Young Chinese Writers, 
Taipei: Heritage (24 ed. (1980) Taipei: Chinese Material Centre. 

1962 Nieh, Hua-ling [Nie Hualing] (ed.), Eight Stories by Chinese Women, Taipei: 
Heritage Press. 

1962. Wu, Lucian (ed.), New Chinese Stories: Twelve Short Stories by Contemporary 
Writers, Taipei: Heritage Press. 

1962 Wu, Lucian (ed.), New Chinese Writings, Taipei: Heritage Press. 


1970s 
(1) Anthologies or collections of works exclusively by Taiwanese writers 


1970 Ing, Nancy Chang (ed.), The Ivory Balls and Other Stories, Taipei: Mei Ya. 

1970 Yip, Wai-lim and Paul Engle (eds.), Modern Chinese Poetry: Twenty Poets from 
the Republic of China: 1955-1965, lowa City: University of Iowa Press. 

1972 Palandri, Angela, C. Y. Jung and Robert J. Bertholf (eds.), Modern Verse from 
Taiwan, Berkeley: University of California Press. 

1974/78 Chinese Women Writers’ Association (ed.), The Muse of China: A Collection of 
Prose and Short Stories by Contemporary Chinese Women Writers, Vol. I & I, 
Taipei: Chinese Women Writers’ Association. 

1975/76 Chi, Pang-yuan [Qi Bangyuan] (ed.), An Anthology of Contemporary Chinese 
Literature (vols. 1 and 2), Taipei: National Institute for Compilation and Trans- 
lation. 

1976 Lau, Joseph S. M. (ed.), Chinese Stories from Taiwan: 1960-1970, New York: 
Columbia University Press. 


(2) Anthologies or collections of Chinese literature including Taiwanese writers 


1971 Hsia, C. T. (ed.), Twentieth Century Chinese Stories, New York: Columbia UP. 

1972 Birch, Cyril (ed.), Anthology of Chinese Literature, Vol. 2, New York: Grove 
Press. 

1972/82 Rexroth, Kenneth and Chung Ling [Zhong Ling] (eds.), The Orchid Boat: Women 
Poets from China, New York: Seabury Press. 
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1977 


1979 


1980s 
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Yip, Wai-lim and William Tay (eds.), Chinese Art and Literature: A Survey of 
Recent Trends (Occasional Papers/ Reprints Series in Contemporary Asian Stud- 
ies, 9), Baltimore: University of Maryland. 

Yip, Wai-lim and William Tay (eds.), Chinese Women Writers Today (Occasional 
Papers/ Reprints Series in Contemporary Asian Studies, 4), Baltimore: University 
of Maryland Press. 


(1) Anthologies or collections of works exclusively by Taiwanese writers 


1982 


1982 


1983 


1986 


1987 


Ing, Nancy (ed.), Winter Plum: Contemporary Chinese Fiction, Taipei: Chinese 
Material Centre. 

Ing, Nancy (ed.), Summer Glory: A Collection of Contemporary Chinese Poetry, 
Taipei: Chinese Material Centre. 

Lau, Joseph S. M. (ed.), The Unbroken Chain: An Anthology of Taiwan Fiction 
since 1926, Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 

Droogenbroodt and Peter Stinson (eds.), China, China: Contemporary Poetry 
from Taiwan, Republic of China, Belgium: Point Books. 

Cheung, Dominic (ed.), The Isle Full of Noises: Modern Chinese Poetry from 
Taiwan, New York: Columbia University Press. 


(2) Anthologies or collections of Chinese literature including Taiwanese writers 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1983 


1986 


1990s 


Hsu, Vivian Ling (ed.), Born of the Same Roots: Stories of Modern Chinese 
Women, Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 

Shimer, Dorothy Blair (ed.), Rice Bowl Women: Writings by and about Women 
of China and Japan, New York: New American Library. 

Gunn, Edward (ed.), Twentieth Century Chinese Drama. An Anthology, Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press 

Soong, Stephen C. and John Minford (eds.), Trees on the Mountain: An Anthology 
of New Chinese Writing, Hong Kong: The Chinese University Press (Renditions 
19-20, 1983). 

Barmé, Geremie and John Minford (eds.), Seeds of Fire: Chinese Voices of Con- 
science, Hong Kong: Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd. 


(1) Anthologies or collections of works exclusively by Taiwanese writers 


1990 


1991 


Carver, Ann C. and Yvvone Sung-sheng Chang (eds.), Bamboo Shoots After the 
Rain: Contemporary Stories by Women Writers of Taiwan, New York: Feminist 
Press. 

Hung, Eva and David E. Pollard (eds.), Contemporary Taiwanese Literature: 
Renditions 35-36, Hong Kong: Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
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1992 


1994 


1996 


1997 


1999 


Cheung, Dominic and Michelle Yeh (eds.), Exiles and Native Sons: Modern 
Chinese Short Stories from Taiwan, Taipei: National Institute for Compilation 
and Translation. 

Perng, Ching-hsi [Peng Jingxi] and Chiu-kuei Wang [Wang Qiugui] (eds.), Death 
in a Cornfield and Other Stories from Contemporary Taiwan, Hong Kong & 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Haddon, Rosemary M. (ed.), Oxcart: Nativist Stories from Taiwan, 1934-1977, 
Dortmund, Germany: Projekt Verlag. 

Xie, Tom and Evonne (eds.), Blossomy Season, Taipei: Avant-Garde Publishing 
Co. 

Chi, Pang-yaun (ed.), Zaiwanese Literature in Chinese and English, Taipei: Com- 
monwealth Publishing. 


(2) Anthologies or collections of Chinese literature including Taiwanese writers 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1997 


1999 


2000- 


Hung, Eva (ed.), Contemporary Women Writers: Hong Kong and Taiwan, Hong 
Kong: Research Centre for Translation, Chinese University of Hong Kong (Ren- 
ditions 27-8, 1987). 

Duke, Michael S. (ed.), Worlds of Modern Chinese Fiction: Short Stories and 
Novellas from the Peoples Republic of China, Taiwan and Hong Kong, Armonk, 
New York & London: Sharpe. 

Yeh, Michelle (ed.), Anthology of Modern Chinese Poetry, New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

Martin, Helmut and Jeffrey Kinkley (eds.), Modern Chinese Writers: Self-por- 
trayals, New York: M. E. Sharpe, Inc. 

Pang, Bingjun, John Minford and Sean Golden (eds.), 100 Modern Chinese Poems, 
Beijing: Zhongguo Duiwai Fanyi Chuban Gongsi. 

Wang, David D. W. and Jeanne Tai (eds.), Running Wild: New Chinese Writers, 
New York: Columbia University Press. 

Lau, Joseph S. M. and Howard Goldblatt (eds.), The Columbia Anthology of 
Modern Chinese Literature, New York: Columbia University Press. 

Cheung, Martha and Jane C. C. Lai (eds.), An Oxford Anthology of Contemporary 
Chinese Drama, Hong Kong & Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Tam, Kwok-kan, Terry S.H. Yip and Wimal Dissanayake (eds.), A Place of Ones 
Own: Stories of Self in China, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. 


(1) Anthologies or collections of works exclusively by Taiwanese writers 


2001 


2001 


Hung, Eva (ed.), City Women: Contemporary Taiwanese Women Writers, Hong 
Kong: Research Centre for Translation, The Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
Yeh, Michelle and N.G.D. Malmqvist (eds.), Frontier Taiwan: An Anthology of 
Modern Chinese Poetry, New York: Columbia University Press. 
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2003 Martin, Fran (ed.), Angelwings: Contemporary Queer Fiction from Taiwan, 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii Press. 

2003 Stewart, Frank (ed.), Mercury Rising: Avant-Garde Poetry from Taiwan, Hawaii: 
University of Hawaii Press. 

2004 ~~ Chi, Pang-yuan and David D. W. Wang (eds.), The Last of the Whampoa Breed: 


Stories of the Chinese Diaspora, New York: Columbia University Press. 


Appendix B: Anthologies of Taiwanese Literature 
Translated in English: Figures 


Anthologies of Taiwanese Anthologies of Chinese 
literature exclusively literature including Taiwan 
Year Total: 
Published in Published Published in Published 
Taiwan abroad Taiwan abroad 
(university (university 
a press in US) 
1960s 1 0 4 0 5 
1970s 3 3 (3) 0 5 (3) 11 
1980s 2 3 (2) 0 5 (2) 10 
1990s 3 4 (0) 0 9 (3) 16 
2000s 0 5 (4) 0 0 5 
Total: 9 15 4 19 47 


Appendix C: Writers of xiangtu Fiction Selected in the 
Anthologies: Figures 


Writers Writers from Xiangtu 
selected Taiwan fiction writers 
New Voices, 1961 8 8 1 
Twentieth Century Chinese Stories, 1971 8 2 0 
Anthology of Chinese Literature, 1972 3 0 0 
Anthology of Contemporary Chinese 7 7 1 
Literature, 1975 
Chinese Stories from Taiwan: 1960-1970, 
: 11 11 5 
1976 
Winter Plum, 1982 23 23 4 
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The Unbroken Chain, 1983 4/13 4/13 4/6 * 
Trees on the Mountain, 1983 3 1 1 
Contemporary Taiwanese Literature, 1991 12 12 4 
Worlds of Modern Chinese Fiction, 1991 25 9 3 
Death in a Cornfield, 1994 13 13 1 
Running Wild, 1994 14 ) 0 
Oxcart, 1994 11 11 11 
pees meres ap Madera tarese 15/6/21 0/6/7 0/3/0 § 
oie in Chinese and 10 10 > 


“The Unbroken Chain is divided into two parts covering the Japanese colonial period and the period 
after 1945, respectively. 

‘ The section of fiction in Columbia Anthology of Modern Chinese Literature is divided into three 
periods: 1918-1949, 1949-1976 and years since 1976. 
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